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MIGRANT CHILDREN EDUCATION 


MONDAY, MAY 2, 1960 


Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL Epvucation, 
ComMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND LaBor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey ‘(chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Wier, and Thompson. 

Also present: L. K. Alderman, chief clerk; R. ©. Derrickson, in- 
vestigator; Melvin W. Sneed, minority clerk; and R. E. McCord, 
clerk, Subcommittee on General Education. 

Mr. Bawtey. The subcommittee will be in order. 

These he arings which the subcommittee is holding are directed to 
H.R. 9872, sponsored by our colleague, a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, Mrs. Green, : and H.R. 10378, which your chair- 
man has introduced. 

(H.R. 9872 and H.R. 10378 follow :) 


(H.R. 9872, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide certain payments to assist in providing improved educational 
opportunities for children of migrant agricultural employees 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Migrant 
Children Educational Assistance Act of 1960”. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby reaffirms the principle and declares that the 
States and local communities have and must retain control over and primary 
responsibility for public education. The Congress recognizes, however, that the 
interstate movement of migrant agricultural employees imposes severe burdens 
on local educational agencies in discharging their responsibilities with respect 
to the education of the children of such employees who temporarily reside within 
their school districts. It is therefore the purpose of this Act to provide assist- 
ance to local educational agencies in providing education to the children of 
migrant agricultural employees, and to provide for certain planning eramts to 
the States to improve such education. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION PROHIBITED 


Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize any de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the curriculum, program of instruction, 
administration, or personnel of any educational institution or school system. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and 
direction of free public education in a county, township, independent, or other 
school district located within a State, and includes any State agency which di- 
rectly operates and maintains facilities for providing free public education, 

(2) The term “child” means any child who is within the age limits for which 
the applicable local educational agency provides free public education, 

(3) The term “parent” includes a legal guardian or other person in loco 
parentis, 

(4) The term “migrant agricultural employee” means an individual employed 
in agriculture, as defined in section 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 (29 U.S.C. 203(f)), or performing agricultural labor, as defined in section 
3121(g) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 3121(g)), on a sea- 
sonal or other temporary basis in a State where such individual does not main- 
tain a permanent residence and for the purposes of this Act maintaining a 
permanent residence shall include the ownership of real property by either such 
individual or the spouse of such individual. 

(5) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education, 

(6) The term “average daily current expenditures per public school child” 
means the total current expenditures for a State’s public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools during a particular year divided by the product of the average 
daily attendance in such schools during such year times the number of school 
days in such year; the term “current expenditures” means expenditures for 
free public education in such schools to the extent that such expenditures are 
made from current revenues, except that such term does not include any such 
expenditure for the acquisition of land, the erection of facilities, interest, or 
debt service; and for the purposes of payments under title I for attendance 
during any academic year the Commissioner shall determine and use the 
average daily current expenditures per public school child for the year preced- 
ing such academic year, and 

(7) The term “institution of higher education” means any such institution 
which is accredited as such by a nationally recognized accrediting agency. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner shall administer this Act, and he may make 
such regulations and perform such other functions as he finds necessary to 
earry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner shall include in his annual report to the Congress a 
full report of the administration of his functions under this Act, including a 
detailed statement of disbursements. 


TITLE I—PAYMENTS TO LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES FOR ASSIST- 
ANCE IN EDUCATING CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL 


EMPLOYEES 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 101. There are authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1960, and for the four succeeding fiscal years, such sums, not to exceed 
$2,500,000 in any fiscal year, as the Congress may determine, for payments under 
the provisions of this title. 

PAYMENTS 


Sec. 102. (a) Upon application in accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion for the school year begining in 1960, or for any of the four succeeding 
school years, by a local educational agency in any State, the Commissioner shall 
pay to such agency an amount equal to 75 per centum of the average daily 
current expenditures per public school child, for the State in which such agency 
is located, for each day’s attendance in excess of ten during such school year in 
the free public elementary or secondary schools of such agency, by a child of a 
parent who is a migrant agricultural employee. 

(b) Payments under this section shall be made for attendance during the 
regular school year beginning in 1960, and the four succeeding school years, 
and may be made at such intervals as the Commissioner deems appropriate. 
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MIGRANT CHILDREN EDUCATION 3 


Such payments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Department 
of the Treasury and prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting 
Office. 

(c) An application under the provisions of this section shall be in such form 
and contain such information as may be required by the Commissioner to carry 
out the provisions of this section, and the Commissioner may require such addi- 
tional information and reports at such intervals during the school year as he 
deems necessary. 


TITLE II—GRANTS FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN OF 
PARENTS WHO ARE MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES 


APPROPRIATIONS 


“a 


Sec. 201. There is authorized to be appropriated $300,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1960, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years, for 
grants under the provisions of this title. 


ALLOTMENTS AND GRANTS 


Sec. 202. Amounts appropriated pursuant to section 301 for any fiscal year 
shall be allotted among the States on the basis of their relative populations of 
migrant agricultural employees for the most recent year that such populations 
are available from reliable sources. A State’s allotment under this section 
shall be available during the year for which made and the succeeding fiscal 
year for payments in accordance with the provisions of this title for the oper- 
ating costs of conducting necessary summer school sessions for children of 
migrant agricultural employees. As used in this section the term “operating 
costs’ includes all ordinary costs of operation other than any costs for the 
acquisition of facilities or costs related to any such acquisition. 


APPLICATION AND PAYMENTS 


Sec. 208. The Commissioner shall approve any application for funds provided 
under this title if such application— 

(1) is from a local educational agency or an institution of higher education 
within a State, 

(2) sets out the summer school program, and the necessity therefor, the 
operating costs of such summer schools, and the amount needed under the 
provisions of this title to defray such costs, and 

(3) provides that such agency or institution will make such reports, in 
such form, and containing such information as the Commissioner may from 
time to time reasonably require, and, to assure verification of such reports, 
give the Commissioner upon request, access to the records upon which the 
information is based. 

Upon approval of any such application the Commissioner shall pay in such 
installments as he may deem appropriate, to such agency or institution, out of 
the allotment to the State in which such agency or institution is located, the 
amount requested, or in the event requests from agencies and institutions in 
any State are in excess of such State’s allotment, such lesser amount as the 
Commissioner deems appropriate to carry out the purposes of this Act. Such 
payments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Department of 
the Treasury and prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting Office. 


TITLE IlTI—PLANNING GRANTS 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 301. There is authorized to be appropriated $500,000 for the fiscal year 


beginning July 1, 1960, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years for 
grants under the provisions of this title. 


ALLOTMENTS AND GRANTS 


Sec. 302. Amounts appropriated pursuant to section 201 for any fiscal year 
shall be allotted among the States on the basis of their relative populations of 
migrant agricultural employees for the most recent year that such populations 
are available from reliable sources. A State’s allotment under this section shall 
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be available during the year for which made for payments in accordance with 
the provisions of this title (1) to survey the need for summer school sessions 
for children of parents who are migrant agricultural employees; (2) to develop 
plans for such sessions where needed; (3) to develop and carry out programs 
to encourage such children to attend school during the regular academic year 
and such summer sessions, and to improve the quality of education offered such 
children; and (4) to coordinate programs provided for in this Act with similar 
programs in other States, including the transmittal of pertinent information 
with respect to school records of such children. Grants under the provisions of 
this title shall not be available for the cost of acquisition of any facilities. 


TITLE IV—FELLOWSHIPS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 401. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as are necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 


NUMBER OF FELLOWSHIPS 


Sec. 402. During the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, the Commissioner is 
authorized to award 100 fellowships and during each of the three succeeding 
fiscal years, he is authorized to award one hundred and fifty such fellowships. 
Such fellowships shall be for periods of study not in excess of three academic 
years, or one academic year when awarded to persons holding the baccalaureate 
degree. 

AWARD OF FELLOWSHIPS AND APPROVAL OF INSTITUTIONS 


Sec. 403. (a) The Commissioner shall award fellowships under this title to 
individuals accepted for study in programs approved by him under this section. 
The Commissioner shall approve a program of an institution of higher educa- 
tion only upon application by the institution and only upon his finding— 

(1) that such program will train persons in the specific problems of edu- 
eating the children of migrant agricultural employees, and 

(2) that in the acceptance of persons for study in such programs prefer- 
ence will be given to persons interested in teaching such children. 


FELLOWSHIP STIPENDS 


Sec. 404. (a) Each person awarded a fellowship under the provisions of this 
title shall receive a stipend of $2,000 for the first academic year of study; 
$2,200 for the second such year, and $2,400 for the third such year: Provided, 
That each person receiving a fellowship shall receive a stipend of $2,400 for any 
academic year, taken after receipt of the baccalaureate degree. An additional 
stipend of $400 in respect of each of his dependents shall be paid to every per- 
son receiving a fellowship under this title. 

(b) In addition to the amounts paid to persons pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section, there shall be paid to the institution of higher education at which 
each such person is pursuing his course of study such amount, not more than 
$2,500 per academic year, as is determined by the Commissioner to constitute 
that portion of the cost of the program in which such person is pursuing his 
course of study, which is reasonably attributable to him. 


FELLOWSHIP CONDITIONS 


Sec. 405. A person awarded a fellowship under the provisions of this sub- 
chapter shall continue to receive the payments provided in section 404 of this 
title only during such periods as the Commissioner finds that he is maintaining 
satisfactory proficiency in, and devoting esentially full time to, study or re- 
search in the field in which such fellowship was awarded, in an institution of 
higher education, and is not engaging in gainful employment other than part- 
time employment by such institution in teaching, research, or similar activities, 
approved by the Commissioner. 
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{H.R. 10378, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To provide certain payments to assist in providing improved educational 
opportunities for children of migrant agricultural employees 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1, This Act may be cited as the “Migrant Children Educational 
Assistance Act of 1960”. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE GF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby reaffirms the principle and declares that the 
States and local communities have and must retain control over and primary 
responsibility for public education. The Congress recognizes, however, that 
the interstate movement of migrant agricultural employees imposes severe bur- 
dens on local educational agencies in discharging their responsibilities with 
respect to the education of the children of such employees who temporarily re- 
side within their school districts. It is therefore the purpose of this Act to 
provide assistance to local educational agencies in providing education to the 
children of migrant agricultural employees, and to provide for certain planning 
grants to the States to improve such education. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION PROHIBITED 


Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize any 
department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the curriculum, program of instruction, 
administration, or personnel of any educational institution or school system. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or 
other legally constituted local school authority having administrative control 
and direction of free public education in a county, township, independent, or 
other school district located within a State, and includes any State agency 
which directly operates and maintains facilities for providing free public 
education ; 

(2) The term “child” means any child who is within the age limits for which 
the applicable local educational agency provides free public education ; 

(3) The term “parent” includes a legal guardian or other person in loco 
parentis; 

(4) The term “migrant agricultural employee” means an individual employed 
in agriculture, as defined in section 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1988 (29 U.S.C. 203(f)), or performing agricultural labor, as defined in section 
$121(g) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 3121(f) ), on a seasonal 
or other temporary basis in a State where such individual does not maintain a 
permanent residence, and for the purposes of this Act maintaining a permanent 
residence shall include the ownership of real property by either such individual 
or the spouse of such individual ; 

(5) The term “Commissioner 
Education ; 

(6) The term “average daily current expenditures per public school child” 
means the total current expenditures for a State’s public elementary and see- 
ondary schools during a particular year divided by the product of the average 
daily attendance in such schools during such year times the number of school 
days in such year; the term “current expenditures” means expenditures for free 
public education in such schools to the extent that such expenditures are made 
from current revenues, except that such term does not include any such expendi- 
ture for the acquisition of land, the erection of facilities, interest, or debt serv- 
ice; and for the purposes of payments under title I for attendance during any 
academic year the Commissioner shall determine and use the average daily 
current expenditures per public school child for the year preceding such academic 
year ; 

(7) The term “institution of higher education” means any such institution 
which is accredited as such by a nationally recognized accrediting agency; and 
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(8) The term “migrant agricultural employee State” means any State which 
has— 

(A) at least five counties with one hundred or more but less than five 
hundred such employees in each such county ; 

(B) at least two counties with one hundred or more but less than five 
hundred such employees in each such county and one county with five 
hundred or more but less than three thousand such employees ; 

(C) at least two counties with five hundred or more but less than three 
thousand such employees in each such county ; or 

(D) at least one county with three thousand or more such employees; 

and determinations for the purpose of this definition shall be made for the most 
recent year that satisfactory population figures are available from reliable 
sources. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner shall administer this Act, and he may make 
such regulations and perform such other functions as he finds necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner shall include in his annual report to the Congress a 
full report of the administration of his functions under this Act, including a 
detailed statement of disbursements. 


TITLE I—PAYMENTS TO LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES FOR 
ASSISTANCE IN EDUCATING CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRICUL- 
TURAL EMPLOYEES 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 101. There are authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1960, and for the four succeeding fiscal years, such amounts as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. 


PAYMENTS 


Sec. 102. (a) Upon application in accordance with the provisions of this 
section for the school year beginning in 1960, or for any of the four succeeding 
school years, by a local educational agency in any State, the Commissioner 
shall pay to such agency an amount equal to 75 per centum with respect to the 
school years beginning in 1960 and 1961 and 50 per centum with respect to the 
school years beginning in 1962, 1963, and 1964, of the average daily current 
expenditures per public school child, for the State in which such agency is 
located, for each day’s attendance in excess of ten during such school year in 
the free public elementary or secondary schools of such agency, by a child of 
a parent who is a migrant agricultural employee. 

(b) Payments under this section shall be made for attendance during the 
regular school year beginning in 1960, and the four succeeding school years, 
and may be made at such intervals as the Commissioner deems appropriate. 
Such payments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and prior to audit or settlement by the General <Ac- 
counting Office. 

(c) An application under the provisions of this section shall be in such 
form and contain such information as may be required by the Commissioner 
to carry out the provisions of this section, and the Commissioner may require 
such additional information and reports at such intervals during the school 
year as he deems necessary. 


TITLE II—GRANTS FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN OF 
PARENTS WHO ARE MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 201. There is authorized to be appropriated $300,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1960, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years, for 
grants under the provisions of this title. 
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ALLOTMENTS AND GRANTS 


Sec. 202. Amounts appropriated pursuant to section 301 for any fiscal year 
shall be allotted among the migrant agricultural employee States on the basis 
of their relative populations of migrant agricultural employees for the most 
recent year that such populations are available from reliable sources. A 
State’s allotment under this section shall be available during the year for 
which made and the succeeding fiscal year for payments in accordance with the 
provisions of this title for the operating costs of conducting necessary summer 
school sessions for children of migrant agricultural employees. As used in 
this section the term “operating costs” includes all ordinary costs of operation 
other than any costs for the acquisition of facilities or costs related to any 
such acquisition. 

APPLICATION AND PAYMENTS 


Sec. 203. The Commissioner shall approve any application for funds provided 
under this title if such application— 

(1) is from a local educational agency or an institution of higher edu- 
cation within a State; 

(2) sets out the summer school program, and the necessity therefor, the 
operating costs of such summer school, and the amount needed under the 
provisions of this title to defray such costs; and 

(3) provides that such agency or institution will make such reports, in 
such form, and containing such information as the Commissioner may from 
time to time reasonably require, and, to assure verification of such reports, 
give the Commissioner upon request, access to the records upon which 
the information is based. 

Upon approval of any such application the Commissioner shall pay, in such 
installments as he may deem appropriate, to such agency or institution, out of 
the allotment to the State in which such agency or institution is located, the 
amount requested, or in the event requests from agencies and institutions in 
any State are in excess of such State’s allotment, such lesser amount as the 
Commissioner deems appropriate to carry out the purposes of this Act. Such 
payments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Department of 
the Treasury and prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting Office. 


TITLE ITI—PLANNING GRANTS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 301. There is authorized to be appropriated $250,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1960, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years for grants 
under the provisions of this title. 


ALLOTMENTS AND GRANTS 


Sec. 302. Amounts appropriated pursuant to section 201 for any fiscal year 
shall be allotted among the migrant agricultural employee States on the basis 
of their relative populations of migrant agricultural employees for the most re- 
cent year that such populations are available from reliable sources. A State’s 
allotment under this section shall be available during the year for which made 
for payments in accordance with the provisions of this title (1) to survey the 
need for summer school sessions for children of parents who are migrant agri- 
cultural employees; (2) to develop plans for such sessions where needed; (3) to 
develop and carry out programs to encourage such children to attend school dur- 
ing the regular academic year and such summer sessions, and to improve the 
quality of education offered such children; and (4) to coordinate programs pro- 
vided for in this Act with similar programs in other States, including the trans- 
mittal of pertinent information with respect to school records of such children. 
Grants under the provisions of this title shall not be available for the cost of 
acquisition of any facilities. 


APPLICATION AND PAYMENTS 


Sec. 303. The Commissioner shall approve any application for funds provided 
under this title if such application— 

(1) designates the State agency which will carry out the programs for 
which the funds are to be used ; 
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(2) sets out such program in sufficient detail to satisfy the Commissioner 
that it carries out the purposes of this title; and 

(3) provides that such agency will make such reports, in such form, and 

containing such information as the Commissioner may from time to time 
reasonably require, and to assure verification of such reports, give the 
Commissioner, upon request, access to the records upon which the informa- 
tion is based. 
Upon approval of any such application the Commissioner shall pay, in such in- 
stallments as he may deem appropriate, to such agency out of its State allot- 
ment the amount requested. Such payments shall be made through the disburs- 
ing facilities of the Department of the Treasury and prior to audit or settlement 
by the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Battery. The two bills are identical, to a point. Mrs. Green's 
bill, FLR. 9872, has a title authorizing fellowships to teachers so that 
they may acquire the extra training needed to equip them to meet the 
special problems presented by children of migrant parents. 

I have also introduced a separate bill, H.R. 10379, providing for 
adult education. This bill has been referred to the special subcommit- 
tee headed by Congressman Elliott of Alabama. 

My interest was first aroused in this matter of children of migrant 
farmworkers in 1950, I was chairman of a subcommittee conducting 
hearings on the west coast studying the problem of federally affected 
schoo] districts. I had been asked by the chairman of the General 
Committee on Education and Labor to conduct a hearing at Bakers- 
field, Calif., relative to the Fair Labor Standards Act in agricul- 
tural labor. 

While there, I visited a camp of the Mexican contract labor. This 
was the famous DiGiorgio Farm case. I was appalled by the miser- 
able living conditions provided for these workers. Most of them lived 
in a dilapidated section called the Weed Patch. 

Later, during the course of these hearings, I held hearings on 
Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 at San Antonio, Tex. I learned 
that many migratory workers made San Antonio a winter headquar- 
ters. Excellent school facilities were available for children. How- 
ever, the parents started hitting the road north a month or 6 weeks 
before the close of the school term and they do not return until the 
school term is well underway. This means that these children whose 
parents spend the winter at one spot lose from 8 to 12 weeks of school. 

On the road there is the additional problem that many local school 
boards arrange for short vacations during the peak crop season, which 
is at the same time that demand exists for migrant farm labor. As 
a result, the children of the migratory agricultural workers are short- 
changed. 

From the standpoint of local school officials, the problem is readily 
apparent. In winter quarters, facilities and teachers must be sup- 
plied to handle the children during the 6 or 8 months they are in 
residence; yet their absence during the late fall and early spring 
brings down average daily attendance, which is the usual basis for 
State grants-in-aid. In the case of San Antonio, 39 percent of the 
school enrollment was the absent children of migrant farmworkers 
who had started moving north. 

It is a bad situation. It is necessary for that school board of San 
Antonio to employ teachers on an annual basis. Youngsters are there 
part of the time, and they have to meet the situation. It is a tremen- 
dous disadvantage not only to the children but it is costly to the school 
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board, which has to provide classrooms. Some of them stand vacant; 
there are teachers with no work for them to do. 

Today we are privileged to hear from the Department of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare. The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare was invited to appear or to send a spokesman. May I say 
he has chosen—wisely—Dr. Flynt, who has appeared before our com- 
mittee on numerous occasions. He i is here, ably assisted by members 
of the Department conversant with this situation. 

In making your presentation, Dr. Flynt, would you take the trouble 
at this time to introduce your associ: ites who are here who may want 
to get into the discussion before it is ended. Will you identify your- 
self and your associates. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH C. M. FLYNT, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
FOR LEGISLATIVE AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY PAUL BLACKWOOD, STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOLS 
DIVISION STAFF; AND CHARLES W. RADCLIFFE, LEGISLATIVE 
AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT STAFF, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Fiynr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We are very 
pleased to appear at your request today. 

My name is Ralph ¢ . M. Flynt, 1 am Assistant Commissioner for 
Legislative and Program Development in the Office of Education of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

On my right is Dr. Paul Blackwood of our State and Local Schools 
Division staff, who has been concerned with this problem for some 
years, 

On my left is Mr. Charles W. Radcliffe of our legislative and pro- 
gram development staff. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you, Doctor. You may proceed with your 
testimony. 

Mr. Frynvr. I have a brief prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, 
which, with your permission I should like to read. 

Before I do read the statement, however, I should like to say that 
Commissioner Derthick has asked me to express to you his sincere 
apologies for being unable to appear today. His absence is occasioned 
by the fact that some months ago he requested the chief State school 
officers of the 50 States to meet with him today and tomorrow on 
matters of great importance in the ongoing relationships of the Fed- 
eral Government to the States and feels that his commitment is so 
heavy there that he asks that you excuse him at this time. 

Mr. Barter. Will you convey the good wishes of the committee to 
the good doctor and tell him we regret he was unable to be with us, 
but his substitutes are entirely acceptable to the committee. 

Mr. Fiynv. Thank you very much, sir. 

The committee has before it for consideration two bills addressed to 
the educational problems of migrant agricultural workers and to the 
burdens imposed by the presence of such workers in certain States 
and school districts during the regular school year. 

These bills, H.R. 9872 and H.R. 10378, would authorize appropria- 
tions for the following F ederal programs: (1) Payments to local 
educational agencies of 50 to 75 percent of the average daily per pupil 
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expenditures in the State on account of the attendance in the public 
schools of such district of a child of a migrant agricultural aaploves; 
(2) payments to local school districts or to higher education institu- 
tions for the cost of operating summer school programs for the children 
of migrant agricultural employees; and (3) payments to the States 
to survey the need and develop plans for summer schools for such 
children, to encourage school attendance by these children, and to co- 
ordinate such activities with other affected States. In addition, H.R. 
9872 would authorize the Commissioner of Education to award both 
undergraduate and graduate level fellowships for students pursuing 
an approved course of study designed to train persons in specific prob- 
lems of educating the children of migrant agricultural employees. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the educational needs of migrant 
agricultural families, I wish to make it clear that while the Office 
and the Department are interested in appropriate Federal action 
to improve the condition of migrant workers and other under- 
privileged groups in our society, we are opposed to the enactment of 
these bills on fundamental grounds. It has been a basic tenet of the 
Office of Education, in recommending and in administering Federal 
educational programs, that the State has and should assume responsi- 
bility for providing public education for every child of school age 
within the State. We believe that these bills would effectively shift 
that responsibility in whole or in part to the Federal Government in 
the case of migrant agricultural workers, and we see no reason why 
such an exception should be made. 

Consistent with this principle of State responsibility for the pro- 
vision of public education for the persons within its borders, we have 
urged the States to assume full responsibility, whenever practicable, 
for the education of children of military personnel on active duty and 
for the education of the children of civilian Federal employees. Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874, with which this committee is familiar, provide 
for Federal payments to local school districts on account of the 
existence of tax-exempt Federal property. It is true that while these 
payments are measured on the basis of the school attendance of fed- 
erally connected children, there is no suggestion that the Federal 
Government, rather than the States and their local school agencies, 
is responsible for providing public education for these children. 

We believe that the responsibility of the States with respect to 
the education of children of migrant workers is identical with their 
responsibility for every other child within their borders. Moreover, 
we believe that the financial ability of the States to provide improved 
education for these children is fully adequate, if they are willing to 
make the necessary effort. 

This is not to say that we are unaware of the special problems en- 
countered in meeting the educational and other needs of migrant 
workers. On the contrary, the Office of Education has had a leading 
part in illuminating these problems and in bringing the educational 
plight of these people to public attention. And we acknowledge that 
the leadership role of the Federal Government in encouraging effective 
State action to meet the educational and health needs of migrant 
workers may need to be expanded. 

Our information leads us to the conclusion that the children of 
migrant workers have fewer educational opportunities than any other 
group of children in our society. Their educational attainment, and 
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that of their parents, is the lowest of any group. This situation is 
the result of many factors associated with a migratory life and with 
a condition of poverty which characterizes see asonal and intermittent 
agricultural employment. Even such educational opportunities as 
are available to these people are often neglected. These opportunities, 
however, can be greatly improved through State action to assist local 
educational agencies to meet burdens imposed by the presence of 
migrant workers’ children, and by adult education programs con- 
ducted by the home States of these workers. Although the condition 
of migrant workers is more widely known than that of other cultur ally 
and economically impoverished groups, their educational needs are not 
markedly different. The meeting of these needs is a proper concern 
of the States. 

The most obvious reason for the more general awareness of the 
problems of migrant agricultural workers is the fact of the wide geo- 
graphical dispersal of such workers. Our evidence indicates that at 
jeast some county or other school systems in all but seven or eight 
States have children of migrant agricultural workers residing in them 
from time to time. No accurate national figure of the total number of 
migrant children exists, but estimates range from 350,000 to 500,000. 
In many counties, the impact upon the local schools is severe when 
the peak season of the crop harvest coincides with the school year. 

This is the type of condition, Mr. Chairman, to which you referred 
to as existing in San Antonio, Tex. It occurs in many other places. 

Obviously, State financial assistance is needed for such school dis- 
triects. But despite growing interest and State action to deal with 
this problem, much remains to be done. 

The Office of Education has sought to supply leadership in two 
ways to encourage effective action to meet this problem. First, the 
Office has organized or participated in regional conferences dealing 
with the educational needs of migrant workers and their children. 
The most recent of these was the Western Education Conference for 
12 Western States, held by the Office in Phoenix, cue . on the 8th 
and 9th of April, 1960. Following this, on April 10-15, the Office 
varticipated in the Western Interstate Conference on Migratory La- 
ior, in Phoenix. This is the latest of a series of regional meetings 
aimed at interstate action on these problems. 

Secondly, through the cooperative research program, the Office 
has contracted for five cooperative research projects in the field of 
the education of children of migrant workers. These projects are con- 
cerned both with the basic learning problems of these children and 
with the organization of school agencies to meet their needs. For 
the information of the committee, I have a brief summary of each 
of these five projects. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to request that these summaries be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Battery. Hearing no objection, the request will be granted. 
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(The summaries referred to follow :) 


FINAL SUMMARIES OF RESEARCH SUPPORTED UNDER THE TERMS OF PUBLIC LAW 531 


Title: A Study of Migrant Education.’ 

Investigator: Dr. Jerome G. Manis. 

Institution: Western Michigan University. 

Project No.: O42. 

Duration: 1 year and 9 months (January 1, 1957, to September 30, 1958). 


“The present study has sought to clarify the educational patterns of migrany 
children in two localities in Van Buren County. The findings may not be 
expected to apply to all migrants. Given the fluidity and turnover within the 
migrant labor force, the data cannot be claimed to reflect the situation today 
or next year. Nevertheless, the data are in accord with the few existing reports 
of migrant education. 

“The research suggests that a variety of experiences affect the education of 
the migrant child. Although few families ‘like’ migrancy and plan to continue, 
the length of years in migrancy and the amount of moves each year serve to 
gradually retard school-age children. Later starts in school, frequent with- 
drawals, and absences diminish school contacts. Where parents are also un- 
interested, it is not surprising to find retardation and dropouts so common 
among these children. 

“What is perhaps more surprising is the high valuation which is placed upon 
schooling. Indeed, considering the nature of the handicaps which face the 
migrant, the retardation of children is perhaps less than might have been pre- 
dicted. Given the migrant circumstances, it is the dependence upon children’s 
income which seemingly is a fundamental block to educational advancement. 

“Favorable attitudes to teachers, growers, and businessmen suggest the possi- 
bility that encouragement and assistance by local people might be helpful. Sum- 
mer schools would benefit a substantial minority, especially those in the Keeler 
area. As education becomes increasingly important to the individual as well as 
to the society as a whole, migrants may be expected to desire, rather than 
merely approve of, education. The community which provides these opportuni- 
ties to its children, permanent residents or migrants, will aid those children, the 
community itself, and the Nation.” 

Final report accepted: August 21, 1959. 


Title: The Improvement of School Organization and Administration to Meet 
the Needs of Children of Migrant Farm Workers (USOE/307). 
Investigator: William G. McDonough. 
Institution: State Department of Education, Denver, Colo. 
Project No. : 307. 
Starting date: January 1958. 
Closing date: December 1960. 
“PROBLEM 


“The purpose of this study is to improve educational facilities, organization, 
and curricula for the children of domestic agricultural migrant workers. 


“MAJOR OBJECTIVES 


“1. To identify existing obstacles in the education of children of migrant 
workers ; 

“2. To identify the best methods for teaching migrant children; 

“3. To find ways to integrate the educational program for migrant children 
with the total school program ; 

“4. To establish better systems for recordkeeping in relation to these children; 
and 

“5. To investigate needed inservice training programs for teachers of migrant 
children. 


This brief description of the completed research project has been prepared by the 
principal investigator as part of the final report (pp. 21-22) and does not necessarily 
represent the viewpoint of the Office. Additional information should be obtained from 
the individual whose name is given above. (The final report of the above title can be 
purchased from Western Michigan University Press, Kalamazoo, Mich., 50 cents a copy.) 
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“PROCEDURES AND DESIGN 


“Several experimental summer schools for migrant children will be established. 
Other schools with migrant children will cooperate in the study as a control 
group. Through observation, interviews, analysis of extant records, question- 
naires, and tests, data regarding the ability, achievement, health, ethnic, and 
cultural backgrounds, ete., of migrant children will be gathered. State legal 
provisions affecting the education of migrant children, psychological factors 
affecting their assimilation into American life, and the implications of data 
regarding migrant children to preservice and inservice preparation of teachers 
will also be studied.” 


Title: Late School Entrance and Children’s Adjustment.’ 
Investigator: Dr. Walter D. Smith. 

Institution; Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Project No. : 457. 

Duration: 3 months (June 16, 1958, to September 15, 1958). 

“In order to study the relationship between late school entrance and children’s 
adjustment, 51 children from fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in Palm Beach and 
Broward Counties, Fla., who entered schools in these counties between December 
1, 1957, and February 15, 1958, are compared with a matched as well as a stra- 
tified (randomly selected from each room) group of children starting school at 
the regular school opening in early September 1957. Statistical comparisons 
are made between the late and early school entrants on their scores on: Socio- 
metric tests, Ohio social acceptance scale, Haggerty-Olson-Wickman behavior 
rating schedules, schedule B, Iowa adaptation—imanifest anxiety test, and the 
California test of personality. The Wiley child guidance attitude scale was 
administered to the teachers of the children before the study began. Compari- 
sons are made on initial (at school entry) scores, end-of-year scores, and 
change or progress scores on all test instruments are studied. The results are 
generally negative in that the scores on personal-social adjustment of late 
school entrants differ little from those of early school entrants. The results 
are ; 

“1. Early school entrants tend to hold their social status positions (socio- 
metric and OSAS scores) throughout the year. Considerable constancy in 
scores exists. 

“2. The shifts (gain or loss) in status of early school entrants, which do 
occur, show a significant relationship to number of late school entrants coming 
into the group, over the short period of time October—February, but the number 
of neweomers does not appear to be related to changes in the original group 
members over longer time periods. Greater losses in status occur more fre- 
quently when many late entrants come in a short time period. These findings 
occur with sociometric test data; however, the OSAS does not reveal a shifting 
in acceptance scores related to numbers of late school entrants. 

“3. Late school entrants tend to choose the already well-chosen members of the 
group on the sociometric test on both the ‘work’ and ‘play’ criteria. 

“4. There are no differences in early school entrants’ choices for late school 
entrants on the two criteria, work and play, in February; however, by April the 
early school entrants direct significantly more of their choices to late school 
entrants on the ‘work’ criterion than on the ‘play’ criterion. 

‘>. Late school entrants are below the original group members in social 
status through the year. The difference on the OSAS is not significant in April 
and the late school entrants appear to be making some progress in social status 
gains. Significant gains are evidenced between February and April on both 
sociometric and OSAS data. 

“6. Late school entrants do not differ significantly from early school entrants 
at any time in the year on their scores on the anxiety test, H-O-W, or California 
test of personality. 

“7, Teachers’ child guidance attitudes as measured by the Wiley child guid- 
ance attitudes scale do not appear to be related to the late school entrants’ 
measures of adjustment (test score gains and losses during the year). 


“This brief description of the completed research project has been prepared by the 
principal investigator as part of the final report (pp. 33-34) and does not necessarily 
represent the viewpoint of the Office. Additional information should be obtained from 
the individual whose name is given above. 
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“The data on social status and social acceptance were most definitive in dis- 
tinguishing between early und late school entrants. Other tests measuring 
adjustment revealed no differences between early and late school entrants. The 
relationship of late school entrance and measures of school achievement remains 
unexplored.” 

Final report accepted: November 20, 1958. 


Title: Late School Entrance, Social Acceptance and Children’s School Achieve- 
ment.* 

Investigator: Dr. Walter D. Smith. 

Institution: Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Project number : 510. 

Duration: 10 months (January 1, 1959-October 31, 1959). 

“This study was conducted to test certain hypotheses of a social psychological 
nature which could be related to pupil mobility in the public schools. Its 
applied goal was to investigate: (1) the effects of late school entrance on chil- 
dren’s school achievement, (2) the effects of the entrance of many new children 
during the school year on the school achievement of the early or regularly 
entering children, and (3) the relationship of social acceptance to school 
achievement. 

“The subjects were the 4th, 5th, and 6th grade pupils from 53 white public 
school classrooms in Pinellas County, Fla. Forty-seven late school entrants 
(entering school between November 23, 1958, and February 13, 1959) were 
selected from these schools and matched with 47 early school entrants on the 
basis of age, IQ, sex, socioeconomic status, and classroom assignment. In 
addition to the matched experimental-control group (matched late and early 
school entrants), 93 late school entrants (also entering school after November 
23, 1958) were selected from the same grade ranges from all late school entrants 
in the county and compared with 98 randomly selected early school entrants 
from one representative school. These matched and unmatched groups con- 
stituted the 280 subjects used in this study and provided the data upon which 
all analyses were based. 

“The hypotheses tested were that: (1) late school entrants would make less 
achievement progress; (2) late school entrants’ social acceptance scores would 
be positively related to achievement; (3) achievement progress would be greater 
in classes with fewer new entrants; and (4) the combined effects of late school 
entrance and low social acceptance would produce lower achievement progress. 

“In order to test these hypotheses, all subjects were administered two forms 
of the Metropolitan achievement test, the Pinter general intelligence test, the 
Syracuse scale of social acceptance, and the McGuire-White socioeconomic in- 
dex. Controls were administered the appropriate grade level forms of the Pinter 
and the Metropolitan tests and general information sheets were completed by the 
teachers in October; late school entrants, or experimental subjects, were given 
the same tests in February. All subjects in the matched groups were given the 
McGuire-White socioeconomic index in March 1959. Between April 27 and 
May 1, 1959, alternate forms of the Metropolitan achievement test were given 
to all subjects; the Syracuse scale of social relations was also administered at 
that time. 

“Achievement data used in testing the hypotheses were taken from five sub- 
tests of the appropriate form of the Metropolitan achievement tests. These 
were: word knowledge, reading, spelling, arithmetic computation, and arithmetic 
reasoning. Raw scores were converted to grade equivalents and average 
monthly gains were computed. Differences in progress in school achievement be- 
tween matched groups of late and early school entrants were tested by means of 
‘t’ tests. The relationship between social acceptance and achievement progress 
was tested by the Spearman rank order correlation method. The effect of late 
entering children coming into classrooms upon achievement progress of the early 
school entrants in the classrooms was tested by a simple analysis of variance of 
achievement progress scores. The combined effects of social acceptance and late 
entrance was tested by means of a distribution-free analysis of variance tech- 
nique. 





8This brief description of the completed research project has been prepared by the 
principal investigator. Additional information should be obtained from the individual 
whose name is given above. 
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“The results of the statistical analysis did not support the hypotheses. There 
was evidence that late school entrants made somewhat greater achievement 
progress than did the early school entrants. In addition, no significant relation- 
ship was found between social acceptance and school achievement. In examin- 
ing the data on the several subtests for the combined effects of late school en- 
trance and social acceptance on school achievement, it was found that late school 
entrance was associated with greater school achievement progress and lower 
social acceptance. The original hypothesis was not supported. 

“The interpretation of results included the suggestion that late school en- 
trants might be more ‘teacher’ oriented and might strive harder to achieve. 
The possibilities of late school entrants coming from homes and schools or 
greater ‘motivational’ value for school achievement was also raised. Failure 
to control other personal-social characteristics of the subjects is also to be con- 
sidered as well as errors in testing procedure calling for different dates for 
administering first tests to the two groups. 

“It may well be that the social psychological significance of moving from one 
school to another may not be so great in today’s schools. A clinical approach 
to the problems, concentrating on individual cases, is suggested.” 

Final report accepted : November 18, 1959. 


Title: Determining an effective educational program for children of migratory 
workers in Wisconsin. 

Investigator: Dr. Donald R. Thomas, assistant professor of education. 

Institution : University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 

Project number : 674. 

Period of operation : September 1959 to September 1960. 

“This study proposes to determine an effective educational program for chil- 
dren of agricultural migratory workers in the State of Wisconsin. The intent 
of the total study is to answer three questions. One, is it possible to predict the 
arrival of specific migrant children in specific areas at specific times with enough 
accuracy that programs of education for those children are feasible? Two, can 
the operation of programs of education for migratory children be made finan- 
cially realistic enough to insure permanent establishment of such programs 
through local community, State, and Federal resources? Third, can a teach- 
ing program appropriate to the needs of migrant children be developed which 
will achieve significant results for all of the children in the short periods of time 
available? 

“The initial phase, represented in the current project, will be to develop form 
X which crew leaders will be asked to file, along with their labor contract, list- 
ing the names, ages, and home school of all children accompanying their crew. 
Confirmation of the arrival of such children at the predicted time and place in 
Wisconsin will be tabulated. Simultaneously, on the bases of the returns of 
form X, a second form, Y, will be sent to the home school of the children thus 
identified, seeking a brief educational assessment of each child. Stage 1, just 
deseribed above, will respond only to the predictive procedure question. Stage 
2 and 3, based upon and dependent upon stage 1, will be concerned with (1) the 
location, financing, and operating of appropriate schools in cooperation with 
the Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction, and (2) the development 
of a curriculum for such schools, and will be constituted as an extension to the 
current project.” 

Mr. Fiynt. May I say also, Mr. Chairman, that if the committee 
should be interested in further details concerning these projects, 
three of them have been completed and full details of the findings 


could be made available. 

While these bills are concerned with the educational deficiencies 
of the children of migrant agricultural workers, we would emphasize 
that education is but one of the many problems of these under- 
privileged people, and that the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has both an active interest and ongoing programs of 
leadership in a wide range of the problems affecting this group. For 
instance, the Public Health Service has a unit devoted exclusively 
to the health needs of migrant workers. I have here an extremely 
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informative publication of the Public Health Service, prepared in 
cooperation with the Children’s Bureau, detailing the geographic 
location and numbers of migrant agricultural employees county by 
county in the United States. Copies of this material have been fur- 
nished to members of the committee. 

Mr. Battery. Permit the Chair to interrupt. Would you leave, for 
the information of the committee, a copy of that publication. 

Mr. Fiynv. I believe it isa very valuable publication. It is the only 
one of its kind, Mr. Chairman. I shall be glad to furnish a copy for 
the record. 

Mr. Battery. Apparently we have copies of it. I had not noticed it. 
Proceed. 

Mr. Fiynr. Each year for a number of years, the Office of the Secre- 
tary has prepared a comprehensive analysis of the activities of our 
Department, and of each of its constituent agencies, in the field of 
migrant labor. I have the latest of these publications with me and, 
with your permission, Mr. Chairman, would like to have it inserted 
in the record at the conclusion of my testimony. 

Mr. Battery. Without objection, your request will be granted, 

Mr. Frynt. Mr. Chairman, as I have indicated, we believe that 
State action is the key to improving educational opportunities for 
children of migrant agricultural workers. A number of States have 
acted to establish educational programs—including summer school 
programs—for these children; and other States have initiated plan- 
ning toward this end. Among the States with active programs or 
plans are New Jersey, New York, Texas, Oregon, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
California, Colorado, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. At present 28 
States have committees on migratory labor which are concerned with 
programs affecting every aspect of conditions common to migratory 
workers and their families. In addition to State action, there is grow- 
ing concern and action on the part of local governments and private 
organizations. 

The Office of Education is deeply interested in helping to provide 
leadership in meeting the educational needs of migrant workers and 
their families. We conceive of the Federal role as one of professional 
leadership and encouragement of State, local, and private programs. 
In making this role effective, it may well be that present activities 
should be expanded. We do not believe, however, that Federal as- 
sumption of the financial burden of providing education for these 
persons is a desirable approach to this problem. We are particularly 
opposed to direct Federal involvement in local educational organiza- 
tion and financing, as proposed in the bills before the committee. Ex- 
cept where the Federal Government acts as a local taxpayer—as in 
the federally impacted areas programs—we are convinced that the 
proper Federal relationship in education is with the States. 

This concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. We will 
attempt to answer any questions the committee may have with respect 
to the problem before it. 

Mr. Barry. My first question is in regard to an explanation of 
your last statement about excepting the federally affected areas. 
What are you doing for those migrant farmworkers in those federally 
affected districts, some 3,300 of them ? 
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Mr. Fiynr. I think we are referring to the principle of Federal 
relationships. We are raising a question concerning this. With the 
exception of those cases where the Federal Government is, in essence, 
a local taxpayer, such as in the case of Public Law 875 and 874, we 
think our relationships should be directly with the States rather than 
with the local community, as provided in these two bills. 

Mr. Battery. There was no evidence of any Federal activity or State 
activity in the situation I described at Bakersfield, Calif. Nobody 
seemed to be interested in that weed patch situation. It was unsani- 
tary and unsatisfactory. Water had to be transported to the residents. 

Mr. Fiynr. The purport of the statement is not to indicate we be- 
lieve there is any special concern with the migrant workers in the 
federally impacted area program, but dealing direc tly with the local 
school district in those areas is based on the fact that the Federal 
Government is, in effect, a local taxpayer. 

We in the Office of Education believe—and I believe our colleagues 
in the Public Health Service share this view—that such activities 
as we conduct should be related to State leadership, which has the 
responsibility in this area. 

Mr. Barry. Would it occur to the good doctor that maybe the De- 
partment has changed the basic objectives of Public Law 875 and 874, 
that when originated 10 vears ago they were not supposed to be pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes? Were they ? 

Mr. Fiynvr. In recent years it has been the view of the administra- 
tion, I believe, sir, that the Federal Government is, in essence, occupy- 
ing the position of 

Mr. Battey. That apparently seems to be the approach to it today, 
but at that time it was considered as reimbursement by the Federal 
Government for impacting the district. I guess you could draw the 
conclusion there that the Government was in a quasi-position of being 
a taxpayer at least. 

There is another question or two that occurs to me in your testi- 
mony. What would be the attitude of the Department if the grants 
were made to the States so that your Department would not have to 
deal with the individual school districts throughout the Nation ? 

Mr. Frynr. I cannot answer that conclusively, Mr. Chairman. I 
am sure it is a very important consideration here. I daresay that we 
would be obliged to say here, as we have in other present proposals 
for legislation, that we would not put as high a priority on this par- 
ticular proposal as we do on our proposals for school construction 
and for construction of college facilities, which are our highest ob- 
jectives at this time. 

Mr. Battny. Would you give us the benefit of your information on 
these five demonstration centers that you mentioned, three of which 
have been completed. Just what is the nature of that program? Did 
that program grow out of this meeting such as the one you described 
in Phoenix, Ariz. ? 

Mr. Fiynv. No, sir: these programs grow out of our research pro- 
ert am under Public Law 531, the Cooperative Research and Demon- 

‘ation Act. These represent projects which have been going on for 
some years. 

Mr. Baitry. Would you mind giving us the information as to where 
they are located and some of the basic material 
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Mr. Fiynrt. Yes, sir. I will be glad to do so. 

The first project which is listed in our program as project No. 042, 
is entitled “Educational Problems of Migrant Children.” This proj- 
ect has been carried out under contract with Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, Kalamazoo, Mich. It was designed to determine how many 
years of education migrant children have had, the number of schools 
attended each year, the regularity of attendance, the periods of with- 
drawal from school, the educational achievements of the children, and 
the attitudes toward education. This is one of the three projects 
which has been completed. 

The next project is entitled “The Improvement of School Organi- 
zation and Administration To Meet the Needs of Children of Migrant 
Farmworkers.” That is project No. 307. It has been conducted un- 
der contract with the State department of education, Denver, Colo., 
which is one of the States which has done a great deal in this area. 

In this project we are trying to find out five things; first, to identify 
existing alee in the education of migrant children; second, to 
identify the best methods of teaching suc ch children; third, to find 
ways to integrate the educational program for migrant children with 
the total educational program; fourth, to establish better ways of 
recordkeeping in relation to these children ; fifth, to investigate needed 
inservice training programs for teachers of migrant children. 

Item No. 4 in this project represents one of the most difficult of all 
the problems faced in trying to tackle the education of these children, 
the mability to maintain a consistent record. They begin in Florida 
or in Texas and move northward. Unfortunately, people who live 
on the road have few archives, and rec ordkeeping for them is very 
difficult. 

It has been very difficult to bring a child into a new system with 
any sort of basic record with him. “It has been necessary frequently 
to test him orally or in writing to ascertain where he should be fitted 
into the scheme of things. T his has taken a great deal of time. 

One of the things we have worked very hard at is to get a kind of 
dossier that will follow the pupil and which can be either transported 
by the parents of the pupil or sent forward by mail, the latter method 
Wing referable. 

ave two projects with Florida State University, one of the 
Met which is the home State of large numbers of migrant workers. 
The first. of these is entitled “Late School Entrance and Children’s 
Adjustment.” The second is “Late School Entrance, Social Accept- 
ance, and Children’s School Achievement.” 

The major objectives of this project are: 

First, to determine the effect of late school entrance, December to 
February 15, on the total social structure of the classroom and social 
status of the late entrants. 

Second, to investigate the effect of teachers’ attitudes on the per- 
sonal-social adjustment of late entrants. 

Third, to investigate the effects of late school entrance on the aca- 
demic achievement and social acceptance of elementary school chil- 
dren. These projects have been completed and summarized. 

The next project is one in connection with the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison, a study to determine an effective educational pro- 
gram for children of agricultural migratory workers in the State of 
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Wisconsin. The major objective of this program is to develop pre- 
dictive procedures for the arrival of specific children in specific areas 
at specific times with enough degree of accuracy so that programs of 
education can be planned for them and await them upon their arrival. 

Mr. Baier. I do not believe the folks up in Wisconsin agree with 
the position of the Department. I have a lengthy communication 
here from the State university wherein they speak very favorably 
of this legislation. 

I expect to put it in the record of the hearings later on. 

Before we leave this question of responsibility, what about the 
activities of the Department of Agriculture in the field of migratory 
labor ? 

When the Congress passes, at the suggestion of the Department of 
Agriculture, legislation affecting, let us say, migratory workers com- 
ing in from Mexico, we often refer to them as “wetbacks.” 

Do you think that situation impacts your school districts and there 
is a Government responsibility connected with that type of legislation ¢ 

Mr. Fiynv. I think we feel, sir, there is no question about the 
impact. 

Mr. Battery. Whose responsibility is it? Is it the responsibility 
of the Government ? 

Mr. Fiyntr. We do have an ongoing State and local system of edu- 
cation which is intended to take care of the children who are residents 
of the districts in which they live, permanently or otherwise. 

I feel, as we have said in our testimony, that we ought to look to the 
States to take the first step in providing education for these children. 
We do feel that the Federal Government has an important respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Baitry. What do you mean by the “first step”? You say in 
your presentation here this morning that you are basically opposed 
to it. 

Mr. Friynr. I believe, Mr. Chairman, we stated that we thought 
the responsibility was that of the States and local communities, and 
such assistance rendered by the Federal Government should be in the 
form of professional leadership and establishment of patterns, but 
all actions should best be initiated by the States. 

Mr. Battery. Would you be opposed to legislation which would 
provide grants to the States, to be passed on by your Department to 
the States for use in this field ? 

I am just asking you that question to find out what your basic 
reasoning was—whether it was the question of a balanced budget 
about which we hear a lot. 

Mr. Fiynt. Well, as we have stated in the testimony, we believe 
there are some very important things that can be done with our pres- 
ent authority, which we are proceeding to do. 

We have expended considerable money in our program of coopera- 
tive research. 

As I have indicated, the Public Health Service of the Department 
has established a special unit to be concerned with the health of mi- 
grant workers. I cannot say in advance of a request that we would 
take a favorable posture concerning a proposal to make grants to the 
States. 
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I do feel, however, sir, that at this time we have two major pieces 
of legislation which would assist the school systems within the States 
and the higher institutions and that we feel they have highest priority 
and that anything which supports the entire program of education 
within the form of this 

Mr. Barrey. Let me say to you, Doctor, I am interested in some of 
the legislation you are talking about personally, particularly when 
you get into the field of classroom construction. 

I notice the bill that Mrs. Green has introduced is different from 
the one that I tossed in the hopper, in that she would provide fellow- 
ships for the training of people to handle this problem. 

Is there any thought on your part that, perhaps, our efforts at the 
present time should be more in the nature of material assistance rather 
than the idea of taking several years to train special teachers to handle 
these problems? That could not be done overnight, I am sure. 

If you are talking about, as her bill provides, granting fellowships 
in that particular field, it is going to require some time before the 
people you are training would be available. 

Now, would you suggest, just for the information of the other 
members of the subcommittee and the full committee, whether or not 
this legislation should be considered? What do you think of that 
plan? It came up in discussion before another subcommittee a few 
days ago on juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Frynr. I think there is no question, Mr. Chairman, but that 
special educational, psychological, and sociological problems exist in 
relation to this group in the population. Also, special administrative 
problems exist. The flow of these people from their winter head- 
quarters, frequently in Florida or in Texas, northward is very com- 
plex and a succeeding series of residences in differing types of 
communities makes a very serious impact on both the adults and the 
children. 

It is true that it will take several years for a program aimed to 
prepare such leadership to take effect. On the other hand, there is 
no question that special studies need to be made of the psychological, 
educational, and health problems of these workers. I do not think 
that the States should await the findings of such studies, but it is very 
obvious we are up against a problem here that we have not yet been 
able to solve. These people group and regroup themselves as they 
move, and the children remain a few days or 2 weeks in one group and 
then the group splits and goes in a dozen different directions and the 
children are then exposed to another community. The attitude of 
the community and the teachers and the other schoolchildren, as I 
indicated in the wording of some of these research projects, is of very 
great Importance. 

In seven or eight States they have worked very hard to tackle the 
problem of bringing about a change of attitude on the part of the 
local population and the faculty and the schoolchildren. 

There are undoubtedly some very long range problems here. There 
are also some very difficult administrative problems. The need to 
make some special studies, to conduct testing programs, I can say, 
sir, is obviously very important. 

I think when we say that there are some things that we could do 
by expanding our own program, this is what we mean, such as for 
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example, assisting States in doing some of the things that we are 
doing here with the State of Florida and with the State of Wisconsin 
in trying to do a planning job so we can have the answers to some 
of these questions, without which it is very obvious we will not have 
a successful operation. 

Mr. Battery. Doctor, I know you are deeply interested in our De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. The most severe criticism I have heard 
of that legislation was directed at your Department, and they are 
finding fault that the legislation is referred to as the Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. 

Your Department has granted some fellowships in the field of folk- 
lore and they think that is a pretty far departure from the purpose of 
the Defense Education Act. 

Has that come to the attention of the Department ? 

Mr. Friynr. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman; that has been brought to the 
attention of the Department by a number of people. 

I am prepared to state, however, that if our critics would take a 
deep look at what was being done in this area, I think they would 
not have quite so much concern. 

The use of the word “folklore” is, of course, one commonly made by 
scholarly people. In actual fact, this project, which is a project in 
cultural anthropology, is concerned with the basic psychological mores 
of the carryover of culture from early times of rural and mountain 
people, as an activity in which scholars of all nations engage in their 
own countries. The project, I think, is a good one. It is very im- 
portant that we have knowledge of these ongoing motivations that 
affect our native population in remote, rural areas and in mountain- 
ous sections. In fact, the knowledge of some of these things is not 
merely a scholarly interest, but it is real important in terms of how 
these people think and how these people live. This covers their atti- 
tude toward education and their attitude toward living in a modern 
world. Often, we understand people when we know their cultural 
heritage. We speak of it as folklore but, actually, it is a term that is 
a shorthand term for an important aspect of cultural anthropology 
which is highly scientific and thoroughly worked out. 

I might point out that title TV of the NDEA is not earmarked 
for any particular field of training; that. it is assumed that the entire 
fabric of higher education deserves to be supported through increasing 
the number of faculty members needed, and that areas in which large 
numbers of people are concerned requires as much support as any 
other area. It is not necessarily restricted to science. The Congress 
did not restrict that title to science, mathematics, or languages. 

Mr. Battery. Would the Doctor suggest that we failed to revise the 
title of the bill? 

Mr. Fiynr. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Battery. Would you go so far as to suggest that the Congress 
failed when they passed the legislation to revise the caption of the 
bill—the title of the bill—and call it something different from the 
Defense Education Act ? 

Mr. Fiynr. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. I would gather that 
most people thought when the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 was before the Congress, that while there were places where 
special emphasis should be placed on mathematics or science or lan- 
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guages which would have an immediate impact on defense needs, that 
in such a title as title IV that the support of the whole structure of 
education was an important factor in the defense of our country. We 
have got to build a strong system of colleges and universities, and a 
program which intends to provide faculty members for the entire 
spectrum of learning is, in itself, a good thing in terms of building our 
national defense. 

As I recall the discussions within the committee, they were very con- 
cerned with this. 

Mr. Baiey. I thoroughly agree with you that when we put a pro- 
vision in there to make loans to high school gr aduates to attend col- 
lege, we created a problem not only of space in your colleges and 
universities but a problem of classroom teachers. 

Mr. Fiynr. Yes, sir; and that is why I believe the Congress was so 
favorable to adding title IV to assist the colleges in meeting the addi- 
tional impact caused by our finding of an increased number of stu- 
dents of college timber through title V, and title V of the act is aimed 
to establish a testing program and a program of counseling and 
guidance, and to identify the able students who are not now financially 
able to attend college or not even motivated to do so. 

The evidence we have had so far, Mr. Chairman, is to the effect. that 
this is in many, many communities brilliantly successful; that we are 
now locating bright young people whose families in the past felt that 
they had not any financial means even to harbor the ambition of going 
to college. It was futile. Now, they havea feeling 

Mr. Battery. Are you getting any of the sons and daughters of my 
coal miners ¢ 





Mr. Fryntr. We have had some very glowing reports from your 


State and from the coal mining country of Kentucky, Mr. Bailey, 
which indicate the effectiveness of these local programs. We have had 
reported to us communities that were so enthusiastic about this that 
they put up private money to assist the school boards to get the coun- 
seling and guidance program going in local high schools. This is the 
sort of thing that aids the type “of people who are found in the 
migrant- -labor groups, or in groups who in the past have not. felt 
that going to college was at all feasible, but who are now being reached 
by this type of program and that is an aid to the national defense, 
T think, in the finest sort of way. 

Mr. Batter. I made reference to the sons and daughters of coal 
miners because that is one of my objections, if I have any objection, 
to the matter of the Selective Service Act. I think it is grossly unfair 
in that the children of well-to-do people go to the universities or to 
college and they are given, of course, an exemption from military 
service. 

The parents of these boys and girls in the mining area do not have 
money to send them to school and, so, they go into the service. 

Mr. Fiynt. Our evidence tends to indicate now that we are at about 
the midpoint of the National Defense Education Act. In the second- 
ary schools the testing, counseling and guidance program in title V 
tends to identify the bright and ‘able young person. The improve- 
ment of the science, mathematics, and language programs in the 
secondary schools, brought about by title III, enables them to get the 
hard subjects in the smaller high schools, and the effect of title II, 
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which makes loans to students in many cases, is almost. sufficient to 
maintain them in college over 4 years. All of these factors have a 
very important effect on many of the groups such as the children of 
coal miners to whom you refer, because this now makes it. possible for 
them to have the ambition to go to college, because they know if they 
do, of course, they can get financial help that will carry them through. 

Mr. Battery. You know, Doctor, that is being well received by the 
people also. They are just gradually awakening to the possibilities 
and opportunities they have under this Defense Education Act of 
19D8. 

Mr. Fiynvr. Up to now, we are able to report, Mr. Chairman, that 

25,000 young people have taken out loans under the National Defense 
Education Act. That is almost, but not quite, twice as many students 
as Were borrowing prior to the passage of this act. 

In the academic session of 1957-58 about 70,000 students were bor- 
rowing. The average loan made was $165, which is too small to have 
any real effect on the difference between going and not going to col- 
lege when you have an average cost of $1,000 to $1,200. 

We have slightly more than 124,000 students borrowing under the 
National Defense Education Act under title II at 1,365 colleges and 
universities and the average size of the loan is $500, 

The ability to secure a $500 loan during an academic session can 
make the difference between the student going and not going, because 
if he is going to a State university which has low fees and, maybe, 
low dormitory and food costs, $500 may well represent one-half, or 
more than one-half, of the total cost of his education. 

The student who knows he can get this amount can plan to go to 
college. 

Mr. Battery. We have drifted just a little bit afield from the sub- 
ject of the hearing this morning. However, I am glad to get in the 
record some of the facts and some of the progress that you are making 
in the field of the Defense Education Act. 

Mr. Wier, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Wier. I would have some questions if I thought the three wit- 
nesses were well versed in this migratory problem. First, let me ask 
you this or, perhaps, I should say that you really have a problem here. 

I have been interested in this migratory-labor problem. First, 
however, our school districts have no authority or Jurisdiction over 
compulsory school attendance with these children of these migratory 
workers; do they? In other words, if the parents say, ‘We do not 
want him going to school or her going to school,” there is no way of 
compulsion. In other words, “We are so unsettled that we do not 
want them going to school?” 

Mr. Fiyntv. Dr. Blackwood of our staff, Mr. Wier, who has par- 
ticipated in a study of that problem, I believe can make a contribution 
to that point, if he might speak at this time. 

Dr. Buackwoop. We have analyzed the State programs and some 
of the State school codes to the extent that they deal with that and, 
whereas, we find in a few instances that State codes have set up what 
they call a time period required for residency, in very few instances 
und in very few of the States has the matter of residency been a prob- 
lem. In other words, there has been great permissiveness within 
States and within areas where the local school people were allowed 
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to work out a plan with the agricultural migrant. So, that techni- 
cality has not reared its head in many instances, but there are a few— 
exceptions where local communities have used residency as a basis— 
for which they exclude the children. But, by and large, that has 
not been the reason given. 

Mr. Wier. Let us start at the beginning: 

What percentage of these migrant workers bring their families with 
them? Allofthem ? 

Dr. Biackwoop. We have been using the estimate that for every 
five employees there would be at least one child. Sometimes there 
are man and wife family-units. 

Mr. Wier. I was going to ask you what is the average number of 
children that these families have. 

Dr. Buackwoop. The average is something over three. 

Mr. Wier. Something over three ? 

Dr. Biackwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. The average would be three, then? 

Dr. Buackwoop. Yes, sir; but many of the workers are single males. 

Mr. Wier. I was trying to define 

Mr. Frynt. We have been using, Mr. Wier, the estimates of the 
Department of Labor which indicate they are about as Dr. Blackwood 
says. There are about 20 children for each 100 workers. We do not 
have so precise a finding as the difference between unmarried workers 
or workers operating as single people and family groups, but the 
general pattern is to say there are about 20 children for each 100 
workers. 

Mr. Wier. That is a good answer. 

If you are versed in this at all, can you tell me whether or not, based 
upon your surveys, that in some cases these children who are underage 
are still working in the fields? Is there child labor carried on in this 
endeavor today ? 

Mr. Frynt. I do not believe, Mr. Wier, that we have very much 
information on that. 

Mr. Wier. You have demonstrated here that you have made quite 
a study of it. 

Mr. Fiynt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. And, you must have made the study in the field or 
through school systems as to whether or not these children still are 
called upon to go out and help bring in some income? 

Dr. Biackwoop. We know that the Department of Labor has 
figures on that and, perhaps, will testify and give the exact. figures. 

We do know that in some school districts there are children of 
school age working in the fields during school hours. The bill, of 
course, simply says that children of school age are prohibited from 
working in the fields during school hours. 

Mr. Wier. Is the school age determined in the overall picture or 
is that determined by application of the State school age? 

Dr. Brackwoop. That would be the State school law. 

Mr. Wier. So, as far the Federal law is concerned governing child 
labor 

Dr. BLackwoop. They use the interpretation of each State for that. 

Mr. Wier. They use the interpretation of the State? 

Dr. Biackwoop. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wier. So if a State has an 18-year-old age or 16-year-old 
age, there would be 2 years’ difference in the school compulsion ¢ 

“Dr. Biackwoop. That would be my understanding. 

Mr. Fiynr. The normal pattern is 5 through 16. Some States 
have a 17-year-old law and a very small number have an 18- -year-old 
law as the limit. 

Mr. Wier. The problem here is the migration into the general 
term of employment in any one locality. Is this a fast-moving opera- 
tion? Do they stay, let us say, over a month in any one location? 

Dr. Buackwoop. In some instances they do, but this is such a 
variable you cannot speak of an individual. You could speak only 
of groups. We know the season of employment but what happens 
to the people within that season of employment is not so readily 
detected. But, we have studies of individual families. 

I could give one example, and it would only be an example, of 
a study of 100 persons who had agreed prior to their leaving Florida 
to stay together so that they could be studied, and they have moved 
from Florida up into Virginia and on up into Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York, and even after they had agreed to do this, 
when they moved to the Virginia site, they began to disperse in all 
directions after a few weeks. So, it is very difficult. 

Mr. Wier. That brings up another point: Are you speaking of 
native Mexicans or these people that you say stay in Florida and 
stay around San Antonio? Are they Americans? 

Dr. Buackwoop. The ones we are speaking of are American 
citizens. 

Mr. Wrer. Under the jurisdiction of our school age? 

Dr. Brackwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiynt. They tend to use two areas as winter quarters, at least 
in the East. One is Texas and the other is Florida. They are made 
up of native population, both white and Negro, and they have 
adopted this life and many of them have followed it for years. They 
are likely to remain, say, 3 months in their area of permanent resi- 
dence—say, south Florida—and then they begin to move into the 
market ‘garden areas of Florida and on through ¢ reorgia and into 
South Carolina and the market garden of Virginia and the New 
Jersey shore. Take, for example, the peachgrowing season in Geor- 
gia. It goes on for close to a month for the different varieties which 
come in each w eek, and the peachgrower plans it like this, and many 
of them may stay 3or4 weeks. In other cases where you have a single- 
crop area such as in parts of South Carolina, the thing is wiped ‘out 
ina week and they move on. It depends upon the nature of the crop. 
The people from Texas have a tendency to move on into Colorado 
into the sugar beet areas and farther north. 

Mr. Wier. Would your surveys indicate that there is a desire on 
the part of the parents to have these children educated, or are they 
satisfied to be gypsies ? 

Mr. Frynvt. The motivation for parents to be sure that their chil- 
dren enter school the day they arrive is very low, unfortunately. 

Mr. Wier. That is what I am afraid of. 

Mr. Friynr. People who have had to leave a permanent habitation 
and regular employment to take up this kind of employment, obvi- 
ously are not highly motivated in this area. That, of course, is one 
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of the reasons a number of Members of Congress have suggested that 
some program of adult education would be important to develop a 
higher motivation on the part of the parents. 

Mr. Wier. Let me ask one final question: If your Department were 
allocated $5 million tomorrow to ane to solve this problem, how 
would you tackle it? Just by research, I suppose, and planning?! 
What would you do with $5 million tomorrow in this field ? 

Mr. Fiynt. Well, of course, the Office of Education is not accus- 
tomed to being handed $5 million. 

Mr. Wier. Well, this bill provides for that. 

Mr. Fiynrt. Right off, Mr. Wier 

Mr. Wier. Neither one of the bills provides appropriations, and I 
use the round figure of $5 million because you could not do anything 
with $1 million except officework. 

Mr. Fiynr. Well, I should venture to suggest there are probably 
three aspects of any approach that would have to be taken, and I hope 
my colleagues will correct me if I am not entirely right in this: 

In the first place, the sociological characteristics of these people 
have to be known better and some means has to be found to bring 
about a desire to give their children the kind of opportunity that other 
children have who remain in place. 

We do not really have all those answers because these are people 
who have normally been thrown out of other types of employment 
and have been unable to compete and many of them are attracted by 
this nomadic form of life. Some of those elements simply do not 
include sufficient motivation and it is obvious that we do need, as we 
do in the case of juvenile delinquency, some more information about 
the special characteristics of these people. It is very clear, sir, that 
some additional research information needs to be obtained. 

Mr. Wier. Then, it is not money that you need ? 

Mr. Fiynr. Well, we have money for this already and I think we 
are going along on it. We could use more, but I dare say, we can get 
some very important answers with the funds available to us, and that 
is why I indicated the research projects that we have—is to find out 
what the problem is. 

The next most important problem is to solve the administrative 
problem involved in maintaining some sort of continuous educational 
contact with these people. I referred in the testimony to a number 
of interstate agreements and to a conference we have recently called 
at Phoenix, Ariz., largely because in time it was adjacent to a con- 
ference on migratory labor. But, as a whole, we have to get some 
kind of joint interstate action by the States who have these people 
throughout the area. Let us say, for example, sir, the group of States 
starting with Florida and moving on to New England and back. 
These people trek northward and trek back. It is these States who 
are concerned with several problems. First, is the immediate identifi- 
cation of the children in the community and machinery to go into 
the labor camps and interview the parents and the children and get 
them into school almost the next day, because if 1 day is lost, then 
you have lost a very important increment in the stay of that child. 

The other, of course, is some form of State planning. One of the 
research projects I refer to is wholly devoted to the problem of state- 
wide planning. In the State of Wisconsin it has been both largely 
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because the State department of education in the State of Wisconsin 
is interested in this problem and has come forward and asked us for 
help. Obviously, that is very important because they are motivated 
to do something and they would like to develop a scheme through 
which they can identify the children quickly, have some knowledge 
of their characteristics and have a teaching staff and specialized edu- 
cational people, ready to receive the child in the community and to 
work with the parents and the child and to plan a program that will 
keep them in school continuously while they are within the State of 
Wisconsin. Granted that they may be in several communities while 
they are there, as Dr. Blackwood indicated, one of the most difficult 
problems is that these labor groups form and reform and scatter. One 
hundred families will appear in an area let us say a peach-picking 
area of Georgia and a half dozen of them will become discontented 
and leave the next day. They will not find the proper employment 
and move on. They break up and rebreak up, and these States have 
to know something of the pattern. 

Those things need to be done before we can develop any sort of 
educational program. In my judgment it is absolutely essential that 
we develop some kind of record system, and if a child in the seventh 
grade, or alleged to be in the seventh grade, appears in Minnesota 
or Wisconsin without any records whatsoever, it takes some days to 
test them and find out what their reading ability is and mathematics 
ability and where to place them. This is the kind of thing I refer 
to—ability to be in a state of readiness when they arrive within the 
State or the locality. 

Of course, much help can be gotten from large employers. Many 
of the larger employers are stressing this very greatly. When we 
refer in our testimony to private groups, we refer to those. 

But, if there had to be $5 million spent, I think those are the three 
problems that will have to be solved, Mr. Wier, and up to now, many 
of the best efforts of educators break down simply because the ele- 
ments, before and after, are not there. No one local community can 
solve it by itself. 

Mr. Wier. It does not stay with them long enough ? 

Mr. Fiynv. No, sir; it does not stay with them long enough, but 
a whole statewide program, say, in South Carolina, Wisconsin, or 
New Jersey which seemed to take the whole body of migrant labor 
into the communities of those States and there was a state of readi- 
ness for them, much might be done. 

Dr. BLuackwoop. Could I make one brief statement to this point? 

Mr. Wier. Go ahead. 

Dr. Biackwoop. One thing we have found overwhelmingly is that 
when children are in school and have a successful experience, they 
want to go back, by and large, and there are many examples that 
indicate, for example, in Colorado where they have had five summer 
school sessions of 6 weeks each over the last several years that chil- 
dren, perhaps, put a little pressure on their parents to return to these 
communities. So, there is evidence that when children have a good 
school experience and want to go back, parents in some instances 
bend an ear to that plea. So, it does motivate us to try to get them 
into school and give them a good experience. : 

Mr. Wier. That is all. 
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Mr. Battey. Thank you, Mr. Wier, for your contribution. 

I have some points that will be of interest in a further discussion 
of this matter. 

Mr. Wier. It is not only education that I am concerned with, but 
the whole Mexican problem and many more sections of our society 
are concerned with it. 

Mr. Batrry. This, I take it, and I think probably is the understand- 
ing of the Department, that this applies largely to our native migrant 
workers rather than to the legislation that comes out of the Agricul- 
ture Committee affecting Mexican workers ? 

Mr. Fiynr. That is “Tight. Generally speaking, Mr. Bailey, the 
group you refer to comprise contract workers without children. 
They do not come as families. They are individual laborers who have 
contracted to come and work. The group that we are thinking of 
here are of old stock that have been here for centuries and have 
simply t taken to the road to work. To use a sociological term, they 
are “displaced people.” They are really displaced from any com- 
munity ties. The character of this has changed a great deal. In 
earlier times I understand that most of these were single, individual 
workers—individual men—and only with the development of the 
trailer and good roads—and many of them have their trailers behind 
them and others live in their sedans—the whole family now moves. 

We are concerned that here is a body of old population that have as 
family groups simply taken to the road. 

Mr. Battery. I was opposed to the migrant legislation as it con- 
cerned Mexican workers. They are exempt from the payment of 
social security taxes and they are exempt from the payment of income 
taxes, and a great trouble with those contract workers is that they 
come over and are farmed out to some farmer under contract. To 
them that contract does not mean a thing and they leave the farmer 
and disappear and go into other types of work other than farmwork 
and roam around all over the country. 

I remember that we let a contract for relocation of 13 miles of rail- 
road track which was displaced when we built a huge reservoir in 
my congressional district, and the C. A. Smith Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., had the contract. Who should show up along with our other 
workers but 16 Mexicans. I sent an inspector down from the Labor 
Department and 9 out of the 16 of them were wetbacks and they 
turned them over to the immigration authorities to send them back. 
Only 6 of them had progressed to the point where they had applica- 
tions in for American citizenship. But, you will find that going on 
by the thousands. There are estimated to be over a half million wet- 
backs roaming around all over the country getting into industrial 
work and, especially, your railroads and things of that kind. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartey. We appreciate very much your presence here, Doctor, 
this morning. I had not taken the trouble to inquire about what your 
position would be. So, at least, that part of the proceedings are 
clarified. j 

Mr. Frynr. Thank you, Mr. Bailey. We are always happy to 
appear before you. 
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We would like to offer for the record our publication entitled “Pro- 
gram Directions in Migrant Labor.” 
~ (The publication referred to follows :) 


PROGRAM DIRECTIONS IN MIGRANT LABOR OF THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EpUCATION, AND WELFARE, FISCAL YEAR 1960 


BACKGROUND STATEMENT 


The programs for which the Department has specific legal authority and 
responsibility apply to programs for the entire population including agricul- 
tural migrants. Programs in the field of migratory labor are provided through 
the consultation, technical services, research, social security benefits, and 
financial assistance authorized under the regular programs of the majority of 
its operating units. These units are the Public Health Service, the Social 
Security Administration (the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance), the Office of Edu- 
vation, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. The Food and Drug 
Administration as a regulatory agency has only limited activities or services 
which relate directly to migrants. 

In addition to the services provided to States, localities, and voluntary or- 
ganizations directly from headquarters staff, regional office personnel also 
actively participate in providing the consultation and technical services re- 
lated to operating programs as needed by the States in each region. They 
cooperate in activities designed to provide continuity of service as migrants 
move and in various special projects, make information available to the States 
and to the central office concerning the status of agricultural migrants and 
steps being taken to improve conditions, and assist in stimulating State and 
interstate activities. As a recent example of the role of regional office per- 
sonnel, on October 9-10, 1958, a conference in Washington, D.C., was held of 
State health and welfare personnel from the eastern seaboard States which in- 
volved the joint planning of four of the Department’s regional offices. 

Internally, the Departmental Committee serves as a means of exchanging 
information, coordination of program planning, and cooperative formulation of 
policy recommendations by the operating units. As examples, the Departmental 
Committee serves as the mechanism for providing information, consultation, 
and technical assistance from the several agencies to numerous groups. The 
Council of State Governments, national and regional religious and professional 
organizations concerned specifically with health, education, or welfare including 
the American Public Health Association, the National Education Association, 
the American Public Welfare Association, and the National Council on Agri- 
cultural Life and Labor are examples of groups served. 

In order to assist migrants in becoming accepted members of the communities 
in which they live and work and to avoid isolating them, the Department holds 
the view that services and programs should be extended to them within the 
framework of existing or developing programs and services for the general 
population, rather than through special programs. It is recognized that, 
whereas special services may be required on a temporary basis to relieve emer- 
gency conditions arising from their transient status or other circumstances 
growing out of their unique situation in the economy, it is desirable that long- 
term objectives of helping the group become absorbed within the general pop- 
ulation guide the development of the program. 

Some significant program accomplishments are being achieved through the 
coordinated efforts of the Department and other Federal governmentai agen- 
cies working in cooperation with the States, local communities and voluntary 
organizations, As examples, the Office of Education is promoting improved 
educational opportunities for migrants as part of its consultation and technical 
Services to State departments of education and other interested groups. The 
Public Health Service, in a similar manner, encourages the extension of health 
services to migrants. The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance works 
with migrants and their employers to gain increased acceptance of socis|! secur- 
ity coverage for migrant agricultural workers. The Children’s Bureau and 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation are providing financial assistance under 
special project grants designed to extend child health and welfare services 
and vocational rehabilitation services, respectively, to the migrant population. 
These special projects are in addition to the ongoing efforts of these two oper- 
ating units to improve services for migrants as part of the general population. 
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A major activity of the Department is its continuous cooperation with the 
President’s Committee on Migratory Labor. Since its inception in 1954, the 
Secretary of the Department has served on the Committee, and staff assistance 
has been provided by the Department through membership of staff on the work- 
ing group of the President's Committee. In this connection, through delegation 
from the President’s Committee, the Department has assumed responsibility 
for exercising leadership in recommending approaches in the fields of its com- 
petence. In addition, it has participated with the other Federal agencies in the 
development of suggested housing codes, transportation regulations, and other 
Committee projects requiring cooperation within the Department and with out- 
side agencies. 

The continuing activities of the Department for migrants are in recognition 
of the fact that the group continues to present very serious national problems. 
Among the major hurdles still to be overcome are those associated with low 
income, insecure employment, lack of protection of certain labor laws, and in- 
adequate health protection and care, inclusive of acceptable housing and en- 
vironmental sanitation. Other problems relate to the lack of provision, in the 
average case, of adequate welfare services and the dearth of education or the 
undereducation of migrant children and adults through inadequate and infre- 
quent schooling. In many instances, the inability of migrants to receive the 
necessary services is a results of the maintenance of State residence require- 
ments. 

In the context of the foregoing problem areas, the Department adheres to the 
principle that domestic agricultural migrants are entitled to the same protection 
and provisions for security, health, education, and welfare as are enjoyed by 
the population at large and that the primary responsibility for the provision of 
necessary services to migrants rests with States and local communities, i.e., 
communities have responsibility for accepting them as contributors to and mem- 
bers of the community wherever they work and live temporarily. 

In the following pages there are presented statements of the operating agen- 
cies of the Department in the field of migratory labor—efforts which are de- 
signed to help stimulate and develop solutions to the problems involved within 
the framework of the Department's respnosibilities and concern with the health, 
education, and welfare of the population as a whole. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


I. General statement of purposes 

The Office of Education's program for migrant children is focused on supply- 
ing information to educational leaders in the field and stimulating leadership 
programs among individuals who are more directly in contact with migrant 
agricultural workers. 


IT. Continuing accomplishments 

The Office cooperates with State departments of education in assessing the 
educational problems and current programs. The programs for migrant children 
in Colorado, Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania especially, are being studied 
for the suggestions they have developed that will be useful to other States. 

(2) Distribution of exchange packets of materials on the education of migrant 
children. 

(3) Cooperation with nongovernmental agencies through the departmental 
Committee on Migratory Labor and the President’s Committee on Migratory 
Labor in stimulating attention to all factors related to the educational oppor- 
tunities of migrant children. 

(4) Three research studies in connection with the Office of Education co- 
operative research program are underway. The first is a study by Western 
Michigan University dealing with migrant education in Van Buren County, Mich., 
and the second is a study by the Colorado State Department of Education to 
determine how a State can organize its resources to deal effectively with the 
educational problems of large numbers of migrant families in the States. The 
Federal contribution to this study is $10,000 per year for 3 years, a total of 
$30,000. The third research project is on migrant education in southern Illinois 
being carried on by Southern Illinois University. 


IIT. New program emphases 


Tentative plans are being made for a national conference on the education of 
migrants to be held in the Northwest for the Western and Northwestern States. 
This will be held during 1959. 
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IV. Proposed expenditures 

No specific appropriation is being requested for projects in connection with 
the education of migrants. Present personnel, now assigned largely to other 
projects, will give some time to the consideration of migrant education. Money 
for organizing and traveling to the proposed Northwest Migrant Conference 
will come from the travel and conference budget. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


I. General statement 

Activities have been directed during the past year toward achievement of the 
vocational rehabilitation goal, namely, to increase the awareness of the migrant 
problem among State vocational rehabilitation agencies and to encourge the 
agencies to provide services to handicapped migrant workers. 

Selected publications relating to migrants have been sent to regional repre- 
sentatives to be used as the basis for informing and stimulating discussions with 
State agency personnel. The departmental statement entitled “Program Direc- 
tions in Migrant Labor, Fiscal 1950,” was made available to regional repre- 
sentatives in February 1958. In an effort to encourage State agencies to under- 
tuke rehabilitation of the disabled migrant, the release notice for the statement 
called attention to the fact that each operating unit of the Department has spe- 
cific legal authority and responsibility for providing services to eligibles from 
the entire population including agricultural migrants. 

IIT, Continuing accomplishments 

Although there has not been an investigative study in fiscal 1958 devoted solely 
to determining the incidence of disability and handicapping conditions among 
migrant agricultural workers, affirmation that such conditions continue to exist 
is contained in the Third Progress Report of the California Farm Labor Project 
published June 1, 1958. This project, located in the heart of the San Joaquin 
Valley in central California, assessed the problem of chronic illness and dis- 
ability among farm laborers and solutions were sought through the provision of 
rehabilitation services. 

The creation of new referral sources and the stimulation of existing regular 
sources, such as welfare and public health agencies, which were found neces- 
sary at this stage of project operations, were achieved through discussions with 
staff and through use of slide pictures of migrant labor camps. These visual 
aids were planned and developed by project personnel, and presented dramati- 
cally the rehabilitation problems and potentialities of agricultural migrant 
laborers. Thus reenergizing referral sources resulted in increased project 
activities. 

From the start of the project on October 1, 1955, through March 31, 1958, 
411 disabled agricultural migrants have been referred for evaluation of their 
rehabilitation potential. Of these, 159 were selected and received rehabilitation 
services provided under the project. An additional 156 agricultural migrants 
were assigned to the project from the general caseload, making 315 agricultural 
migrants who on March 31, 1958, had received rehabilitation services under proj- 
ect operations. With an acceleration in the rate of referrals this eligible group 
is expected to reach 400 at least by June 30, 1959. 

Through project activities, the agricultural migrants referred for rehabilita- 
tion have been studied for information regarding the extent of illiteracy and 
the measurable intellectual and educational level of the group. Project workers 
indicate that as experience increases in how to deal with the agricultural 
migrant, it will be possible to rehabilitate successfully more of those with low- 
level educational attainments. 


IIIT. New program emphases 


With completion on June 30, 1959, of the 3 years of operation of the Cali- 
fornia agricultural migrant project, a full report of project activities and accom- 
plishments will be published. This report will be made available to each State 
agency in the hope that many States having an agricultural migrant population 
will adopt a positive approach toward the problem and begin specific and report- 
able activities toward the identification and rehabilitation of disabled migrant 
workers. States may seek solution of the disabled migrant problem through the 
establishment of a project similar to the one conducted in California. State 
agencies may also encourage staff to seek solutions to the problems of migrants 
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by identifying those created by the mobile pattern of their living which involves 
working out reciprocal procedures to insure some measure of success in pro- 
viding rehabilitation services as they go from State to State. 


IV. Proposed level of expenditures of requested appropriations 


A specific dollar evaluation for rehabilitation services to disabled agricultural 
migrant workers cannot be identified in the current office program or in the 
estimates for the 1960 program. 

This successful project undertaking in California expended from $150,000 to 
$200,000 for each of the 3 years of its operation. This extension and improve- 
ment project of rehabilitation services to migrants has now been incorporated as 
an ongoing procedure in the regular program of the State vocational rehabilita- 
tion agency. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


I. General statement (authorization and purposes of agency as related to mi- 
gratory labor) 

The Public Health Service is the Federal agency specifically charged with 
general responsibility for protecting and improving the health of the Nation. 
Its major functions include: (1) Conducting and supporting research and train- 
ing in the medical and related sciences and in public health methods and 
administration; and (2) assisting the States in the application of new knowl- 
edge to the prevention and control of disease, the maintenance of a healthful 
environment, and the development of community health services. To carry out 
these functions, the Public Health Service administers grants-in-aid to States, 
provides consultation and technical assistance to States and localities, assists 
in the training of personnel and the establishment of effective health pro- 
cedures and practices, and conducts field surveys and demonstrations. 

The Public Health Service maintains a continuing concern for the health of 
agricultural migrants as an integral part of its programs for the general popu- 
lation. In addition, it has specific responsibility for the examination of Mexi- 
ean nationals to assure that they meet the mental and physical requirements 
for admission to the United States for temporary seasonal farmwork under 
eontract under the international agreement between the United States and 
Mexico. 

The Service recognizes that the presence of a considerable number of inter- 
state migrants in any State is a special health problem, and that the character 
of American agricultural industry is such that this problem seems likely to 
continue in the foreseeable future. Therefore, it supports the premise that, 
within the limits of its funds and staff, assistance to States in providing more 
adequately for migrant health services is a particularly important and pertinent 
area of Federal health activity. 


II. Continuing accomplishments 


A unit on Rural Health and Agricultural Migrants in the Division of General 
Health Services, Bureau of State Services, is the focal point for migrant in- 
terests and activities in the Public Health Service. It gives continuing considera- 
tion to the development of Service policy and programs in the migrant field, 
working with other units of the Public Health Service, State health agencies, 
and other National and State agencies to encourage and develop health and re- 
lated activities and to coordinate such effort among different agencies and be- 
tween different geographic areas. 

The unit collects and analyzes data on migrants; provides information, con- 
sultation, and technical assistance to interested groups including at times the 
temporary assignment of personnel to State health agencies; and conducts 
other activities to identify the health problems of agricultural migrants and 
develop ways to solve them. Staff members of the unit and other program 
specialty personnel represent the Service on departmental and interdepartmental 
migrant committees, conferences, and in numerous other relationships with 
national, regional, and State official and voluntary groups. Interdepartmental 
consideration of such problems as migrant housing, transportation, and financing 
health services requires continuing participation on the part of Public Health 
Service staff. 

In addition to this focal point activity, the Public Health Service, through its 
Division of Foreign Quarantine, Bureau of Medical Services, conducts the physi- 
eal examination program to determine the physical fitness of foreign nationals 
coming into the United States for seasonal farmwork under contract. The 
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Venereal Disease Branch of the Communicable Disease Center assists in this 
activity. 

The Division of Indian Health in cooperation with the Denver regional office 
has been working with many of the western State and local health authorities 
on a cooperative program directed toward obtaining health standards for labor 
camps for Indians in the migratory labor force, and screening, immunization, 
and health education programs for the Indian population groups concerned. 

The National Institutes of Health through its research grant programs is cur- 
rently supporting studies, conducted by university departments of public health, 
sociology, and anthropology, in order to obtain better data on the health prob- 
lems, attitudes, and practices of migrant workers. Such research studies are 
essential to the development of improved methods of meeting the special health 
problems of migrant workers. 

The Public Health Service also maintains a continuing interest in migrant 
health through programs and activities for the general population which include: 

(a) Research and demonstrations of methods of working with specific 
population groups, identifying their health problems, ete. 

(b) Consultation and technical assistance to States, including at times 
the temporary assignment of personnel, for the study and control of environ- 
mental health problems, specific hazards of public health importance (for 
example, diarrheal disease, tuberculosis, venereal disease and other com- 
municable diseases, chronic disease, and accidents) and related problems. 

(c) Help on a broad front toward action to meet migrant health prob- 
lems through sharing with the States by means of general health grants 
the costs of nursing, health education, laboratory, environmental sanitation, 
communicable disease control, and other services provided by local health 
jurisdictions; similarly sharing with the States the costs of meeting special 
health problems such as tuberculosis (on a formula grant basis) and 
venereal disease (on a special project grant basis), including the costs of 
case finding, diagnosis, and epidemiological followup. Costs are also shared 
for venereal disease treatment. 


Ill. Program emphasis 


It is proposed in fiscal year 1960 to continue the migrant health activities of 
the Public Health Service and particularly to stimulate and assist in the develop- 
ment of State and local migrant health programs designed, insofar as possible, 
to provide needed health services to migrants in all principal work and home 
base areas. Major objectives continue to be to provide greater continuity of 
services to migrants as they move, and to eliminate—to the extent possible— 
wasteful duplication of effort in some cases and omission of needed services, in- 
cluding specific followup care, in others. 

Specifically, activities will be continued at the 1959 level, directed toward 
identifying, testing, and encouraging more widespread use of proved techniques 
to meet the health problems of migrants and the problems of communities in 
providing them with health services. Examples of such activities include issuing 
a personal health record to the migrant to carry and present when he needs 
health services; providing migrants with information about the community 
health services available to them and their proper use; familiarizing health 
workers with the special characteristics of migrants and their living and work- 
ing conditions from which ensue problems in providing health services under 
the usual arrangements; encouraging interest and active participation by health 
and medical authorities in both home base and work areas in planning extension 
of health services to migrants. 

The Public Health Service will assist particularly in the interstate phases 
of projects, including the institution of special techniques to facilitate the pro- 
vision and use of health services on a continuing basis. Public Health Service 
staff members will be available to the States on a consultant basis for this 
purpose. 

IV. Proposed level of expenditures, fiscal year 1960 

It is anticipated that the expenditures for the unit which serves as a focal 
point on migrant health will remain at the same level as for 1959. However, 
a number of Public Health Service programs have activities which bear directly 
or indirectly on the migrant health problem. Generally, however, their activ- 


ities are not precisely measurable as specifically budgeted items for migrant 
health. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


During the past year, activities of the Social Security Administration relating 
to migrant agricultural labor have been directed toward securing more adequate 
protection for migrants under the several programs of social security. These 
are basically income maintenance and services programs and include the federally 
administered old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program under which 
all persons meeting the requirement for benefits are covered on a uniform basis. 
The programs of Public Assistance and the Children’s Bureau are public welfare 
programs administered on a Federal-State basis under which Federal grants 
are made to the State for certain programs set up by State law and administered 
by the States. 

Certain requirements which are of major concern in connection with the agri- 
cultural migrants such as residence requirements are matters of State law or 
regulation. The fourth program under the Social Security Administration is 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions which has responsibility for chartering 
and supervising Federal Credit Unions. 

Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 

The old-age, survivors, and disability insurance provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act provides basic social security protection for nearly all American 
families. The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance attempts therefore to 
provide information about the program—about rights and responsibilities under 
the program—to all workers, farm and nonfarm, migrant and nonmigrant— 
and to their employers as well as to farm and nonfarm self-employed. Since 
the usual informational media and activities are not effective in reaching migrant 
workers and their families, special activities are undertaken to bring about a 
better understanding of social security among them. 

The Bureau during 1958 developed a variety of special informational materials 
and initiated numerous activities designed to meet the special needs of English 
and Spanish-speaking agricultural migrant workers and their families. Gen- 
erally, the materials were in both English and Spanish. Among the special 
materials prepared and released were: (1) film “Something for Tomorrow”; 
(2) film strip reprint—‘Social Security and the Migrant Worker”; (3) posters 
of migrants receiving benefits; (4) illustrated reader for literacy work with 
migrants—“Bill Davis Gets a Social Security Card’; (5) Colored Comic Book— 
“Smashup at Big Rock.” 

Several private organizations, religious and humanitarian, as well as several 
governmental agencies are cooperating with the Bureau in the attempt to help 
migrants understand social security. The greatest assistance has probably 
come from the Migrant Ministry of the National Council of Churches of Christ, 
and the Farm Placement Service, Bureau of Employment Security, Department 
of Labor. Other cooperating agencies, to mention only a few, were: The National 
Lutheran Council, National Council of Catholic Women, New York Governor’s 
Committee on Migratory Labor, the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor, 
and the Committee for Rural Development Program. Informational material on 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance for the direct use of this com- 
mittee was prepared and released by the Bureau under the title, “How OASI 
Benefits Your Community, Rural Resource Leaflet No. 4.” 

The Bureau, through its field organization, is attempting to identify crew 
leaders and to develop a mail and personal contact program to inform them of 
their responsibility for reporting and paying the social security taxes on their 
employees. The field and central office staff also have participated, in some 
instances as sectional leaders and reporters, in local and regional conferences 
on migrant labor. 

The Bureau activities with migrant farm workers do not constitute a sep- 
arate budget item. Neither legislation nor special appropriation are necessary 
to continue these activities. 


Bureau of Public Assistance 


Under the public assistance titles of the Social Security Act, grants-in-aid are 
made to the States to assist the States in providing assistance and other services 
to the needy aged, dependent children, the needy blind, and the permanently and 
totally disabled. The staff of the Bureau of Public Assistance gives consultation 
and technical assistance to the States to aid the States in the administration 
of these categorical programs. 

A migrant is frequently denied public assistance because of State or local resi- 
dence laws. This is particularly true of general assistance for which there is 
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no Federal grant-in-aid. In the State-Federal categorical assistance programs, 
the Federal law does not require the States to have as a condition of eligibility, 
a residence requirement. The law places a limit on the length of residence a 
State may require but cannot under Federal law prohibit the State from estab- 
lishing requirements up to the State maximum. Since general assistance is 
financed wholly from State or local funds, requirements for eligibility under this 
program are a matter of State or local decision. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance furnishes consultation to the States, and 
also to voluntary organizations, on technical aspects of residence, the complex 
costly factors of administration of such requirements, and the steps involved in 
deleting or minimizing residence requirements. The Bureau has also given tech- 
nical assistance to and has cooperated with the Council of State Governments 
in its effort to promote interstate compacts on residence. Such compacts, if en- 
acted, would enable any persons without State residence, such as migrant work- 
ers, to receive public assistance. The Bureau has also cooperated with the Com- 
mittee on Residence of the National Social Welfare Assembly. This committee, 
representing a number of voluntary national agencies in the health and welfare 
field, is reviewing progress that has been made in connection with the elimination 
of residence requirements. 

During the past year the Bureau of Public Assistance has cooperated in de- 
veloping informational material and in conferences related to discussion of prob- 
lems of migrant workers in addition to the continuous program of consultation 
to the State agencies. The regional staff of the Bureau have continued active 
participation in programs in the States and of a regional nature relating to 
migrants. 


The Children’s Bureau 

Broadly stated, there are four ways in which the Children’s Bureau operates 
to carry out its designated functions: (1) assembling of facts needed to keep the 
country informed about matters affecting the well-being of children; (2) devel- 
opment of standards and guides that will be effective in advancing the whole- 
some development of children and in preventing and treating the ill effects of 
adverse conditions; (3) giving technical assistance to citizens and to voluntary 
and public agencies in improving the condition of children; and (4) administer- 
ing the grant-in-aid funds that the Federal Government appropriates each year 
to assist the States in building the health and welfare of their children. 

Health services—services for mothers and children.—In the health programs 
it has been possible to make special grants of maternal and child health funds 
for demonstration projects. Florida, with such a grant, followed a group of 
migrant families through a year’s cycle to learn more about their special health 
problems. The report of this study was published in 1957 by the Florida State 

sjoard of Health under the title, “They Follow The Sun.” 

A current project, financed since August 1956 by special grant funds from the 
Children’s Bureau, for the care of migrant mothers and children in Palm Beach 
and Collier Counties, Fla., had the advantage of this basic information on 
migrants’ health and ways of living and a realistic and useful service is being 
supplied to migrants in this area. 

Colorado is in its fourth year of a special project for care of migrant mothers 
and children. In a number of counties the funds have provided additional staff 
to the local health departments so that more services could be supplied in areas 
to which migrants come. 

To some of these projects, the Public Health Service has contributed through 
loan of personnel, and the State and local health departments have shared the 
cost and have carried the planning and administration. 

Child welfare services—Under title V, part 3, of the Social Security Act, 
Federal child welfare services funds are available to State public welfare agen- 
cies for extending and strengthening their State and local child welfare pro- 
grams. Each State determines how its funds will be used within the broad 
provisions of the act. Counseling services on children’s needs and problems 
are given to migrant children as to other children where there are local child 
welfare workers. Some States have used Federal funds to help operate or staff 
day care centers; e.g., Florida, Ohio, Pennsylvania. Florida and Pennsylvania 
have used funds for consultant or worker staff with assigned responsibility 
for children in migrant families. Regional child welfare representatives work 
with State agencies in terms of total child welfare program needs, including 
the needs of migrant children. 
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Although the Children’s Bureau has no staff available for assignment solely 
to services for migrant children, in central office the Assistant Chief of the 
Program Development Branch carries coordinating responsibility and represents 
the Division of Social Services in working with other agencies within the De 
partment, with the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor, and on working 
groups and committees giving consideration to the problems of families en- 
gaged in migratory agricultural labor. Central office staff considers the needs 
of migrant children in all aspects of program development, organization, and 
administration, and use of child welfare services funds. 

Proposed program 

Needed action in the light of past experience is for (a) research and study 
to gain more knowledge about migrant health and welfare problems and about 
Ways to meet them, (0) increased consultation to States on ways to get com- 
munity acceptance of migrants and on ways of adapting and expanding existing 
services ; and (c) increased funds for the areas with peakloads. 

With the current budget restrictions, none of these can be carried out. The 
Children’s Bureau will continue through its present staff and resources to stim- 
ulate States to meet their obligations to migrant families more adequately. 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Current program directions of the Food and Drug Administration are as 
follows: 

I. The Food and Drug Administration, as a regulatory agency, is charged 
with the enforcement of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. The 
Same protection against adulterated or misbranded foods, drugs, devices, 
and cosmetics is afforded migratory labor as any other consumer in the 
United States. 

II. There have been no incidents during the past year in which migratory 
labor was specifically involved as far as the Food and Drug Administration 
was concerned. The most likely phase in which this agency might be con- 
cerned would be food poisoning outbreaks. Any reports of food poisoning 
are promptly investigated and if commercially packed food products in inter- 
state commerce are found to be involved, appropriate action is taken. 
Usually such food poisonings are due to improper or careless handling or 
preparation of food products at the local or consumer level. In such in- 
stances the matter is referred to local health authorities for appropriate 
followup and action. Our research laboratories are, of course, available if 
necessary for special investigations which cannot be handled by local health 
authorities. 

III. Congress passed, during its last session in 1958, an amendment to 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act which provides for better control 
over chemicals and food additives which may be used in food products. 
Otherwise, no new programs in this field are contemplated. 

IV. No funds or personnel are requested for 1959 to carry on any special 
work as far as migratory labor is concerned. 


OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION (REGIONAL DIRECTORS) 


I. General statement 

The regional directors of the Department exercise leadership and coordinate 
the work of the various agencies of the Department in stimulating State and 
interstate activity with respect to migratory labor. Liaison is maintained with 
the Governors, State committees, other Federal agencies, and interested non- 
governmental groups. Assistance is given in the development of special projects, 
information is provided on the status of migrants and on the actions being taken 
to improve their situation, consultation is provided, as well as technical assist- 
ance in relation to programs of the Department. 


II. Continuing accomplishments 

The regional directors in their regular visits to Governors seek to stimulate 
wider State and local activity in handling the migratory labor problems. In six 
of the nine regions there are appointed committees representing all operating 
agencies which meet regularly to coordinate and stimulate activity. In the 
remaining three, the regional directors have taken personal leadership and have 
used the departmentwide facilities of the regional office in promoting construc- 
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tive activity. In region II a four-State conference included the State leaders in 
the field who proposed many constructive actions. The Atlantic seaboard re- 
gions cooperated in running a similar conference of all the Atlantic seaboard 
States which resulted in a number of well-received recommendations. In region 
V, the regional director served as chairman of the planning group, consisting of 
officials from central and regional offices and from public and voluntary agencies 
from various professional disciplines in five States. Their purpose was to secure 
cosponsorship by the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor and the Council 
of State Governments in the preparation for and the holding of a Central 
State’s Conference on Migratory Labor. 

Stemming in part from this activity and the resultant stimulation, much con- 
structive legislation related to housing, health, transportation, and working 
conditions has been enacted by State legislatures to improve the lot of the 
migrant laborers. Equally as important, States and local communities have 
acted within the framework of existing legislation to make substantial im- 
provements. 


IIT. New program emphases 

Regional directors will carry forward the initial impetus and provide greater 
stimulation and more coordination in the development of broad programs for 
this group. The technique of bringing together State representatives is expected 
to be utilized more fully and effectively. In visits to Governors and State 
commissioners, greater emphasis will be placed by the regional directors and the 
program representatives on encouraging more active measures in providing 
better health, education, and welfare for the migrant. 
IV. Proposed lerel of erpenditures of requested appropriations 

Expenditures for activities in connection with migratory labor have not been 
identified up to the present time. They have been absorbed in the overall costs 
of the regional directors in coordinating all programs of the Department. Visits 
made to Governors and State representatives usually include other phases of the 
Department programs as well as migrant labor. 


Mr. McCorp. Mr. Chairman, I think the record should show that 
you invited the Department of Labor as well as the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to testify this morning and we have 
been advised that the Department of Labor was deferring to HEW, 
but will submit a statement not directed specifically to this legislation, 
but just a general statement on the problems of the migratory agri- 
cultural worker. That will be submitted, probably, by the end of the 
week, 

(The following reports were submitted by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
April 29, 1960. 
Hon. GRAHAM A, BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Hducation and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DrarR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of April 12, 
1960, for a report on H.R. 9872, a bill “To provide certain payments to assist 
in providing improved educational opportunities for children of migrant agri- 
cultural employees.” 

This bill would authorize the appropriation for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1960, and 4 succeeding fiscal years, of a sum not to exceed $2,500,000 in 
any year, for payments to local educational agencies of an amount equal to 75 
percent of the average daily current expenditures per public school child in such 
State for each day’s attendance in the public elementary or secondary schools 
of such agency, in excess of 10 days, by the child of a migrant agricultural 
employee. 

In addition, the bill would authorize the appropriation of $300,000 for each 
of the 5 fiscal years, to be allotted to the States on the basis of their relative 
numbers of migrant agricultural employees, for payments to local educational 
agencies or institutions of higher education for the cost of operating summer 
school programs for the children of migrant workers; would authorize the ap- 
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propriation of $500,000 for each of the 5 years, to be allotted to the States on 
the same basis, for payments to the States to survey the need and develop plans 
for summer school programs for such children, to develop and carry out pro- 
grams to encourage school attendance by these children, and to coordinate such 
activities with those of other affected States; and would authorize appropria- 
tion to enable the Commissioner of Education to award 100 fellowships in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, and 150 fellowships in each of the 3 succeed- 
ing fiscal years, for up to 3 years of undergraduate or 1 year of graduate study 
in colleges and universities in approved programs to train persons in specific 
problems of educating the children of migrant agricultural employees. 

Unquestionably, the children of migrant agricultural workers, as a group, 
have fewer educational opportunities than any other group of children in our 
society. There are many factors contributing to this situation, including the 
need for school-age children to tend younger children, the employment of very 
young children in migratory families, and the disruptive effects of a migratory 
life. Of lesser importance, generally, is the resistance by communities to school 
attendance of the migrants. Despite growing concern and action, on the part 
of State and local educational agencies and both private and public organiza- 
tions, to improve the educational opportunities of these children, the education 
of most migrant children does not meet even minimum requirements for effective 
citizenship. 

Each State should accept responsibility for providing free, public education 
for children of school age residing within the State. This basic principle of 
State responsibiilty for the provision of public education is as applicable to the 
children of migrant workers as it is to any other group of children. In the few 
States where personnel and funds have been made available to deal with this 
problem, notable progress has been made. The approach advocated by H.R. 
9872 is to effectively shift the responsibility for the education of these children 
from the States to the Federal Government. 

The instant bill would not only shift the financial burden for the education of 
migrant children to the Federal Government, but it would authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to make payments directly to local educational agencies on 
the application of such agencies. Except where the Federal Government makes 
such payments in the nature of an in-lieu-of-tax payment (as in federally im- 
pacted school districts), we are opposed in principle to a direct Federal-local 
relationship in education. 

We would also oppose Federal scholarship assistance, as proposed in this bill, 
for undergraduate study limited to this field. We have often stated our convic- 
tion that any Federal assistance for undergraduate study should not be limited 
to particular fields of study. Moreover, we doubt that instructional problems 
associated with migrant children are so different in character as to require or 
justify special college programs in this field. 

There is evidence that many county and other school systems in all but seven 
or eight States have children of migrant agricultural workers residing in them. 
The intensity of the consequent school problem varies greatly, depending upon 
the numbers of children involved and the adequacy of arrangements to accom- 
modate them: but when the peak employment season in a community falls 
within the school year, the additional pupil load often creates difficult problems. 
The resulting strain on the financial resources of some school districts is very 
severe where additional State assistance is not available or is inadequate. 

Such financial problems, however, can be met through State action. It may 
very well be that the Federal Government should do more to provide leadership 
in determining the exact scope and nature of the migrant-worker problems and 
in formulating programs which can be conducted by States and localities to suc- 
cessfully cope with them. The Office of Education, through its cooperative re- 
search program, has supported several research projects in the field of the 
education of migrant workers’ children. 

For the reasons herein cited, we are not persuaded that the proper Federal 
role in helping to meet the educational needs of migrant workers’ children is 
that of providing direct financial support to local school systems or fellowship 
and scholarship grants for teacher training as proposed in the instant bill, H.R. 
9872. Accordingly, we recommend that H.R. 9872 not be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert A. ForsyTHE, 
Acting Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
April 29, 1960. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of April 18, 
1960, for a report on H.R. 10378, a bill “To provide certain payments to assist 
in providing improved educational opportunities for children of migrant agricul- 
tural employees.” 

This bill would authorize the appropriation of such amounts as may be neces- 
sary for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, and 4 succeeding fiscal years, for 
payments to local educational agencies in each State of an amount equal to 75 
percent (during the first 2 years) of the average daily current expenditures 
per public school child in such State for each day’s attendance in the public 
elementary or secondary schools of such agencies, in excess of 10 days, by the 
child of a migrant agricultural employee. Such payments would equal 50 
percent of the State average daily expenditures per child during the remaining 
3 years of the authorization. 

In addition, the bill would authorize the appropriation of $300,000 for each 
of the 5 fiscal years, to be allotted to the States on the basis of their relative 
numbers of migrant agricultural employees, for payments to local educational 
agencies or institutions of higher education for the cost of operating summer 
school programs for the children of migrant workers; and would authorize the 
appropriation of $250,000 for each of the 5 years, to be allotted to the States 
on the same basis, for payments to the States to survey the need and develop 
plans for summer school programs for such children, to develop and carry out 
programs to encourage school attendance by these children and improve the 
quality of education offered to them and to coordinate programs provided for 
in the bill with those of other affected States. 

The provisions of this bill, except for the amounts authorized to be appropri- 
ated, are virtually identical to those contained in titles I, II, and III of H.R. 
9872, on which we are submitting a report. 

For the reason set forth in detail in our report on H.R. 9872, we recommend 
that the instant bill, H.R. 10378, not be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert A. ForRsYTHE, 
Acting Secretary. 

Mr. Battery. If there are no further witnesses, the committee will 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning in this room. 

(Thereupon, at 11:30 a.m., the subcommittee recessed to meet again 
at 10a.m., Tuesday, May 3, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 3, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucarIion, 
CoMMITTEE ON Epucation AND Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 429 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Wier, Green, and Frelinghuysen. 

Also present: L. K. Alderman, chief clerk; R. C. Derrickson, in- 
vestigator; Melvin W. Sneed, minority clerk; and R. E. McCord, clerk, 
Subcommittee on General Education. 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Hearings on H.R. 9872 and H.R. 10378 began yesterday. It was 
our privilege to have the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare make known their position on this proposed legislation. Today 
we are starting off by hearing a part of the witnesses who care to 
testify in favor of the legislation. 

Some of the members of the subcommittee will arrive later. Right 
now, in order to save time, since we have four witnesses for this morn- 
ing’s session, I think it is best that we proceed with the hearing. 

At this time Miss Edith E. Lowry, Division of Home Missions, 
National Council of Churches, will be our witness. Will you come 
forward and take your place at the witness table. 

Miss Lowry, you may identify yourself to the reporter as to your 
name and whom you represent and then you may proceed with the 
presentation of your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF MISS EDITH E. LOWRY, DIVISION OF HOME 
MISSIONS, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Miss Lowry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Edith E. Lowry. My home is in Plainfield, N.J. As 
a citizen of New Jersey I am especially appreciative of the interest 
Senator Harrison Williams is taking in the problem of the migratory 
farmworkers and their children as he serves as chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare appointed 
to study the migrant problem. 

I am associate executive secretary of the Division of Home Missions 
of the National Council of Churches and am speaking in behalf of 
the national council. One of my responsibilities is to direct the 
migrant ministry which was established 40 years ago. In this pro- 
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and local councils of churches and churchwomen work together 
through the Division of Home Missions in the following 34 States 
to improve the working and living conditions of the migratory 
farmworker : 


Arkansas Maryland Pennsylvania 
Arizona Massachusetts Rhode Island 
California Michigan South Carolina 
Colorado Minnesota South Dakota 
Connecticut New Jersey Tennessee 
Delaware New Mexico Texas 
Florida New York Virginia 
Idaho North Carolina Washington 
Illinois North Dakota West Virginia 
Indiana Ohio Wisconsin 
Iowa Oklahoma 

Louisiana Oregon 


The staff includes 40 full-time supervisors and program staff, 500 
seasonal staff and 8,200 community volunteers. This is in addition to 
committee members, local, State and National. 

Our 40 years of working directly with the migrant people has given 
us an intimate knowledge of their problems and those facing the com- 
munities near the camps and the employers of migrant labor. 

In our approach, we have two major emphases: first, the direct 
sources to meet the immediate day-by-day needs of the migrants. 
These include day care centers for the young children, educational 
projects for children and adults, recreation, health services, welfare 
aid, counseling, education in citizenship responsibility, and nonsectar- 
ian religious services. The cooperation of related public agencies is 
enlisted with the hope that our projects will serve as a demonstration 
and stimulus to encourage the public agency to provide the service. 
This does happen and is well illustrated by the summer school pro- 
gram for migrant children in New York State. The first summer 
school for migrant children in New York State was established by the 
migrant ministry in 1951. In 1959 the State operated five such 
schools. The second major emphasis is a long-range effort to solve 
the basic social and economic problems that cause many hardships 
and injustices. This means study, evaluation, and education of the 
public to develop understanding and support for constructive legisla- 
tion and other efforts to correct the basic problems. 

In September 1951 the general board of the National Council of 
Churches adopted a policy statement in support of measures intended 
to solve many of the problems. One of the items listed is “Improved 
educational facilities for migratory workers and their children.” I 
submit a copy of this pronouncement for the record, and it is attached 
to the testimony. 

I have cited the history of our relation to the migrant problem to 
indicate the measure of our concern. We have seen the great human 
waste through the years as these children drop back in the grade, be- 
come discouraged and drop out, little better equipped for life than 
when they started. Our experience in working with them convinces 
us that given a chance, they have a far greater potential than is 
usually believed. 

It is heartening to know that there is proposed legislation before 
you that would grant payments to assist in providing improved edu- 
cational opportunities for children of migrant agricultural employees 
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and to provide grants for adult education for migrant agricultural 
employees 

I wish to speak to the principles in bills H.R. 9872 introduced by 
Representative Edith Green and H.R. 10378 and H.R. 10379 intro- 

duced by Representative Cleveland M. Bailey. 

The recognition of the severe financial burdens placed on_ local 
educational agencies in providing education for migrant children 
strikes at one of the basic problems facing local school boards. In 
general rural areas where resources are most limited is where the 
migrant concentrations are found. We heartily favor the principle 
of providing from Federal funds assistance to local educational 
agencies in providing education to the children of migrant agricul- 
tural employees during the regular school year. 

We believe the pr inciple of providing assistance for the estab- 
lishment of summer schools for the children of migrant agricultural 
employees is sound. The experience gained from the summer schools 
that have been operated by public and private agencies proves the 
importance of summer schools as a supplement to the regular school 
program. For migrant children it provides opportunity to make 
up schoolwork lost by frequent moves and makes possible more 
individual help than is available in the regular school. 

We believe the principle of providing planning g grants to States 
is as important as the payments to local education agencies for regu- 
lar school and for summer schools as there are many factors in addi- 
tion to the financial burden that are involved in providing education 
for migrant children. Recognition is given to this in the bill as it 
indicates the planning grants are to include provision for developing 
and carrying out programs to encourage such children to attend 
school and to improve the quality of education offered these chil- 
dren. We would cite the following factors: 

1. The inadequacy of present child labor laws and their enforce- 
ment. Frequently there is not State legislation to supplement the 
national which itself is not comprehensive. 

2. The low economic status of the migrant family is often a factor 
as the children often have to work to help feed the family. 

3. The curriculum must be relevant to the experience of the migrant 
children if it is to have meaning and capture their interest. Several 
significant experiments have been made. 

4. Teachers of migrant children need help in understanding the real 
needs of the children and in knowing the best. techniques. Several 
efforts are underway to help meet this need—one at Florida State 
University at Tallahassee, Fla., and one at the University of Arizona 
at Tempe, Ariz. 

5. Coordination of educational programs of the various States 
with each other is imperative to provide continuity for the migrant 
children. 

In regard to the proposed bill to provide education for adult 
migrant agricultural employees, I want to stress the importance 
of this. The same need exists for the adults as for the children for 
curriculum that is relevant to their experience and for teachers who 
have the understanding and the necessary skills. They have missed 
so much—that is, the migrant adults have missed so much—in their 
childhood that they need every possible opportunity for education 
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so that they may become increasingly able to take their rightful 
place as citizens in a democracy. 
(The following document was submitted for the record :) 


THE CONCERN OF THE CHURCHES FOR MIGATORY FARM LABORERS 
Adopted by the General Board, September 19, 1951 


In view of the present national interest in the problems of the migratory farm 
laborers aroused by the report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Farm 
Labor, and the long-standing concern and work of the churches for the welfare 
of this group, the General Board of the National Council of Churches issues this 
statement concerning the present situation. 

For 30 years the churches have cooperated through the Home Missions Council, 
now the Division of Home Missions, in providing a program of Christian service 
in thousands of migrant Camps across the country. From this intimate contact 
with the situation we are convinced that the major problems include the 
following: 

1. Migrant children have a limited opportunity for schooling due to the 
lack of adequate school facilities available to them; the interruptions of 
schooling by work in the field and frequent migrations, and often the exclu- 
sion of migrant children from local schools. 

2. The lack of provision for the care of preschool children while parents 
are working causes neglect of many children. 

3. Heaith problems are created by crowded and unsanitary housing; the 
ignorance of good health habits; the inability to pay for medical care; and 
the ineligibility of non-residents for public health services in the community 
where they are temporarily employed. 

4. The low economic status and insecurity of migratory farm workers is a 
basic problem. The primary causes are the irregularity of employment due 
to an inadequate plan for the effective recruitment, fair employment and 
equitable distribution of seasonal farm labor by manpower agencies; the 
taking advantage of migrants by some employers and labor contractors ; and 
the exclusion of migratory farm workers from legislation covering minimum 
wage, unemployment insurance, and old-age and survivors insurance. 

5. Migrant people do not have an opportunity to participate in the life of 
the communities they touch because of mobility; the hostile attitudes of 
many communities; the inability of transients to establish legal residence 
and qualify for welfare assistance; the loss of the vote. 

6. Migrant people are unable to be a part of established church life be- 
cause of mobility. 

7. Migrant people face discrimination based on race, color, or national 
origin in employment, the use of housing, community facilities, and public 
services furnished by the State and local governments. 

Because of the problems enumerated above, we are sensitive as Americans to 
the fact that a million migratory farm workers and their families, citizens of 
our own land, do not enjoy the human rights and privileges which the General 
Assembly of the United Nations has agreed should be a “common standard of 
achievement for all peoples and all nations.” The “Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights insists that everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedom 
* * * without the distinction of race, religion, origin or status. Everyone has 
the right to work, to free choice of employment, to just and favorable conditions 
of work, and to protection against unemployment; to join trade unions and to a 
standard of living adequate for the health and well-being of himself and his 
family.” 

While advances have been made, they are the exception rather than the rule. 
The most significant changes such as the establishment of clinics to serve the 
migrant workers, the improvement in housing for migrants through a housing 
code for migrant camps, and the inclusion of migrant children in loeal schools 
by State regulation, have come in New Jersey and New York State, where inter- 
departmental agencies at the State level have coordinated the services of the 
various State departments and initiated a program to meet the needs of the 
migrants coming to these two States. Similar agencies in other States using 
migrant labor are needed and likewise an interagency body on the national level— 
to stimulate and coordinate the efforts of the public agencies. 
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The above analysis of the problem coincides in general with the findings of the 
President’s Commission on Migratory Farm Labor. 

Without assuming either responsibility or special competence with regard 
to the technical details of legislation, we believe that the churches should 
support measures intended to provide the following: 

1. A plan for the effective recruitment, fair employment practices, and 
equitable distribution of seasonal farm laborers. 

2. A more effective utilization of domestic seasonal farm labor. 

3. The importation of foreign workers only when necessary to supplement 
the domestic labor supply, with adequate provision made for their welfare. 

4. The discouragement of the practice of importing foreign workers from 
economically depressed areas as a means of their rehabilitation, with em- 
phasis instead on the encouragement of efforts such as the point 4 program. 

5. The extension of minimum wage legislation, social security benefits, 
and labor legislation to include migratory farm laborers. 

6. A Federal housing code for migrant camps to set a minimum standard 
for all States. 

7. The extension to migratory farmworkers and their families by the 
communities in which they are employed of the health and welfare services 
available to their own residents. 

8. The regulation of the methods of transportation of workers from area 
to area and from State to State to insure their safety and humane treatment. 

9. The protection of the children of the migratory workers by more 
effective enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act as amended in 1950 
to make it compulsory for children under 16 to attend school when schools 
are in session. 

10. Improved educational facilities for migratory workers and their 
children. 

11. Provision for the implementation of the above measures so that they 
apply equally to all workers without regard to race, color, or national 
origin. 

The responsibilities of the church are twofold: First, the direct ministry 
to help meet the day-by-day needs of the migratory farmworkers and their 
families; second, the long-range program to solve the basic problems. 

We urge the church to give serious consideration to the following suggested 
program of action: 

1. The study of the problem nationally and as it involves the local 
community. 

2. The study of the report of the President's Commission on Migratory 
Farm Labor, followed by appropriate action. 

3. The study and support of legislative measures which contain provi- 
sions for the implementation of the above recommendations (1 to 11), as 
the passage of legislation and its enforcement are dependent upon public 
support. 

4. The wide use of the motion picture produced by the Protestant Film 
Commission, “Again * * * Pioneers!” followed by discussion for action, 
using the discussion guide prepared for this purpose. 

5. The inclusion of migrant people in the fellowship of the local church. 

6. The strengthening and expansion of the cooperative ministry of the 
churches, which has brough the Gospel and many social services to thousands 
who because of their migrating are not usually reached by the local churches 
and other community agencies. 

For the past 30 years the national home mission boards have cooperated in an 
inclusive ministry in migrant camps—-providing religious services, Sunday 
schools, pastoral services, day care centers for the small children, educational 
programs for the children of school age, club activities for the youth, com- 
munity wide programs for all those in the camps, and referral services to public 
agencies in cases of need. The cooperation of local church and community 
groups, the employers of migrant labor and the migrant people themselves is 
enlisted in developing these programs now underway in 25 States. 

Many of these activities, particularly in the health and educational fields, have 
served as demonstrations which stimulated public agencies to take up the idea 
and incorporate it into their ongoing program. The child care centers for the 
children of agricultural migrants in New York State and the public health 
hursing program in migrant camps in California are examples. 
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The work of the church has aroused employers and communities to their 
responsibilities. It has helped with constructive legislation. It has been the 
only national private agency working within migrant camps directly with the 
migrant people. 

We urge that denominations in the Council provide a more substantial sup- 
port of this interdenominational program which aims to encourage and assist 
migratory farm workers to grow—physically, mentally, morally, and _ spirit- 
ually—so that they may become increasingly able to take their rightful place 
as citizens in a democracy. 

Mr. Battery. Miss Lowry, I am very much impressed with your 
comments on the possibility of providing educational opportunity to 
migrant children through summer schools. 'To what. extent are these 
summer schools being developed at the present time? Could you give 
us a little more detail as to their objectives ? 

Miss Lowry. Yes. I would say the experiments to provide summer 
schools for migrant children were started about. 1950 or 1951, feeling 
that in many States the children are in the crop areas for a period of 
6, 8, or 10 weeks, which would provide perhaps an excellent oppor- 
tunity to reach these children with some fundamental education. They 
have jumped around so much, been in school and out of school, that 
to have a concentrated period when a program is set up just for them 
certainly has proved that great gains can be made by the children. 
They become more adjusted to a school program, they begin to feel 
they really could accomplish something in school. We have found 
in many cases in the summer schools we have operated it requires 
almost individual instruction of the children. 

Mr. Batrry. Right at that point, may I ask to what extent are 
there trained teachers available for employment by the several school 
boards to man these special schools ? 

Miss Lowry. Well, I think in the States where they have been 
tried, the school authorities have been unusually successful in recruit- 
ing teachers from the regular school system who have shown the 
ability to adjust and be flexible and have a real interest in each 
individual child. 

Mr. Batrery. It is possible they would not have any special train- 
ing in that field other than their general training and, as you say, 
their ability to adapt themselves. 

Miss Lowry. That is right. 

Mr. Battry. I am asking that because one of these bills, the one 
introduced by my colleague, Mrs. Green, provides money for train- 
ing purposes. I do not know how much good it would do in those 
individual schools. Mrs. Green’s proposal, I believe, is for fellow- 
ships, is it not? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Miss Lowry. I think the training and orientation is exceedingly 
important because the schools are of such short duration that while 
the teachers are selected carefully, there are special qualities and skills 
needed. 

Mr. Batrny. You would not include the backward pupils? In 
other words, sometimes the school boards have special schools for 
students who are behind in their regular work as a member of the 
class, they get behind and they have a special school. Would it work 
there or should your program be one set up definitely for these mi- 
grant children ? ° 
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Miss Lowry. It seems to me in the summer period when the regu- 
lar schools are closed there is a real opportunity to give unusually 
helpful instruction to the migrant children. 

Mr. Battery. It would do one thing, it would mean a greater return 
from the investment in the school buildings. I have always felt we 
lose 3 months when we should be making use of the school buildings. 

Miss Lowry. That is right. 

I know of one experiment which I think has been quite successful 
when there was a special teacher and a special classroom set aside 
for all children who were retarded or behind in the class. It was not 
especially for migrant children because some migrant children were 
able to enter the regular classes, and I think it is important not to 
separate them more then we have to. Since these migrant children 
have rather unusual problems, special teachers would be extremely 
helpful. 

Mr. Battry. I am sure my colleague, a member of the committee, 
Mrs. Green, would like to ask some questions. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I think for the record it should be said that through 
2 printing error, or perhaps an error in my office, section 303 was 
left out of my bill, the section which corresponds to section 303 in 
your bill, Mr. Chairman, and that certainly should be in there. 

Mr. Barry. When we get around to the question of preparing the 
legislation we will take care of that. 

Mrs. Green. I wanted to say to those interested that it was not my 
intent to leave out section 303. 

In regard to the fellowships, Miss Lowry, my bill would provide 
they could have from 1 to 3 years. From your experience do you 
think this might well be limited to 1 year? 

Miss Lowry. I believe it would depend on the individual teacher. 
Even 1 year would be extremely helpful, but I think if there were 
going to be situations where there was a major migrant problem, 
specialists would be very helpful, because it is not only the skills of 
the teacher but the curriculum as well that is so helpful. We have 
seen so many of these children get in regular schools and they have 
had to adjust to an ongoing program or curriculum and they were in 
there a few weeks and out again. So I think it would be important to 
have some teachers who would have special training. 

Mrs. Green. So you would not limit it to 1 year? 

Miss Lowry. No. 

Mrs. Green. I think for the record it would be helpful for this 
committee to know a little bit about your own background, Miss 
Lowry. As I understand you have had many, many years in the 
migrant ministry work? 

Miss Lowry. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. Could you tell the committee something about this? 

Miss Lowry. Well, maybe by accident I got involved in this situa- 
tion in 1926, and I have been working with it ever since, and have seen 
a great many changes and a great increase in interest and concern, 
and I think there has never been a time when there was as much gen- 
eral concern on the part of the public and the various public agencies 
at all levels as there is today, which is very heartening. 
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I can remember in the early days when we were going to interpret 
the migrant problem nobody knew what they were going to talk about, 
but today most people know what the migrant problems are. We 
have tried to do a pioneering job because there has been so little done 
about it, and our efforts have fallen within several major areas. One 
has been to provide child welfare centers where young children could 
be left while the mothers are working in the field. Another has been 
experimental projects in summer schools. Another has been programs 
in adult education of migrants. 

Then there has been the development of communitywide programs 
of recreation, nonsectarian religious services, and so forth. 

We have tried to follow two basic principles. One is to involve 
the local community and tie the community and all the resources 
there into any of these efforts as much as possible. The second has 
been that all of these projects are to serve as demonstrations, hoping 
to arouse the interest of the public, to help them understand the need 
and some possible ways of meeting the need. 

In New York State the child care center program now is operated 
by the State. It was begun in 1931, with the churches in cooperation, 
as a demonstration. 

We set up summer schools for migrant children in New York State 
in 1951. This was set up by the migrant ministry and in 1959, last 
year, there were five summer schools for migrant children operated by 
the New York State Department of Education. 

Then we did an experimental job in adult education. We had no 
idea what we were going to do, but we emploved a skillful teacher who 
understood the problems. The first day she arrived, there was a 
family feud in the camp. She lived in the camp. One of her first 
problems was to work on family relations. 

So all these programs have developed out of situations in the camp. 
In the first summer school we had two teachers, one Negro and one 
white. They arrived with a curriculum all worked out, but one day of 
that curriculum showed they had to start from scratch and work with 
individual children. 

Mr. Battery. Will you yield? I would like to make the observation 
that there is companion legislation to the legislation now under con- 
sideration for adult education pending before the committee, and 
hearings will be held on that angle as well. 

Miss Lowry. We feel this is exceedingly important, and we have 
found an unusual response from some of the parents. We had a voca- 
tional education project for migrant teenagers which helped the boys 
with carpentry and motor mechanics and the girls with sewing and 
domestic science, and they had not been operating long before the 
parents came and wanted to know when we would do something like 
this for them. 

The next step was to make this a family project, and at the end 
of last season you could not believe it was the same camp that we had 
entered 3 years before. Instead of tin cans and rubbish in front of 
the eamps, there were flowers. 

Mrs. Green. Could you tell me about how many States have carried 
on this program ? 

Miss Lowry. The program is in different stages of development in 
the States, but at the moment we are working in 34 States. 
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Mrs. Green. Do you favor the definition of an agricultural State 
in the bill? This is something I am not sure of. 

Miss Lowry. I would not favor it if it will limit the services, be- 
cause I think even though there may be small numbers of migrants in 
some States, they would have the same basic needs, so I would hope 
to include all States. 

Mrs. Green. There is also a definition in the bill which defines 
a migrant worker, and therefore the children of migrant workers 
would be limited. In your opinion should the Federal assistance be 
limited to the children of migrant workers who cross State lines or 
should it also inelude aid to the children of migrant workers who move 
from one area to another in a State? 

Miss Lowry. I think it should include both because there are some 
States that are so large that the migrations within the boundaries of 
a given State could be even greater than those that move from State 
to State. 

Mrs. Green. Do you feel there is a Federal responsibility in this 
area ¢ 

Miss Lowry. I am sure of it. 

Mrs. Green. Even though they do not cross the State lines? 

Miss Lowry. I think so. 

Mrs. Green. You think the State educational agencies should take 
care of them? 

Miss Lowry. I think so. In some States, for instance California 
and Texas, where you have thousands moving within the State, it 
seems to me it is only fair that those States should have some assist- 
ance as well as a smaller State like Delaware that has comparatively 
few migrants. 

Mrs. Green. You do not think this will water down the program ? 
The sum that will be spent is not very large. 

Miss Lowry. No, I know. 

Mrs. Green. And what I am trying to evaluate is whether more 
assistance should be given where it becomes an interstate problem 
or less assistance to a greater number of States, including those where 
it isan intrastate problem. 

Miss Lowry. I think in the beginning it might be well to concen- 
trate on areas where there are the most migrants even though it means 
some of the States would not benefit at the moment, but I would hope 
that would not be a permanent policy. 

Mrs. Green. Also, a question that is being discussed by the various 
groups and agencies is whether the Federal funds should go to a 
particular school district or whether they should be channeled 
through a State agency and then paid to the school district. Do you 
have an opinion on that? 

Miss Lowry. I think it would be better to have it channeled or 
at least cleared through the State, because I think you get a much 
broader look at it and it keeps the channels consistent. I think it 
could create a problem to go directly from the Federal to the local. 

Mrs. Green. We do that under the bill for aid in federally im- 
pacted areas, but that is the only case to my knowledge where this is 
done. 

You mentioned the children of migrant laborers who go to school 
a part of a vear and drop out of school. Do you have any figures 
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on the number of children of migrant laborers who have never seen 
the inside of a classroom ? 

Miss Lowry. No, we do not have. I think another agency, maybe 
the National Child Labor Committee or the National Office of Edu- 
cation would know. All I know is from a general impression that 
there are far fewer who never get to school now than there were. 
But I think we cannot assume that because they get to school they 
are getting all the help they need. 

We have noticed in the families that move from, say, Florida to 
New York State or New Jersey, there is a definite trend on the part 
of the parents when it comes the Ist of September to say, “We have 
to go back to Florida so as to be there when school opens.” This is a 
tremendous step forward. Even though the parents may not go back, 
they will send the children back so they can go to school. 

Mrs. Green. I have no further questions ‘but I cert: inly want to 
take this opportunity to thank Miss Lowry, and also to thank Miss 
Owens of the National Council of Churches for the fine cooperation 
and help I have gotten from her. 

Mr. Batrey. Miss Lowry, do you have a list of the participating 
denominations — the National Council of Churches ¢ 

Miss Lowry. I do not have it with me. 

Mr. Battey. Can you supply it? 

Miss Lowry. I shall be happy to. There are about 28 denomina- 
tions that oe at a national level, and at the local level there 
are other groups that cooperate at the local level. 

Mr. Baitry. If you will forward that list to Mr. McCord we will see 
that it gets in the record. 

Miss Lowry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Wier. 

Mr. Wier. Miss Lowry, were you here yesterday when Dr. Flynt 
testified ? 

Miss Lowry. No: I was not. 

Mr. Wier. Dr. Flynt testified that the Department has been and is 
concerned today with trying to arrive at a program to do just what 
these bills would do. The Department looks upon it as a rather pro- 
longed bit of research and study to arrive at that time when these 
children could be sent to school. I gathered the Department is not 
ready yet to make determinations in favor of these bills. 

I asked Dr. Flynt if he had any knowledge of the number of the 
so-called school aged children in the overall picture from year to year, 
what the total number of them would be. Of course, as you have said, 
an institution has been set up in Texas, and the Univ ersity of Florida 
has set one up, and another ee been set up in the University of Wis- 
consin and another one in Arizona. They have been delving into this 
matter of education for these children. 

I also inquired of him if, to his knowledge, he finds school-aged 
children still in the fields instead of in school. He said he presumed 
there were considerable of them, but that the Department of Labor 
would be better qualified to answer that question. 

I asked him what the population was of school-aged migrant chil- 
dren and how would the compulsory school attendance law apply to 
them, particularly with regard to the Mexican nationals. He stated 
that that might be a matter for the States to determine under their 
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compulsory school age laws but he was not qualified to make a state- 
ment because he would have no jurisdiction over these children 
brought in under contract. He did cite that the figures they have 
received from these four centers indicate they are putting considerable 
study and efforts, primarily in their own State. For instance, in 
Wisconsin they have set up a commissioner following the migratory 
movement in Wisconsin and what is happening to the south and north 
of the State. He advised in his opinion there would be 20 school-aged 
children to every 100 adults in this migratory movement. I think 
those are the figures he used, 20 school-aged children to every 100 
adults. 

He said with regard to American citizens of Mexican descent, of 
course we would have jurisdiction over them under the compulsory 
attendance laws. 

Mrs. Green. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Wier. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. In Oregon, when we are talking about the migrant 
labor problem, it is my understanding that the Mexican nationals do 
not bring children, that it is only single men who come in. 

Miss Lowry. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. Is this true in all States? 

Miss Lowry. I think that is true generally. 

Mrs. Green. Under the contract? 

Miss Lowry. Yes. Themen leave their families in Mexico. But of 
course some have come over and stayed. 

Mrs. Green. But in the contract program they are not families ? 

Miss Lowry. No; they are not families. 

Mrs. Green. So under this bill it would be only the children of the 
domestic agricultural migrant workers who would be covered. 

Miss Lowry. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. I understood Dr. Flynt to say the chief centers of 
migrant workers are located in Florida, and another substantial group 
winters in Texas and moves to the other side of the Mississippi. He 
said in those cases where we have knowledge from experience, that 
these children of Mexican migrant workers—whether they are Mexi- 
can nationals or not I would have to put a question mark—but he 
said where these children have been given school opportunities they 
fell in love with it, they became very much imbued with it. The 
trouble is to get them to a place where they can get that education. 
From Texas they go clear up to Washington, and they are on the 
move. The groups are broken up, 10 go here, 20 here, and 10 some 
place else. That is the problem. I would gather the Department 
has a problem on its hands trying to make the determination of how 
best to satisfy the needs of these children. 

Miss Lowry. I do not know, but we have found that in some in- 
stances where there are facilities like a school or a child care center 
or a well-planned activity program, that the families tend to want to 
come back to those places. 

I think it is a problem to serve the groups that keep moving and 
breaking up into new groups, but it seems to me there are enough 
concentrations to make a beginning in reaching a sizable group of 
these children with at least a 6-week summer school. There are 
some crops in Michigan where they are on location only 3 weeks. It 
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is impractical to have a summer school for that short a period. But 

many of these families come from Texas and Florida and I think a 
great deal can be done from the home base angle. 

I know in some areas there is a real problem i in getting children to 
the school even though they are in the district. Tr ansportation is a 
problem. But these things can be worked out, and I would think 
there are enough children for a long enough period of time in many 
areas to make a beginning on this. 

Mr. Wirr. My last question to Dr. Flynt was, I said to him: 

Doctor, using round figures, if the Congress was to allocate $5 million to your 
Department tomorrow to institute a program in this field objectively to see that 
these children were provided an education, what steps would you take tomorrow? 


He said: 


We are not concerned too much with the money. We have some money for 
this program and we are spending it. This is a long, drawn out program. We 
just could not give the children an education tomorrow or next week or next 
year. Weare watching the developments and participating in the developments 
but it is quite a problem. 

Mr. Barry. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Wier. I am all through, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Batrry. I think vou “did not go far enough. You should have 

said the Department is opposed to the legislation. 

Mr. Wier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Battry. At this time I recognize the gentlewoman from Oregon 
for the purpose of introducing her State commissioner of labor. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I believe he stepped out of the room. 
I will introduce him when he comes back. 

Mr. Batty. Miss Lowry, we appreciate very much your testimony. 
It has been very helpful. 

Miss Lowry. Thank you. 

Mr. Battry. Our next witness is Mrs. Richard B. Persinger, chair- 
man of the public affairs committee of the national board of the 
YWCA. 

Mrs. Persinger, you may identify yourself to the reporter and 
proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RICHARD B. PERSINGER, CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YWCA 


Mrs. Perstncer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Mrs. Richard B. Persinger. TI am chairman of the public 
affairs committee of the national board of the YWCA of the U.S.A. 
and I present this statement on behalf of the national board of the 
YWCA. 

May I express our appreciation, Mr. Chairman, for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before this subcommittee in support of legislation 
which you are considering which would provide certain payments to 
assist in providing improved educational opportunities for children 
of migrant agricultural employees. I speak particularly in support 
of H.R. 10378, introduced by the chairman, and H.R. 9872, intro- 
duced by Congresswoman Edith Green of Oregon. 
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The YWCA has declared its purpose to be— 
to build a fellowship of women and girls devoted to the task of realizing in our 
common life those ideals of personal and social living to which we are com- 
mitted by our faith as Christians. 

This is a belief in the intrinsic worth of every human being and a 
commitment to work toward raising standards of living and deepen- 
ing the quality of life where human values m: vy be threatened. 

It is one of the YWCA’s basic convictions that adequate educa 
tional opportunities for all people are essential to the growth of in- 
dividuals to their fullest potentiality and consequently to the welfare 
of the community and the Nation. For over 35 years the statements 
of YWCA national conventions have reflected their belief that the 
Federal Government has a responsibility for education. Successive 
national conventions of the YWCA have voted to include in the 
YWCA national public affairs program an item which declares we 
will— 

Continue to work for Federal aid to public education to enable States to 
offer equal educational opportunities to all persons * * *. 

For over a quarter of a century YWCA national conventions have 
expressed their concern for the plight of the agricultural laborer. 
The national public affairs program includes an item stating that we 
will- 

Continue to work for measures to raise the living levels of migrant workers 
and their families including better educational opportunities. 

In communities where local YWCA’s have sought to serve the 
youth of migrant families they have become acutely aware of the 
lack of education among the children and adults alike and the in- 
adequacy of the educational facilities for them. The facts about the 
educational situation as they apply to migrant farmworkers are well 
documented by others. Much of this documentation can be supported 
by our local YWCA staif and volunteers who have worked coop- 
eratively with church and other community groups to help with 
short-term summer educational programs and similar efforts to fill 
the educational gaps in the lives of children of migrant families. 

It is our conviction that every young person needs to have a sense 
of belonging and of being a participant in meaningful activity. The 
chief victims of the loneliness which results from lack of community 
roots are the children and young people who are deprived of the sense 
of belonging to something and prevented from participating in those 
community activities which are so important to their growth and de- 
velopment as persons and citizens in a democracy. 

The efforts of the YWCA and other voluntary organizations to 
include migrant youth in clubs and activities have highlighted the 
need for some adequate educational opportunities. One of our YWCA 
staff members writes, “We have had a real concern about the junior 
and senior high school girls in the migrant camps in our county. We 
wanted them to have the benefit of our Y-Teen activities and during 
the period they were in the local schools we made every effort to 
include them in our club program. We wanted them to be members 
of our regular clubs and not in separate groups but we found it very 
difficult to establish any common basis for participation. Their 
limited educational background was a real handicap. It made it hard 
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for them to communicate with the other club members and they felt 
sensitive about their limitations. It’s difficult to see how we can 
really help these girls have a real feeling of belonging when they 
come with two strikes against them, that of a short time in the school 
and very limited educational equipment.” 

Another association reports that they have had some migrant girls 
in their club. When these girls move on to other areas they are given 
a Y-Teen membership card to help them make a contact with a 
Y-Teen club in the next community. 

They are run through the schools, by the way. These clubs use 
the school facilities and the membership is drawn from the school 
population. 

As the staff member was explaining this to a girl who was on her 
way with her family to another part of the country, the girl took 
the card eagerly but looked at it wistfully and said, “I guess I won't 
get to go to ‘school in the next place.” 

Such examples make us acutely aware of the need for adequate 
educational opportunities for children of migrant farm families. No 
matter how hard voluntary agencies try, they cannot dispel the sense 
of isolation a girl feels either in a group or outside of it when she is 
aware that she doesn’t “fit.” Our experience as a group work agency 
makes us know that the essential ingredient is an education that is 
up to the standard of education provided for other children. 

Our experience also indicates that there are good educational op- 
portunities in some communities but when girls say too frequently, “I 
guess I won’t be going to school there” we know that there are too 
many places where little or no schooling is possible. 

Our major experience in migrant camps has been in the area of 
providing recreational activities for young people and in cooperating 
with churchwomen in conducting educational classes. Over the years 
the sense of frustration about how limited this educational program is 
and the need for more understanding of how to work effectively with 
migrant youth and their families come through repeatedly in reports. 

A YWCA volunteer, a professional teacher, who was teaching in 
a voluntary school project in a migrant camp, remarked that “she 
thought she was helpful in a limited way but it seemed like such a 
drop i in the bucket compared with the great need and opportunity. 
She said she felt that despite her teacher training she did not have the 
special skill and knowledge that would make her effective in teach- 
ing children of migrant laborers. 

‘Any group work agency knows that it cannot give effective service 
without trained personnel. Our experience indicates, too, that special 
skill is required to work with youth from the less privileged sectors 
of the population. It seems to us vital, therefore, that whatever legis- 
lation is enacted carry provision for training personnel in these par- 
ticular skills to an extent that the total number of trained teachers 
will be increased. 

We speak not only as a national group but as a member of an inter- 
national body which works in 70 countries and territories. A very 
large portion of world YWCA work is basic education for girls and 
women who have not had free access to education. Participation in 
such projects through the world YWCA mutual service plan enables 
us to speak with considerable understanding of the need for special 
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training in a field which is clearly related to the education of many 
of the deprived children of migrant farm families. Actually we send 
American staff to other countries to do this sort of work. 

For these reasons we favor the passage of H.R. 9872, introduced 
by Congresswoman Green, with its provision for fellowship grants 
which, along with other assistance provided for in the bill, would im- 
prove the educational opportunities for children of migrant agricul- 
tural employees. ; 

Mr. Wier. Would the lady yield to me at this point 

Mrs. Perstncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. I forgot to ask one question yesterday and I will ask 
either you or Miss Lowry the question. 

Do any of these migrant children speak English, or are they all 
still in the Spanish stage ? 

Mrs. Perstncer. This is certainly not true on the east coast because 
the main stream is from Florida to New York and Massachusetts, 
as I understand it. Most of these speak English. The Spanish- 
speaking group comes up the western part of the United States, as I 
understand it. Miss Lowry has done more field work in this than 
we have. We have cooperated in the work the churches have been 
doing. 

Mr. Battry. I would like to ask the witness about how many chap- 
ters or how many installations of the YWCA do you have in the con- 
tinental United States ? 

Mrs. Perstncer. We have about 600 community associations. This 
includes in major cities the metropolitan associations and, perhaps, 
a decentralized association which is affiliated with the metropolitan 
association, but it functions as a unit. 

Mr. Bartry. Mrs. Green, do you have any questions ? 

Mrs. Green. I would like to say first of all that I am delighted 
when voluntary organizations such as the National Council of 
Churches and the YWCA come and offer testimony before the com- 
mittee. We know that they do not have an ax to grind and they do 
not have an economic interest which they are trying to protect. But, 
rather, are just interested in good government and building worth- 
while programs, 

If I could ask you rather quickly, Mrs. Persinger, your opinion on a 
couple of questions I directed to Miss Lowry, I would appreciate it. 

Do you think the funds should be for children of the migrant 
workers who cross State lines, or should there also be included the 
children of migrant workers that travel from one State to another? 

Mrs. Perstncer. I feel that this is a technical question, but in 
an untechnical way, my reaction to this, according to the experience 
we have had, is that it would cause vast confusion if we tried to 
do it on a purely interstate basis, because the migrant children within 
the State are nevertheless migrant children. They have the same 
need and it would be real discrimination it seems to me to provide 
for part of them in a community, where the interstate children were 
taken care of, but those who came from the far corner of Texas, 
if indeed it was Texas, were not taken care of. I cannot see it. 
That is purely a lay reaction. 

Mrs. Green. Secondly, would you favor the Federal funds being 
paid directly to the local school agencies, or do you think ihey should 
be channeled through the State agencies ? 
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Mrs. Persinger. I feel this is again a technical question, but the 
YWCA has always been in favor of Federal aid directed through 
the States. I think this is largely a political matter. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bawry. Thank you, and we deeply appreciate your taking 
the time to come and offer good advice to us. 

Mrs. Perstncer. Thank you, Chairman Bailey. 

Mr. Baitry. At this time, I shall recognize the gentlewoman from 
Oregon, Mrs. Green, for the purpose of introducing her State 
commissioner of labor. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am very, very pleased that our State labor commissioner is in 
the room. He is going to testify on Thursday. I would also call to 
the attention of the members of the committee what I think is one 
of the best reports that has ever been made on the problems of the 
migrants in the United States. This was done under the direction 
of Mr. Nilson. 

Mr. Nilson, would you take a bow? We are delighted to have 
you here and we shall look forward to your testimony on Thursday. 
[ Applause. | 

Mr. Battey. The next witness will be Miss Mary M. Condon, di- 
rector of the rural education department of the National Education 
Association. 

May the Chair say in introducing this witness that she has spent 
her entire life in the field of education and at one time was Commis- 
sioner of Education for the State of Montana. 

I am sure she has some valuable information for the committee. 

You may further identify yourself to the reporter and proceed 
with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF MISS MARY M. CONDON, DIRECTOR, RURAL EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Miss Connon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I very much appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before this committee. 

IT am Mary M. Condon, assistant secretary of the department of 
rural education of the National Education Association. Dr. 
Howard Dawson, executive secretary of the department of rural 
education, has requested me to present our organzation’s views. I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before the committee and 
present the views of the members on H.R. 9872, H.R. 10378, and 
H.R. 10379. 

I would like to remind the committee that our particular unit of 
the National Education Association is composed largely of county 
superintendents who are perhaps as close to this problem of educat- 
ing the migrant children as any educational administrators in the 
country. 

The concern we have for better educational opportunity for the 
children of migrant agricultural workers has been a continuing one 
for many years. We are aware of the earnest efforts of some com- 
munities, and of private and public agencies to meet the educational 
needs of these children. We are also tragically aware that even the 
best of these commendable efforts is woefully inadequate to cope with 
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the problem to be met. Without any reasonable doubt these children 
are clearly a national responsibility. It is morally as well as eco- 
nomically essential that the National Government recognize its obliga- 
tion to this forgotten segment of our citizenry. I would like to say 
that my arguments for saying that it is a Federal responsibility are 
largely that the Federal Gover ‘nment by its neglect to include agri- 
cultural workers under the minimum w age has created an economic 
problem for these people not shared by other members of labor and 
that the National Government’s policy of importing Mexican laborers 
which is done with the approval of and assistance of the Federal 
Government, has further depressed the opportunity for these people. 
So, by one direct act and one direct failure to act, the Federal Gov- 
ernment directly atfects these people no matter where they live. 

Mrs. Green. Would the witness yield just for a minute? 

Miss Connon. Yes; of course. 

Mrs. Green. Is there not a third reason that the Federal Govern- 
ment specifically through its Federal Employment Agency recruits 
workers from one State to another and one area to another? 

Miss Connon. Yes. and encourages them to make this transition, 
and it also excludes these children from all the benefits of the protec- 
tion of the child labor laws. 

Mr. Battery. I notice that the witness was looking at the Chair when 
she was making those remarks. I have never voted for the legislation. 

Miss Connon. You just fascinate me, Mr. Bailey. That is why I 
was looking at you. Tam sure vou have not voted for those things. 

Mr, Battery. [do not feel guilty. 

Miss Connon. You inspire me. That is why I look at you, 

Basically the legislation being considered here today is sound. We 
do, however, have some suggestions for the committee's consideration 
which we believe will better meet the objective of the proposals before 
the committee. It seems as if I was anticipating Mrs. Green’s ques- 
tions to the previous witnesses and, perhaps, I was, though I had not 
conferred with her on this. 

The definition of migrant agricultural worker in H.R. 10378 and 
9872 (sec, 4, par. (4), p. 3) is too restrictive. The family which lives 
in an old tar paper shack in lower Florida, for example, could not 
be counted even though they are working in the strawberry fields 
near Tampa, hundreds of miles away and may be “at home” only one 
month out of the year. The very size of such States as Florida, 
Texas, California, Colorado, and others where the migrant problem is 
most acute makes the definition as presently written unrealistic. Also 
the philosophy of using ownership of property as a condition for the 
right to educational opportunity has dangerous implications. His- 
torically, the ownership of property has been consistently rejected in 
this country as a criteria for full citizenship rights, of which educa- 
tion is one. We realize the difliculity in defining “migrants” which 
faces the committee, but we do not believe that the definition as noted 
is practical or fair. 

The administration of these proposed educational programs for 
migrant children and adults does not provide for involvement of the 
State education agencies. As written the bills provide for the Fed- 
eral Government to deal directly with local school systems, bypassing 
the legally responsible State agencies. Much of the work involved in 
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meeting the needs of the migrant children can be better done at the 
State rather than the Federal level; records will be more accurate, 
and there will be no necessity for further expansion of the U.S. Office 
of Education staff. This is an important point, and more readily 
obtained. I believe this is a very important point in regard to this 
legislation. There is a fundamental philosophy that the proper ap- 
proach for any Federal program should be through the State agency 
and there also is the point, I believe, that under a program with which 
I am most familiar—the Johnson-O’Malley Act which is not under 
the U.S. Office of Education but is under the Interior Department's 
Indian Service—I think there is a pattern that would prove very in- 
teresting for the committee’s study in the method of operating this 
Federal-type program to meet the exceptional needs of exceptional 
children with the greater participation of decision-making in the 
State rather than at the Federal level. 

Mr. Barry. The Chair happens to know that you have had con- 
siderable experience with the application of the Johnson-O’Malley 
Act. 

Would you mind taking just a little bit of time to tell us where you 
think a program of this type could very well be approached through 
the type of approach used in the Johnson-O’Malley program ? 

Miss Conpon. Yes, Mr. Bailey. If you recall, I had my difficulties 
sometimes with the Johnson-O’Malley Act, but they were not because 
of any basic flaw in the act. It was because of its interpretation in 
some of the Federal agencies. 

The basic principle there is, when it was originally established, that 
since Indian children have different problems than non-Indian chil- 
dren, that they frequently would come to school with a language han- 
dicap, from a different cultural background, and that it was neces- 
sary for assistance to be given to the States for additional educa- 
tional opportunity for these children. A State plan is worked out 
between each individual State and the Federal agency, and in a 
cooperative way, it is designed to meet the needs as that State 
sees them, taking into consideration the fiscal problems and policies 
of the individual States which vary. There are 50 different types of 
State programs for education. With recognition that the State 
agency, being the closest administrative unit to the local community, 
can render and better make a judgment than can someone, I think, in 
Washington, and decide whether or not this is a problem at the local 
level and, by and large, the fundamental principles of the Johnson- 
O’Malley Act have worked very well to meet this need. 

As you recall, recently, and wisely, Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874 were extended to include the children from Indian reserva- 
tions, not because of “Indianness” but because of their tax exempt- 
ness, and they were federally impacted children. But, the Johnson- 
O'Malley Act was not repealed and is still in force and operation in 
those areas which are beyond and above the ordinary cost of educat- 
ing these children, and still works quite well. 

Mr. Batrey. I take it, then, that you think that extra funds could 
be allocated to the States to take care of the problems that are be- 
yond the ordinary educational program ? 

Miss Connon. And, beyond the possibility for the local community 
to take care of. é 
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Mr. Barry. And this question of migrant children and the educa- 
tion of them, could well be—those agreements could be worked out 
on the same basis as they work out agreements under the Johnson- 
O'Malley Act? Also, the amount of money that the State depart- 
ment gets would depend upon the size of its program and the problems 
it had to meet ? 

Miss Connon. Yes, sir. I think this is certainly worthy of the 
committee’s consideration. This would cause some major changes in 
the present proposals, but the Johnson-O’Malley Act is a fairly 
simple act. 

Mr. Battery. We are fishing for ideas. 

Miss Connon. I certainly would recommend to the committee that 
it look into this possibility. I think it meets some of the questions, 
or answers some of the objections that were raised by the administra- 
tion witness a day or so ago. 

Mr. Banxy. Thank you for your contribution. You may proceed 
now with your presentation. 

Miss Connon. We believe the insertion of the language “through 
the legally constituted State education agency” in H.R. te? —— 

2, page 2, line 5 after the word “agencies,” before the word “in” will 
ch arify this point. 1 am making a suggestion that it could oats be 
amended to include the State agencies “without a m: ajor operation job 
on the bill, and the details of working it out can be left to the Fed- 
eral and State agencies. 

Mr. Battey. May I ask a question at this point?’ Who administers 
this Johnson-O’Malley bill? What department ? 

Miss Conpon. At the State level it is the State departments of 
education. 

Mr. Battry. I am talking about the Federal level. 

Miss Conpvon. It is the Department of the Interior through the 
Indian Service. This is one of the things I object to. I personally 
believe all educational programs at the Federal level should be oper- 
ated out of the education agency, but since the Indian Service is in 
the Interior Department, that is the one it works through. 

Mr. Bamey. If we decided to provide that kind of an approach, it 
could very w ell be left with the Office of Education ? 

Miss Connon. I would strongly recommend that it should be, and 
it does not take a large administrative staff in Washington to ad- 
minister this kind of program. 

Mr. Batter. Not if you are going to allocate the funds to the States 
and let the States manage the program. 

Miss Convon. Yes, sir. I think it is an important point that it does 
not require a high administrative overhead cost at the national level. 

Mrs. Green. Would you yield for a question off the record ? 

Miss Connon. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Miss Connon. In H.R. 9872, page 5, section 102(a), line 15, insert 
“with the approval of the State education agency” after the word 
“State,” before the words “the Commissioner.” 

On page 6, section 102(b) language to prohibit sole determination 
on the part of the Commissioner as to payment dates should be in- 
serted. The various States have different fiscal calendars. The 
Federal agency should make payments to the States in accord with 
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the individual State’s fiscal system, not at the convenience of the 
Federal agency. Unless this point is cleared up there appears to be 
the opportunity for Federal control which should be guarded against. 
We suggest that State plans should be provided for in this instance. 

Here, again, I am bringing in the Johnson-O’Malley idea. Such 
plans should provide for auditing of local educational agencies by the 
State agency; the Federal officials should not have direct contact 
with local school authorities. They should deal only with the State 
officials whose responsibilities for the proper management of the 
program at the local level are clearly defined in State laws. And, if 
there is a discrepancy, then it is the responsibility of the Federal 
agency to take the necessary measures to insure better operation at 
the State level, but it should not go to the local community. 

This is an important point, and it will eliminate a great deal of 
difficulty if it is corrected in the original bill. What I am referring 
to here is under my favorite bill—the Johnson-O’Malley bill, it ap- 
pears we had difliculty with some rather unimaginative people in the 
Federal office who insisted that we should reorganize our State law 
to fit the fiscal convenience of their bookkeepers. Needless to say, 
they left Montana rather hurriedly and in a rather heated climate. 
We did not reorganize our State law, but I informed them I was 
afraid they would have to revise their administrative rules to fit the 
State law. They did, but it created some difficulty. So, under the 
language proposed in the two bills before the committee, there is an 
indication that the Commissioner, at his discretion, can hand out 
this money when it suits him, and this would create difficulties in 
local financing, because some States set their budgets in April, some 
States set them in May, some States set them in October, and some 
in August. It should be set for the convenience of the States. They 
can hold the money in the Federal Treasury until the State needs it, 
in other words. I am really a States righter, you see. 

3. Section 102(a), page 5, line 19, H.R. 987, provides that reim- 
bursement to the local school district begins on the 11th day of the 
child’s attendance. In other words, a child would have to attend 
school in any community for 2 weeks before being counted for the 
purposes of this act. Actually, in many communities 2 weeks is a 
long time for continuous residence of a migrant family. We strongly 
urge that 5 days attendance be the maximum required before a child 
is counted. 

Mrs. Green. Now, to which bill are you referring ? 

Miss Connon. I am referring to H.R. 9872. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Miss Connon. And after 5 days of attendance payment be made 
retroactive to the first day the child attended. We believe that this 
is really the intent of the provision, but that the present language is 
ambiguous. As written the law would discourage rather than encour- 
age districts to enroll these transient children. And, may I say, that 
if the State is to have more responsibility, this would be much simpler. 
It would be difficult at a Federal level to count them this quickly, but 
a State could manage this much more efficiently. . 

4. Title 4 of H.R. 9872, we believe, is a commendable addition to the 
basic bill. Teachers of migrant children do need special skills and 
understandings. The stipends proposed in title TV of H.R. 9872 
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are modest, but realistic. There is great need now for special teachers 
in the education of migrant children. This need will increase as 
more school districts find it possible, under the provisions of this basic 
legislation, to extend their services to these children. We believe that 
this type of teacher education is essential to the success of any pro- 
gram for the migrant children. We would suggest that the provi- 
sion of title 1V can be made even more effective if broadened to 
provide grants to States for short-term inservice training programs 
for teachers presently employed in communities which experience a 
migrant impact. I believe it was the intent to make the payments 
retroactive, but the bill is not written at this time in that way. It 
says payment shall begin on the following 10 days. 

Concerning H.R. 10379, I have discussed this bill with the staff of 
the Public School Adult Educators Association of the NEA. The 
executive secretary, Mr. Robert Luke, has requested me to inform the 
committee that H.R. 10379 is the type of legislation their membership 
will support. We suggest that the committee reconsider the defini- 
tion of migrant in this bill for the same reasons as I have defined in 
the part of my testimony relative to H.R. 10878 and H.R. 9872. Also 
the adult education program should involve the State departments of 
education as previously suggested. And, I would suggest, perhaps, 
the committee consider adding this possibility to allow for, say, $2,000 
or $3,000 and a State could put on an excellent 3 weeks workshop at 
one of the teacher training institutions which would not be as valuable 
as a year’s training for one teacher, but, perhaps, would be very 
advantageous to the proper implementation of the program if it is to 
start soon. In other words, take your good teachers and give them 
some special training and knowledge of the problems of these children, 

Mr. Battery. You mean we should not carry on any program 
through the extension departments of the State universities ? 

Miss Connon. I would not say you should not, but I think there 
are two kinds and there are two practical methods of adult education 
programs. There is an increasing awareness and attention to adult 
education on the part of the State departments of education for the ad- 
ministration of this particular type of program, and if you passed 
these as companion bills, you would have much less attrition of the 
funds if you were using the same staff at the State department level 
to do the administrative details with the local school communities. 

They could also carry on these adult programs through the Exten- 
sion Service, but with the State departments involved as the recipient 
of the grants to the States. I think it would clear up a possible dupli- 
cation of administrative expense in the States. In every State de- 
partment of education of which I am aware there is a very close . 
working and friendly relationship between the Extension Service and 
the departments. This is not as important in the adult education 
program, but I think it would be good business to have the same type 
or general types of programs operating the same general type of way 
for migrant people, because you will be dealing with the same people 
and there might possibly be some conflicts. It is just a suggestion. I 
do think the definition of “migrant” should be the same in all instances. 

[ trust the committee will not think us presumptuous for making 
the suggestions we have noted today. I want to thank the distin- 
guished chairman and the committee for their coneern for these 
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unfortunate victims of our unbalanced agricultural economy. We 
look forward to the day, as I am sure do the majority of those con- 
cerned with migrant problems, when there will be no migrants. There 
are many fronts on which to fight, such as extension of minimum wage 
and child labor laws to these people and the termination of Public 
Law 78 with its depressing effect. on the family farmer as well as 
domestic agricultural labor. In the meantime, the basic step in this 
direction is national attention to the education of the children and 
adults whose lot seems to be that of wanderers on the face of this land, 
excluded from its bounty which depends so much on their labor. 

Mr. Bamey. Might I ask a question at this point: Statistics just 
released indicate that there were more agricultural products shipped 
into the United States last year than we exported. 

Would the lady be willing to take her organization into the fight 
to restore the control of our trade and tariff policies to the Congress 
and take them out of the hands of the State Department ? 

Miss Conpvon. Mr. Bailey, I do not lead my organization. May I 
say my personal opinion is ‘somewhat like yours. “We must be aware 
of the international situation, but we also must be aware of our do- 
mestic problems. At this time I am glad I am not a Member of 
Congress and have to make this decision. 

Mr. Battry. Thank you very much. I can understand your view- 
point, too. 

Miss Connon. There have been times when I wished I were. 

Mr. Battry. Have you finished your presentation / 

Miss Connon. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have finished my testimony. 

Mr. Battey. Mrs. Green, do you have any questions ? 

Mrs. Green. Not on the tariffs. 

Mr. Barry. On the bills? 

Mrs. Green. She has answered most of the questions I have, but I 
would refer to the fellowship title where she suggests workshops. 

Miss Connon. Not to replace them, but as supplemental. 

Mrs. Green. I am concerned about what seems to be a great dissi- 
pation of funds through 3-week workshops and 2-day workshops and 
so forth. 

Would you say limiting the fellowships to 1 academic year instead 
of as the bill now reads, to 3, would be a better approach / 

Miss Connon. It would depend. If there was a student who had 
experience and a degree, then I think 1 year of work beyond this 
point for a good elementary teacher, for example, should be enough. 
However, I think that it is wise to leave it as an open end possibility, 
because there is need for the development of leadership people in 
this field, and those who went on, perhaps, for the 2- and 3-year 
graduate program would ultimately be your core of trained people 
in the field of education. 

Mrs. Green. If a pity is a trained teacher to begin with, how- 
ever, or Is going into the teaching field, would we not be able to do 
more with the money aha: is going to be limited if we limited it 
to 1 year? 

Miss Connon. I would think at this time it would be practical to 
limit it to1 year. 

Mrs. Green. I have one other question, Mr. Chairman : 

Miss Condon mentioned the phrase “ownership of property” as 
being subject toamendment. 
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Do you read section 4 on page 3 that the ownership of property 
is essential under this definition, or is it one of several things / 

Miss Connon. I do not have a copy of the bill with me. 

Mrs. Green. I do not read it that way. I agree with you that 
we have gone past the place where ow nership of property is the sole 
Cc riter in. 

Miss Conpon. I have reference to the phrase “where such individ- 
ual does not maintain a permanent residence” and the maintaining 
of a permanent residence shall include the ownership of real prop- 
erty. This isthe part to which I object. 

Mrs. Green. Yes; but the first part—the term “migrant labor’— 
means an individual or-—— 

Miss Conpon. In any event the expression about ownership of 
property should be excluded. I cringe at the inclusion of this lan- 
guage in any way that might be interpreted to mean that this is one 
criteria for an educational opportunity. It is a bad philosophy. 

Mrs. Green. I will agree that most all migrant workers would 
probably be eliminated, because I imagine a large percentage of them 
do not own property. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, a member of the subcommittee, Mr, F relinghuy sen. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, | have no questions of the 
witness, but I do feel that perhaps a word of explanation is in order 
as to why I was not able to attend until just now. 

I do want to apologize to the Chairman and to the witnesses and 
I particularly regret that I was not here when my fellow New Jerseyite, 
Miss Lowery, testified, although she does not come from my congres- 
sional district. She does live within a very few miles, and the reason 
for my absence was that there was a problem which developed, not 
only in connection with my congressional district but in connection 
with my hometown, and I was over in Senator Williams’ office until 
just now. I had no alternative but to arrive late. So, I would like 
to offer this word of apology to the subcommittee and to Miss Condon. 

[ have no questions. 

Mr. Bainey. Miss Condon, we deeply appreciate your appearance 
here this morning. You have discussed several approaches to this 
problem and the subcommittee realizes more so as we hear more 
witnesses the immensity of the problem and the difficult manner of 
drawing up legislation which could be administered to the advantage 
of these unfortunate people. Again, I say thank you. 

Miss Connon. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Baizry. The fourth and final witness is Mrs. Ada Barnett 
Stough of the American Parents Committee. She has been a frequent 
witness at previous hearings of the committee and we are glad to have 
you with us this morning. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ADA BARNETT STOUGH, REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Sroveu. Thank you, Mr. Bailey, Mrs. Green, and Mr. 
Frelinghuysen. 

My remarks will be very brief. I am here on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Parents Committee only to testify to their support of the princi- 
ple of educational assistance to migrant children. 
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I do not feel that it is within my professional competence, or that 
of my organization, to discuss any of the techniques or ramifications 
or the fine points of these bills, but our board, last November, did en- 
dorse the principle of Federal assistance for the education of migrant 
children. I want only to discuss two points very briefly. 

First, that the education of migrant children, we believe, is a na- 
tional concern and a national responsibility. These children move 
from State to State with their parents and, as children, they are obvi- 
ously a part of many communities. Then, as they grow up to become 
adults, if they follow the rest of soc iety, they will undoubtedly move 
from State to State also. Consequently, their level of education and 
their degree of competence affects now, and will affect in the future, 
the Nation as a whole. 

We believe that money spent in these small amounts that you are 
visualizing right now from the Federal Government from taxes col- 
lected from everyone will pay significant dividends to all of the States 
in the future. This seems to be a sound conclusion to us, because 
the programs you are discussing will insure, at least, a minimum of 
fundamental education for the 1,000 or 2,000 children who today are 
receiving practically no instruction and who are, in essence, being 
deprived of educational opportunity. 

The education you will make possible through either of these two 
bills you are considering, we believe will equip these children to make 
a better living and it also, we hope, will inculcate in them some funda- 
mental principles of self-respect and knowledge of how to live in 
today’s world which will make them better and more productive 
citizens wherever they happen to live in the future. 

We believe, as you do, 1 am sure that the tradition of this country 
is to make educational opportunities available to every child, and the 
children of migratory workers, as you have heard yesterday and today 
and I am sure have been convinced by figures, is a sizable group which 
has been denied this opportunity, and I am sure you must have had 
many other people testify before you to try to show that the blame 
cannot fall on the school districts where these migrants live tempo- 
rarily, because these districts are hard-pressed to support adequate 
education for resident children and then it becomes diflicult for them 
to plan the special classes. Some schools have children who need 
special attention, often because of language barriers or because they 
have been deprived in their past years s of educational opportunity. 

I read the conclusion of one project in which they concluded that 
the children of migrant workers were anywhere from 1 to 5 years 
behind the other children of that age group just because they had not 
had an educational opportunity. 

My first point is that we believe this is a responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government. My second point is directed to my feeling about 
these individual children. I think many witnesses have painted the 
picture of these migrant children as they see it, and I think some- 
times we lose sight of the fact that each of these children has an ambi- 
tion, a potentiality, and dreams that your children and mine also have, 
and I feel that within this number, who knows but what there may be 
another Einstein or another Teller or another Member of Congress, or 
some person who is quite capable if he has the opportunity of ful- 
filling the contribution to the Nation as a whole. 
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So, I think my plea is purely one for these people as little children, 
that we try to give them the opportunities that they really deserve, to 
assist the school districts and States to give them these opportunities. 

I am sure you have heard about the projects such as those carried on 
in Oregon, ‘Texas, Montana, and Wisconsin, and it has been demon- 
strated that the education of these children is possible, but that the 
educational people and school districts need help. 

One further point which I am sure Miss Condon or someone might 
question me on, but it is a matter that I feel in my incompetent way 
compelled to make: I hope that this legislation is passed and the 
school districts will help; that they will not try to do this job in just 
the same old way they have been trying to educate resident children. 
It seems to me these times call for leveling our sights at new tech- 
niques and ways through which we might give to these children the 
fundamental education ‘they need, and I I have in mind the possibility 
of mobile schools which might follow these children from State to 
State, or a great deal of visual education and te -hniques of that sort 
which school districts might have to be stimulated to think about and 
correct. 

This is only a point I make purely as a person, but something I 
would hope the school districts would keep in mind if they do re- 
ceive this money. 

My last point is this: We do believe these children have the same 
possibilities as other children and we believe it is the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to help develop these possibilities. Conse- 
quently, in broad terms, we would like to endorse the principles of 
the bills before you and hope you will somehow develop one of them 
in such a way that it can be reported out of committee, and I pledge 
to you whatever support I and my small organization can give to 
help get them passed. 

Mr. Bamey. I am pleased to have the witness make the statement 
she made in the closing presentation to the effect that is 1t a Govy- 
ernment responsibility. 

I am thinking now of the deliberate action of the Congress in 
passing legislation which would permit Mexican contract laborers to 
come in here and curtail the job opportunities for native American 
migrant workers. ‘They are brought in here, and I have objected to 
the legislation every time it has been presented on the grounds that 
they are exempt from payment of income taxes, they are exempt from 
social security and quite often they leave and run away from the 
farmer under which they are working under contract and become 
what we call illegal Mexican workers in this country, commonly 
referred to as “wetbacks” even if they did not swim across the Rio 
Grande. 

I think the Government has created and added to this very serious 
situation by impacting this situation and these people by legislative 
enactments. I think the C ongress should give consideration to rae 1 
ping that provision for this Mexican contract labor. We have 
justed our own labor problems. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Frectncuuysen. No questions, Mr, Chairman. 

Miss Sroven. Thank you for hearing me. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you very much. 
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Let me call attention to those present this morning that on tomor- 
row the regular Committee on Education and Labor will meet on 
legislation now pending before the full committee. Our hearings 
of the subcommittee will go over until Thursday, May 5, when we 
will hear from Dr. Edgar Fuller, counselor of Chief State School 
Officers, and other witnesses scheduled for that day. We will also 
hear from Congresswoman Edith Green and a group of witnesses 
from the State of Oregon. 

The Chair recognizes the staff member, Mr. McCord. 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Chaixman, the subcommittee has received the 
adverse report on H.R. 9872 and H.R. 10378, filed by the Departinent 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the staff w vould like permis- 
sion to have that made a part of the record of yesterday’s testimony 
from Dr. Flynt. 

There is a Steering Committee of the National Council on Agri- 
cultural Life and Labor, composed of a number of organizations, and 
all of these organizations are interested in the problems of migratory 
workers and their families. The steering committee would like to 
have the identity of the directors and the member organizations 
placed in the record. 

Also, we have a request from Donald R. Thomas, project director 
of the Wisconsin migrant research project at Madison, Wis., submit- 
ting material by him to be included in the record. 

Mr. Barry. There being no objection, the request of the staff mem- 
ber will be granted and these communications will be put in the 
record of the hearings. 

(The matters referred to follow :) 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL ON AGRICULTURAL LIFE AND LABOR 


DIRECTORS 


Henry K. Arneson Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi Ligutti 


Dorothy M. Billings 
Ruth Muskrat Bronson 
Ethlyn Christensen 
Clay L. Cochran 

Eli E. Cohen 

Lyle Cooper 

Vincent de Francis 
Rev. Clifford Earle 
Katherine P. Ellickson 
Clyde T. Ellis 

Harold C. Fleming 
Rey. Ray Gibbons 
Rev. Shirley E. Greene 
Rev. Paul Haas 

A. J. Hayes 

Herbert Hill 

Robert W. Hudgens 
Lewis W. Jones 
Thomas B. Keehn 
Rev. Huber F. Klemme 
Rev. Alf M. Kraabel 
Leath Lachenbruch 
Benson Y. Landis 


Rabbi Eugene J. Lipman 
Edith E. Lowry 

Elizabeth Magee 

Barbara W. Moffett 

H. L. Mitchell Don 
Rev. E. W. Mueller 

Lowry Nelson 

Frank L. Noakes 
Beatrice S. Parsonnet 
James G. Patton 

Ira De A. Reid 

Serafino Romualdi 

reorge Sanchez 

Francis X. Servaites 

Very Rev. Maurice V. Shean C. O. 
Paul Sifton 

Esther Stamats 

Thelma Stevens 

Louise Stitt 

Ada Barnett Stough 
Rowland Watts 

Amber Arthun Warburton 
Marian F. Weller 
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MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS 


Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 

American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
American Friends Service Committee 

American Humane Association 

American Parents Committee 

Catholic Committee of the South 

Commission on Christian Social Action, Evangelical and Reformed Church 
Council for Social Action, Congregational Christian Churches 
Department of Rural Education, National Education Association 

Division of Home Missions, National Council of Churches 

Department of Social Education and Action, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
General Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women 
General Department of United Church Women, National Council of Churches 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 

Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO 

International Association of Machinists—AFL-CIO 

Jewish Agricultural Society 

Migrant Children’s Fund 

National Agricultural Workers Union--AFL—-CIO 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 

National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference 

National Child Labor Committee 

National Congress of American Indians 

National Consumers League 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Farmers Union 

National Housing Conference 

Division of American Missions, National Lutheran Council 

National Sharecroppers Fund 

Town and Country Department, Evangelical and Reformed Church 
United Automobile Workers—AFL-CIO 

United Packing House Workers—AFL-CIO 

United States Section, Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union Committee 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service of the Methodist Church 


[Reprinted from Teachers College Record, vol. 61, No. 3, December 1959] 
No DeEsK FOR CARMEN 


Donald R. Thomas,’ assistant professor of education, University of Wisconsin 
(By Ralph K. Stueber, research assistant, University of Wisconsin) 


In the introduction to “Sociology Today,” Robert K. Merton complains that “it 
is often more difficult to find and formulate a problem that to solve it.’* Lam- 
entably, some of the social and economic consequences of natural disaster and 
the impact of a phenomenal shift in the makeup of the American agricultural 
enterprise are problems easily found on any dusty highway, in any cramped and 
dirty labor camp. Fictionalized in John Steinbeck’s “Grapes of Wrath,” the 
long-formulated problem of the migrant agricultural laborer still presents a 
challenge to an affluent America. 

What Steinbeck dramatized in his novel of the 1930’s has now become a’ 
persistent malignancy. Machines and concentrated, impersonal ownership, to- 
gether with continually improving agricultural means and methods, have meant 
that a decreasing number of farms are able to supply the needed food and fiber 
for the Nation. The human tragedy accompanying this industrial revolution 
in agriculture belongs to the migrant people. Poorly equipped educationally, 





‘Dr, Thomas and Mr. Stueber are respectively project director and research assistant 
of the Wisconsin Migrant Education Research project. 

* Robert _ K. Merton, Leonard Broom, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. (editors), “Sociology 
‘loday”’ (New York : Basie Books, Ine., 1959), p. ix. 
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socially, and economically, they have become “the unorganized debris of an 
organizational society.’* In the words of the President’s Commission: 

“Migrants are children of misfortune. They are the rejects of those sectors 
of agriculture and of other industries undergoing change. We depend on mis- 
fortune to build up our force of migratory workers and when the supply is low 
because there is not enough misfortune at home, we rely on misfortune abroad 
to replenish the supply.” * 

The benefits of our robust technological society are glibly extolled by the 
American who knows the blessings of a full stomach, healthy and well-educated 
children, and home ownership. But poverty and disillusionment are the lot 
of the dispossessed sharecropper, the marginal farmer, the exploited American 
citizen of Mexican extraction ; and their plight is easily forgotten if one accepts 
the popular myth of America as the land of opportunity. Today, agricultural 
workers—some poor whites, many Negroes, and many more Mexican Americans— 
are caught in a complex squeeze and have had to take to the migratory life, 
which, according to consistent testimony before congressional hearings and hear- 
ings of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, is not an action of 
choice, but one of unequivocal necessity. 

A distinct minority class, completely devoid of political or economic power, 
these modern nomads face the prospect of remaining, by present standards, a 
self-perpetuating slave class unless they receive assistance from outside their 
own ranks. Each spring, thousands of migrants leave their winter homes in 
Texas and the Deep South to enter the migrant labor stream; and with them, 
year after year, go their thousands of school-age children. Leaving school early 
in the spring and returning late in the fall, these children become increas- 
ingly educationally retarded, until, at last, upon entering their own majority, 
they are consigned to a hopeless reliving of their parents’ lives in the migrant 
stream, scarcely educated and culturally isolated. While the now famous 
Billie Davis® found a desk and the hand of a sympathetic teacher wherever 
she happened to go, and although Billie’s experiences in the 1930’s deserve to 
be a symbol of a kind of merit in our public schools, it is unrealistic in 
our day to assume that exhuming her story will solve the problems of the 
current migrant worker and his children. Neither will such tales continue to 
satisfy those who approach social problems with any degree of seriousness 
and responsibility. 

Certainly the problem of educating the children of migrant workers tends to 
dislocate some of the easy assumptions about equal opportunity for all in what 
John K. Galbraith has called The Affluent Society. We can afford to shed, for 
example, the obsolete attitude that to offer unearned assistance to a segment 
of less fortunate countrymen is to commit moral suicide. We must also admit 
that education increasingly has become the indispensable ladder to greater op 
portunity and social mobility, and that the problems of educating migrant chil- 
dren, although untidy, are not altogether unsolvable. Let us, then, examine 
some of the persistent difficulties, or points of control,’ in this challenging arena. 

For purposes of illustration, we shall confine our discussion to the migrant 
of Mexican ancestry, since his kind is the most numerous in the current migrant 
stream, and he also presents the most difficult problems. The points of control 
ean be quickly generalized at the outset. (1), the Mexican-American tends to 
be culturally isolated. (2), as a migrant, he leads an unstable existence. (3), 
most people care very little about his plight. (4), there is little continuity in 
whatever efforts have been made to help him. (5), there is virtually no struc- 
tural coordination among the several States which must deal with him and his 
problems. Interestingly, no one of these principal problems appears to contain 
any insurmountable elements, as examination of each point will reveal. 


CULTURAL ISOLATION 


In addition to the original Spanish-speaking population of the Southwest 
who chose to remain within the boundaries of the United States after the con- 
clusion of the Mexican War in 1848, vast numbers of Mexicans were attracted 
to the United States as early as 1910 by the economic differential that existed 
between the two countries. Railroad and mine operators, followed by cotton, 


® Paul Jacobs, “The Forgotten People,” the Reporter. aJn. 22, 1959, p. 13. 

*President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, ‘Migratory Labor in American Agricul- 
ture” (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1951), p. 3. 

5“ Desk for Billie,” National Education Association Centennial Films, 1956. 

**“Point of control’ here means a point where a problem is controlled, where the per- 
sistent and crucial actions take place. 
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sugar beet and truck crop growers, capitalized, and continue to do so, on this 
cheap labor supply. Varden Fuller, executive secretary of the President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor, commenting on this aspect of agricultural labor 
relations, notes that the primary issue is “whether employers of this type of labor 
may have a labor market of their own that is insulated from the prevailing 
national occupational standards.”* The many Mexicans who have become citi- 
zens have not been accepted as equals, but are valued primarily for their ability 
to do “stoop” labor all day in the hot sun, tirelessly and for low wages. Part 
of the failure of the Hispano-American to achieve full status as a U.S. citizen 
can be ithe to the persistent and successful practices of the growers to 
keep these Texas-Mexicans disorganized and devoid of any political and eco- 
nomic power. These maneuvers have been supplemented by a lenient Federal 
policy governing the importation of Mexican contract workers. The result, forti- 
fied by a large residue of Mexican culture along the border, has been that the 
Hispano has been thrown back with his own kind, rebuffed and defeated. 

Stereotypes bloom where cultural isolation has cultivated ignorance of the 
Texas-Mexican migrant. Jecause he is a transient worker, it is assumed that 
he is indigent. Because he is a Mexican, it is assumed that he wields a knife, 
attacks young girls, and drinks to excess. In a word, the stereotype proclaims 
that the Mexican migrant is unreliable. But a dispassionate glance at the 
record proves otherwise. Said Under Secretary of Labor O’Connell: 

“If you can point to performances reflecting any greater sense of responsibility 
in other segments of the American labor force, I think you will be doing well. I, 
for one, would be surprised if you could * * *. The migrant farm worker is in 
the social and economic fix he is today not because he is a wandering gypsy who 
expects little out of life and is satisfied with less, not because he is a stubborn 
social misfit who shuns self-improvement as being alien to his nature, and not 
because his mentality limits his abilities to the simple act of bending over and 
picking a crop.” 

Rather, the problem exists because of a slackening of the integrity of the 
American tradition when dealing with such cultural isolates, who apparently 
cannot fight back against the exploitation and neglect of their fellow citizens. 


INSTABILITY 


There is little doubt that, by definition, migrants are people whose existence 
is uncertain and unplanned. Urbanization, a shift of dietary pattern from 
cereals to vegetables and fruits, the refrigerated freight car, and specialized 
large-scale farming all yield a situation into which the migratory worker, un- 
skilled and cheap to hire, fits nicely. Because of the contingencies of the 
weather and markets it is essential that large numbers of field hands be avail- 
able on a precise day, or hour, in order to harvest the multimillion dollar but 
very perishable crops. Uncertainty is an inevitable byproduct. Migrants are 
not, therefore, prone to announce their arrival in town by renting houses, open- 
ing charge accounts, arranging for milk deliveries, or assuming any of the usual 
postures of the stable newcomer. In many areas their presence is hardly de- 
tected before they have emptied the camps and moved on, never having been 
exposed to the sloganed hospitality of a Welcome Wagon. ‘To paraphrase the 
old baseball saying, “they came to work,” and when the work is done, their 
tents are folded and the migration continues. 

Because migrants are typically housed in isolated areas and are, as a group, 
generally unobtrusive, they remain outside the conscious activities of the com- 
munity. By the time their problems are discovered and well-meaning commit- 
tees are organized, with the necessary election of officers and a program chair- 
man, the migrants may have dispersed. Many church groups have attempted, in 
a charitable fashion, to assist migrants, and some—the Migrant Ministry of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ and the National Catholic Welfare 
Sonference for example—have made significant stopgap contributions from time 
to time. Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, former member of the President’s Com- 
mission, emphasized before the Senate Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- 
Management that reforms in migrant labor policies were “questions of public 


™Varden Fuller, “Labor Relations in ee (Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, Berkeley, 1955), 

8 Address by James T. O’C onnell to the Ria American Conference on Migratory Labor, St. 
Louis., Mo., Apr. 9, 1959. 
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policy” [italic ours] and that Congress was obligated to bring them about. 
Raymond Gayle stated that “most of our church migrant programs, including 
Perhaps the program of the National Council of Churches itself, are stopgap 
measures.” Also, church organizations are sometimes prisoners of their own 
ends, and clashes appear, in the manner of a jurisdictional dispute, between 
Catholic and Protestant efforts. 

Nonchurch groups find nothing more discouraging than organizing their people 
to achieve a noble purpose, and then finding that the object of their purpose 
has packed up and left town. In fact, in some quarters there is the suggestion 
that migration contains something bordering on the irresponsible. Thus frus- 
trated, many a well-meaning group can become diffident. 


LACK OF CONCERN 


Too often the answer to the migrant problems is that given by the cynic, who 
notes that when the short stay of the migrant is over so are the problems. Even- 
tually the question is raised about what benefits will accrue to the community 
which aids migrant workers. The public official sees nothing but relief checks, 
traffic pressures, possible health issues, and extra work of all sorts. The busi- 
nessman and the self-conscious taxpayer resent their tax moneys being used to 
benefit nonresidents. The grower knows that the marketplace will makxe no 
magnanimous gesture to compensate for any extra wages he might be asked to 
pay. And what schoolman looks with joy upon a 6 weeks’ invasion of his over- 
taxed facilities by a group of educationally retarded “foreigners”? The follow- 
ing resolution illustrates clearly where lies the chief concern for the migrant: 

“1. Whereas an unusually heavy labor demand has been created by the 1953 
cotton harvest in Hill County, 

“2. Whereas many of these children move from one school district to an- 
other several times during their temporary residence in this county, 

“3. Whereas they often do not speak English and are therefore handicapped 
in making adjustments in school during a brief enrollment period. 

“4. Whereas the nature of this year’s harvest has created an emergency, it is 
resolved by the Hill County Farm Bureau that every effort be made to grant 
temporary relief and relaxation of the Fair Labor Standards Act, to permit 
Mexicans, under 16 years of age, to assist during school hours in the harvest of 
this unusual crop.” ™* 

From the national standpoint, the persistent preference given to the welfare 
of crops rather than people reaches ludicrous proportions when one considers 
the magnitude of our agricultural surplus. 

The efforts of the migrants themselves to combat their problems have met with 
Similar frustration. Unlike the success achieved in industrial unions, the at- 
tempts to build solid agricultural unions have failed, but not before serving to 
unite more solidly the employers’ determination to hold back unionization ef- 
forts at every turn. In addition to this barrier, the opponents of benefits for 
migrant workers have been successful in blocking extension of such benefits as 
workman’s compensation, unemployment compensation, and minimum wages to 
the migrant worker. The unfortunate truth which brackets the problems is 
that the only beneficiaries of programs to aid migrants and their children seem 
to be the migrants themselves, and this fact rarely sparks community campaigns. 

This is not to assert that conscientious efforts have not been made anywhere, 
for there is solid evidence to the contrary. Freehold, N.J., attracted national 
attention in 1947 when it became the first town to establish a demonstration 
summer school for migrants. Bay County, Mich., and Potter County, Pa., later 
followed suit. In Ottawa County, Ohio, a 6 weeks’ special school for migrants 
was operated, and so were special schools in North Rose and Fairhaven, N.Y., 
and in Santa Clara County, Calif. Fresno County, Calif., developed a complete 
eurriculum for the migrant child in the publie schools. Florida and Virginia 
cooperated in a program to help Negro migrants close the educational gap. In 
Colorado, the State department of education is attempting to put the education 
of this moving population on a regular basis in Fort Lupton, Wiggins, Palisade, 
and Rocky Ford. 


®* Hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations, ““Migra- 
tory Labor,” 82d Cong., pt. 1, p. 6. 

” Raymond Gayle, “Settle the Sons of Cain,” Christian Century, vol. 72, pp. 564-565, 
May 11, 1955. 

“ From the American Child, vol. 30, p. 4, November 1953. 
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CONTINUITY 


In Wisconsin, various attempts to provide education for migrants have been 
made, and schools have flourished for a year or two, then ceased to function. 
Many of the other States which report migrant education projects also report 
the death of those projects when the outside research funds cease. The issue 
here is simple. Usually, no one assumes permanent responsibility for con- 
tinuance of the project, for such responsibility includes financing special ar- 
rangements, recruiting willing and competent teachers, and the acceptance of 
the programs by local communities which control access to school buildings. 
Professionally, operation of a school whose clientele are primarily the ultimate 
low-status Mexican migrants does little to enhance the reputation of the opera- 
tors, and local school boards are reluctant to saddle their communities with any 
extra school expenses dedicated to the education of transients. Without con- 
tinuity, the attack on what is inherently an unstable problem dissolves into 
chaos, disappointment, and despair. 


COORDINATION 


Combine the lack of continuity of efforts with the lack of coordination of 
the efforts of the several States which face the migrant problem, and it is 
easy to see why the problem persists. For example, in the central migrant stream 
it is known that Texas-Mexicans will start out in early spring and make either 
a clockwise or counterclockwise sweep of the whole of central United States. 
Wisconsin officials know that many of the migrants they hire will come from 
jobs in Illinois or Minnesota, but they do not know what happens to the migrants 
in these other States. Nor do they know what will happen to the migrants 
when they leave Wisconsin for Michigan or Iowa and points south. The 
migrants come and go, having neither a past nor a future. The migrants who 
pick cotton in Arizona may be the same people who harvest tomatoes or peaches 
in California’s central valleys, and Washington’s lush apple orchards are but 
one stop in a long journey. Each State is dealing with the problem in its own 
way, with few exceptions, and each is virtually ignorant of the activities of its 
neighbors. The coordination now being attempted by Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas is one hopeful sign on an otherwise bleak horizon. 

Recently a workshop for teachers interested in working with migrants was 
held at Adams State College in Colorado, with Arizona educator Neil Sherman 
as instructor. The Colorado pilot schools have also devised a report card which 
will be sent back to the migrant child’s home school in Texas or New Mexico. 
The significance of the Colorado program is that it is attacking the migrant 
education problem at at least two points of control—the continuity of effort, 
and the coordination of efforts with other States. 

But we have asserted that there are three other points of control; instability, 
eultural isolation, and lack of concern. Actually, when we look at the factor 
of instability, we find that the migrant is somewhat the victim of a myth. 
While farmers may be at the mercy of the vagaries of the weather, they are 
not so credulous as to believe they must depend upon a labor supply which 
just “might pass by” their front gates. Crews of agricultural laborers are 
recruited far in advance of need, and work contracts are signed. Thus the 
element of chance is removed. Indeed, so much uncertainty is removed that 
one Washington applegrower who advanced $110,000 to workers in Texas for 
their transportation to his orchards lost only $250 in the process—two-tenths of 
1 percent of his gamble on the stability and reliability of the Mexican migrant 
worker. Under the Federal Government’s annual worker plan, crews of Texas- 
Mexicans can be scheduled in advance for a whole season of work. When they 
start out from Texas, they will know where they are going and when they are 
due to get there, along their entire seasonal journey. Wisconsin employment 
officials report that in 1958, of the workers signed in advance 75 percent arrived 
on time and ready to work as per contract. Thus the annual worker plan, 
which can operate in any State, offers a logical mechanism for removing much 
of the guesswork about the movement of the migratory labor force. As such, it 
also offers the possibility of predicting the arrival of specific migrant children 
at specific places and specific times. The authors are currently engaged in 
testing this prediction procedure, as a measure of the feasibility of operating 
special schools for migrants, in a project sponsored by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the University of Wisconsin. 
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Attacking the problem of cultural isolation of the Mexican migrant child 
offers educators an almost perfect example of what Cora Dubois has called “the 
bicultural learning situation.” ” Professor Dubois states: 

“Whereas the educator’s problem with the monocultural learner is to stage in 
cross cultural experience, his problem with the bicultural learner is to help his 
pupil discover the differing system of rewards and the variant roles provided by 
the secondary group relationships in different cultures, and to help him reach 
a viable adjustment in the face of choice. Educators and teachers must in 
their persons provide support to the bicultural learner that the monocultural 
learner derives from the social milieu whose system of rewards and roles are 
relatively apparent to him. The bicultural learner must be assisted to select 
social roles that promise rewards commensurate with his capacities as a learner. 
Variant social roles and their attendant rewards will need to be stressed in the 
education of the bicultural learner. But at the same time, in the achievement 
of these social roles and rewards, he must not have to suppress or reject the 
alternative cultural resources acquired through his bicultural experience 
Probably one of the greatest barriers to the development of intercultural under- 
standing among the foreign-born or second generation student in the United 
States has been the rigorous insistence in American schools * * * on the exclu- 
sive quality of American values. When these were reinformed by the relatively 
accessible rewards and variant roles offered by American society, the aliena- 
tion of our foreign born from their own cultural origin and their rejection of 
it was assured * * *,” 

It seems important to stress, however, that the primary objective of the educa- 
tion of migrant children is to attack their education retardation frontally. Within 
the bicultural learning situation there must be heavy doses of sheer basic skills 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The objectives of homemaking, sanitation, 
and minor vocational skills are well and good, but are perhaps better left to 
adult education. For the children, their education must first provide the tools 
for a better vocational future. Some wag once remarked that if the next gen- 
eration of migrants learned nothing more than how to read and understand a 
labor contract, they would have made a significant gain over their parents. Ob- 
viously, too, the education of migrant children needs one more essential in- 
gredient: schools conversant with their special needs and problems. But this is 
a simple matter of logistics, training, and desire. 

If one can predict the arrival of specific migrant children in specific places 
at specific times, it is then possible to plan a continuous program from year to 
year, coordinated with the school officials of other communities and to plan this 
program with maximum efficiency for the bicultural learner who needs serious 
stress on fundamentals. The only problem remaining, then, is one that faces 
all adventures in progress—the stimulation of sufficient sustained concern on 
the part of significant numbers of the people who will be called upon to extend 
the appropriate services. Three official or semiofficial organizations in particular 
already exist and are charged with direct responsibility for this and other press- 
ing social problems. 

One is the Council of State Governments, presently directed by Brevard Crih- 
field. The council participated in the development of the “Annual Worker 
Plan” and in many other forward steps in the solution of the problems of migra- 
tory labor. Ina recent conference in St. Louis, Mo., the council was challenged 
to extend its services by creating a coordinating body of the several States to 
share information, to encourage cross-fertilization of ideas, and to publicize the 
developments in the field of migratory labor. 

Closely allied to the council is the President’s Committee on Migratory La- 
bor, whose sole concern is for the plight of migrant labor. Chairmaned by 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, the President’s Committee is a logical 
leader in efforts to stimulate concern for the problems we have raised in this 
discussion. 

Finally, attention should be called to the U.S. Employment Service, which 
operates the “Annual Worker Plan’’—the key to stability in a complex and con- 
fusing arena. Through the impetus provided by these three groups, States 
and communities could form similar concerned agencies which could attack the 
problems with vigor on the local level, where the ultimate decisions and lasting 
actions must take place. 


2 Cora Dubois, in “Education and Anthropology,” edited by George D. Spindler (Stan- 
ford : Stanford University Press, 1955), pp. 101-102. 
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It is not the intention of this discussion to conclude on a note of glib opti- 
mism. The stark reality of the current plight of the migrant worker and his 
children defies such optimism. But solutions are possible if the fables and 
hollow pieties often uttered to absorb the attention of the public are repudiated. 
Little Carmen, or Rosita, or Miguel will find no desk unless many people in 
many places display a willingness to embark on the nonstatus laden task of 
providing full citizenship opportunities for them and their many brothers, sisters, 
and cousins. Said Under Secretary of Labor O’Connell, “Full daylight will come 
only as the American people in every walk of life recognize the migrant worker 
as an honored man with an indispensable continuing role in our society—and 
we use American ingenuity and skill to develop it.”** Such a challenge cannot 
go unheeded by American educators in the schools and in the research centers, 
if the job of educating all Americans is fully comprehended. 


WISCONSIN MIGRANT RESEARCH VROJECT, 
UNIVERSITY OF \WISCONSIN, 
Vadison, Wis., April 28, 1960, 
Hou. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chuirman, General Education Subcommittee of the House Committee on Rdu- 
cation and Labor, Washington, D.C 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN BatL_ey: I have ss learned of public hearings on the 
migrant children education bill (S. 2864 and TLR. OS72) and an allied bill (S. 
2865 and H.R. 10379) to be held under your chairmanship. 
Theretore, i take this op portly nity to present for your consideration the two 
attached documents which are relevant to the prop osed legislition 
Sincerely, 
Donatp R. Trromas, Project Director. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
VWadison, September 28, 1959, 
Senator HARRISON H. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: Attached is a copy of my statement to your com 
mittee, in response to your invitation to testify at a public hearing to be held 
September 50, in Madison, Wis. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that most of the material developed in the 
statement constitutes a summary of preliminary investigations of the problem of 
educating migrant children I have conducted, with the very able assistance of 
Mr. Ralph Stueber, in connection with Project 674 SAKE 8382, Cooperative Re- 
search Program, U.S. Office of Education, and in close cooperation with the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Human Rights of Wisconsin and the State Migrant 
Committee of Wisconsin. 

It is my earnest hope that the findings of your committee will lead to real 
action on the part of the Congress to take appropriate steps to solve this serious 
social problem. IL consciously emphasize the word “real” since my investiga- 
tions lead me to believe that most hearings thus far held by both governmental 
and nongovernmental bodies have served more of a therapeutic function than a 
remedial one. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. Donatp R. THOMAs, 
Assistant Professor of Education. 


13 O'Connell, op. cit. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED By DonaLtp R. THoMAS, PRrogect DrreEcTOR, WISCONSIN 
MIGRANT RESEARCH PROJECT, MADISON, WIS. 


It is not to die or even to die of hunger that makes a man wretched. 
Many men have died. But it is to live miserably and know not why, 
to work more and gain nothing, to be heartworn, weary, yet isolated 
and unrelated.”—Carlyle. 


The persistent failure to satisfactorily solve the “migratory labor problem” is 
a strong indictment of the timeworn axiom that once Yankee know-how is called 
upon to deal with a problem the solution is assured. From the outset it is 
important for the reader to recognize that the problem of migratory farm labor 
does not come in a neat and compact package. Few contemporary domestic 
social problems have a history that is more replete with the crosscurents of 
conflicting interests, and few, fortunately, display such a disparity between 
proposed solutions and actual accomplishments. Because the migrant problem 
euts across the tidy lines of organized bodies of knowledge, a variety of dis- 
ciplines must be drawn together to deal with it. The sociologist, the anthropolo- 
gist, the economist, the educator, and others have a contribution to make, but no 
one discipline can handle the job. The same is true for the social service and 
governmental agencies ; only recently has there been a genuine effort to approach 
this area of concern from an interagency and interst:. 2 approach. 

Rightly called America’s submerged class, agricultur’ migrants are an awe- 
some and pathetic manifestation of deep and profound  hanges that have taken 
place in the pattern of American rural life. The myth that only out of rural 
America can come the stock to supply the city and metropolis with fresh blood, 
clean bodies, and clear brains persists; but agriculture as the wellspring of the 
good life is no longer the major consideration of the small (some estimate it 
as low as 2 percent) but powerful percentage of landowners who employ the 
majority of migrant Workers. 

This fact was revealed with startling clarity in the 1939 congressional hearings 
conducted in California by Senator Robert LaFollette, of Wisconsin. Initially 
the investigation was organized to look into reported violations of the civil 
liberties of California’s agricultural workers. Before the hearings were com- 
pleted it was evident that, in addition to establishing evidence that civil liberties 
were being violated, the LaFollette committee had also uncovered striking evi- 
dence of a dramatic shift that had already taken place in California’s agricul- 
tural enterprise. “Factories in the field” was the way Carey McWilliams 
summed up the situation.’ The day of the traditional, independent, family owned 
and operated farm was already in 1939 passing from the scene; agriculture 
was becoming a business in place of a way of life. 

John Steinbeck fictionalized in 1939 the impact of the shifting agricultural 
scene upon people who were directly related to farming. He saw clearly that 
human tragedy too often was the side of the coin opposite that of technological 
improvement. This human tragedy today belongs, as then, to the migrant 
people. Poorly equipped, educationally, socially, and economically, they have 
become “the unorganized debris of an organizational society.”* In the words 
of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor: 

“Migrants are children of misfortune. They are the rejects of those sectors of 
agriculture and other industries undergoing change. We depend on misfortune 
to build up our force of migratory workers, and when the supply is low because 
there is not enough misfortune at home, we relv on misfortune abroad to re- 
plenish the supply.* 

The sweet fruits of our robust and technological society find easy expression 
for the American who knows the blessings of a full stomach, healthy and well- 
educated children, and homeownership. But there is only bitter fruit for the 
dispossessed sharecropper, the marginal farmer, the exploited American citizen 
of Mexican extraction, and their plight is easily forgotten if one is impressed by 
the popular press’ mythology of the total success of America. Today, agricul- 
tural workers are caught in a complex squeeze and have had to take to the 
migratory life, which, according to consistent testimony before congressional 
hearings and hearings of the President’s Commission, is not an action of choice, 
but one of unequivocal necessity. In spite of his ceaseless wandering from 


1Carey McWilliams, ‘Factories in the Field” (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1939). 

2 Paul Jacobs, “The Forgotten People,” the Reporter, Jan. 22, 1959, p. 13. 

3 President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, “Migratory Labor < American Agricul- 
ture.”’ Washington, D.C. : Government Printing Office, 1951, p. 3. 
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crop to crop, and State to State, the migratory worker is fortunate to find full 
employment for more than 100 days per year. 

The alteration we have noted in America’s rural life was already apparent at 
the turn of the century and prompted President Theodore Roosevelt, in 1908, to 
name his remarkable Country Life Commission. Announcements by the Com- 
mission betrayed its belief that the moral fiber of future America would continue 
to have its source in “a new and permanent rural civilization.” Convinced of 
the virtues of rural life the Commission could not visualize that some segments 
of this “permanent rural civilization” would come to condone a system of “labor 
management” in which panderers, prostitutes, and marihuana were considered 
“fringe benefits” in the migrant labor camps, and where babies were allowed 
to die of malnutrition and dehydration because parents, preoccupied with the 
struggle for a miserable existence and ignorant of the most elementary health 
practices, were forced to take their babies with them into the field. 

Though there is much talk about improved conditions for migrant workers 
and their families, the following statement by Dr. Hector Garcia in February 
of 1959 should remind us that there is no basis for glib optimism concerning the 
migrant’s future: 

“The children of migrant parents are born in a world completely of their own. 
An anemic mother, and possibly a tubercular father—a life that will take him 
into his world where he, may possibly die within a year, either of diarrhea, 
tuberculosis, or malnuj;yition. His infancy would be a very close association 
with his brothers and sisters. Their home would be a one or two room shack, 
with no inside running water and no flush toilet facilities. If he lives to be 
of school age, he could possibly go to many schools on different occasions at 
different places, but will never average more than 3 years of schooling in his 
lifetime—his future life will be one of wandering, poverty, and more sickness.” * 

Looking over testimony before similar committees, one is struck by the fact 
that for the years 19289 and 1959 the story is too often the same. There have 
been nearly 60 occasions in the last 50 years when the American conscience, dis- 
turbed temporarily by the paradox of poverty amid plenty, has prompted in- 
vestigations and recommendations in the hope of eventually alleviating this 
malignant social problem. Four of these reports were issued between 1909 and 
1930, the remainder have come forth from the minds and hearts of the few who 
care at the rate of nearly two each year. The problem has always been basically 
the same—poverty in the extreme. 

Why, if there has been this persistent effort to improve the status of the mi- 
grant, has so little been accomplished? It cannot be said that only second-rate 
people have grappled with the problem; examination of the membership of com- 
missions, committees and study groups indicates otherwise. From these various 
sources have come recommendations that have an almost monotonous regularity, 
and they indicate that there is essential agreement about what needs to be done. 
Basically the concern has been with extending to migrant families the same 
social benefits that the Americans generally take for granted. As Dr. Donald 
Thomas remarked, “The only beneficiaries of programs to aid migrants and their 
children seem to be the migrants themselves, and it seems apparent that this 
fact rarely sparks community campaigns.” 

The answer to our above query lies in the realm of the nature of social reform. 
The continual failure of sincere groups to bring about permanent improvements 
in the plight of the migrant lends support to the theory that reform is not only 
a function of knowledge but also a function of power. Too many of these groups 
have failed to recognize that discussion and understanding of the migrant’s 
dilemma is not synonymous with either enacted legislation or counterpropaganda 
techniques. To be fair, however, it must be pointed out that while the big farm 
organizations, such as the American Farm Bureau and the many huge grower’s 
associations, pour hundreds of thousands of dollars into “public relations,” the 
churches, the social agencies, and even the Federal Government must operate 
from extremely limited budgets. We cannot be too severe in pointing out the 
shorteomings of those who have come to the aid of the migrants, for they have 
knowledge, and knowledge, too, is a form of power. But the American conscience, 
sporadically heavy with guilt and demanding that these “sons of Cain” be relieved 
of their excessive burden, has not yet found sufficient and permanent expression 
in direct political power. 


*The National Committee on Farm Labor, “Report on Farm Labor” (Washington, D.C., 
1959), pp. 5-6. 
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Dr. George Sanchez, long a pioneer and scholar in migrant education, has 
emphasized that eductaors must look not only to the schoo! grounds, but beyond, 
for ways to eradicate the migrant problem. He said: 

“It is important that we recognize that it is not within the competence of the 
school to solve the problem of education of the migrant child. The solutions for 
migrancy are in the politicoeconomic realm, and all that the school can do is 
make the best of a bad situation.” 

It may be to the goad for educators to occasionally lose themselves in the 
lives of their students, but such behavior can only lead to failure when the 
special nature of the inigrant problem is considered. 

As our social machinery becomes increasingly more dependent on organized 
group effort, the migratory labor force remains almost completely disorganized 
and unstructured. The migrant, in a sense, has become America’s proletariat. 
Because it has no organization, the migratury labor force acts as a kind of 
safety valve for industrial and agricultural change. Reacting to every flow 
and eddy of the economic heaith of the Nation, migratory labor, however, pro- 
vides this safety measure only for the greater society. The migrant meanwhile 
passes into obscurity, beyond the conscience of the man on the street. In our 
affluent society this can only be termed a national disgrace. 

It has been to Government that reform groups have generally turned. Though 
churches and private welfure-oriented groups have performed yeoman service 
over the years, they recognize that they are incapable of building the kind of 
permanent structure that will adequately provide for the needs of migrants 
They consequently have looked to the Government for help, but the Govern 
ment has not always been a close friend of the migrants. Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell's current battle to bring agricultural workers under the protection of 
minimum wage legislution is only additional contirmatory evidence that the 
balance of power in the broad agricultural arena is not in the hands of those 
who favor extension of social legislation to the migrant. Every effort to estab- 
lish such corrective measures as minimum wage or public wage fixing, unem- 
ployment compensation, enforcement of child labor and school attendance laws, 
special educational facilities, regulation of labor recruiting and labor contrac 
tors. and coverage by regular health and welfare services his met with a stone 
wall of resistance. 

Only within the last few years have there been signs that corrective legis 
lation may be forthcoming. Provisions for social security (when put in prac- 
tice) regulations govering the transportation of migrants, minimum housing 
standards, and the beginning of a program io provide special schools have come 
forth since about 1950. Wisconsin proudly became a leader in these areas, but 
for Wisconsin and for the Nation, a drastic step-up in activity is necessary if 
complete protection, even in this limited array of benefits, is to be effected. 

William M. Leiserson, a member of the President’s Commission pointed to the 
reluctance of leaders of big furm enterprises to profit from the experiences of 
the industrial revolution that took place in industry. He said: 

“Our farms are manufacturing plants. Agriculture is not learning from in- 
dustry how an industrial revolution can be handled * * * instead of learning 
from the rotten conditions that we had in our industrial revolution in industry, 
we are going through all of the same things that we did 100 years ago.’ 

One early fear of industry was that a cheap labor supply would run out unless 
immigration continued. If forced to pay wages demanded in a competitive labor 
market, industrialists maintained that American industry would be stifled. 
A quick glance at the gross national product and the wages of the industrial 
working force negates the idea that cheap labor and economic expansion are 
related to a 1 to 1 ratio. The industrial revolution in agriculture still op- 
erates under this archaic idea and raises the primary issue, in the words of 
Varden Fuller, of “Whether employers of this type of labor (migrant) may 
have a labor market of their own that is insulated from the prevailing national 
occupational standards.’’? 

Industrial workers have been successful, through collective bargaining, in 
achieving a legitimate wage; only a few Neanderthals will still argue that this 
is not to the good. In the “factories in the field” the case has been different. 


5 “Re port on the Migrant Bilingual Workshop” (Colorado State Department of Educa- 
tion. 1957), 

® Quoted ~ kes H. Vorse, “America’s Submerged Class: The Migrants,’ Harpers, vol. 
206. pp. 86—93. February 1953. 

7Varden Fuller, “Labor Relations in Agriculture” (Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, Berkeley, 1955, p. 18) 
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While thoughtful men, who have had long experience with our agricultural 
economy, have repeatedly advocated the unionization of farmworkers, they 
have also recognized the power of those who oppose such a development. Com- 
menting on the opposition of growers and grower associations to unioniza- 
tion, Fuller states: 

“This objective of an organized power structure to prevent the formation of an 
opposing one had its genesis most directly in the outburst of labor unrest that 
occurred in the early 1930's and particularly in the 1935 cotton strike. ‘Today’s 
labor relations in agriculture, in California particularly but elsewhere as well, 
derive their complexion from the long shadows of that eventful year.” ° 

While industrial unionization was moving ahead with tremendous strides, a 
similar movement in agriculture floundered. Fuller opined: 

“It is quite possible that legislative response to an aroused public conscience, 
rather than the rival power of union organization will be the ultimate means of 
obtaining less disparity, if and when it comes,” ° 

Said Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, also a member of the President’s Commis 
Sion: 

“This lack of organization among workers in agriculture is a great misfor- 
tune for them, a temptation to injustice on the part of many employers and 
a weak spot in the American economy.” 

The following is illustrative of the reaction of agricultural interests: 

“President Charles B. Shuman of the American Farm Bureau Federation has 
written to Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell strongly urging the Department 
to Withdraw proposed regulations. 

“Phe Department proposed that a farmer who uses the services of the Employ- 
ment Service for recruitment of domestic workers (which includes Puerto Rican 
workers) froin outside the community would have to comply with the following 
regulations : 

“1. His housing and other fiucilities must meet specifications acceptable to the 
Department of Labor. 

“2. He must offer domestic workers transportation arrangements not less 
favorable than offered by other employers. Thus if some employers in an area 
have paid transportation for workers from some other areas to the area of 
employment, other employers would be required to do likewise with respect to a 
group of workers recruited by USES in another area. 

“3. He must pay domestic workers prevailing wages in the area, as deter- 
mined by the Labor Department. 

“Any farmer who wants to employ foreign workers must offer to provide 
or advance transportation to available and qualified domestic workers within 
a reasonable distance. 

“A reasonable distance is defined as within existing migratory patterns, or a 
comparable distance. (Thus the New England States are within the migratory 
labor pattern originating in Florida, The Northwestern States are within the 
migratory pattern originating in Texas). 

“Here is an example of how this would work in practice. If an employer in 
Montana put in an order for 50 Mexican nationals, he might be informed that 
USES could recruit 50 workers for him in Texas. He could then be required 
to advance transportation for these 50 workers. He could deduct the cost of 
the transportation from the worker's earnings. However, if the workers com- 
pleted the job for which they were hired, the employer would be required to 
pay each such worker the cost of the round trip from Texas to Montana and 
return. 

“Similarly, farmers in New Hampshire, who have used Canadian workers in 
the past and would like to do so again, could be required to substitute a crew 
recruited by USES in virtually any area east of the Mississippi, to advance 
transportation to such crew, and to pay them round trip transportation if they 
completed the job. 

“The Department said that authority for the proposed regulations applying 
to domestic workers is contained in the Wagner-Peyser Act, which created the 
State and U.S. Employment Services. 


8 Ibid., p. 31. 

® TIbid., p. 46. 

10 Archbishop Robert C. Lucey, ‘““Migratory Workers,’ Commonweal, vol. 59, pp. 370-378, 
Jan. 15, 1954. 
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“It said authority for the proposed regulations applying to farmers who wish 
to employ foreign workers is contained in Public Law 78 (which authorizes the 
Mexican national program) and the general statutes applying to immigration. 

“The Department’s proposed regulations were not approved by its special farm 
labor committee. 

“Instead, the domestic labor subcommittee said it ‘does not favor the prin- 
ciple that the Department of Labor should establish wage, housing, and trans- 
portation standards required for farmers desiring to recruit workers through 
State and local employment offices.” And the entire committee asked that action 
on the proposed regulations be deferred. 

“Mr. Shuman said: 

“*The 1,600,00 farm families who are members of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation obviously have a major interest in this question not only from the 
Standpoint of the regulations themselves, but also with recognition of their 
Significance as a part of the nationwide movement to unionize farm workers 
and to subject farmers to an ever more comprehensive regulation by the 
Federal Government. 

“*We submit that the issuance of these regulations to impose Federal regula- 
tion—by indirect but not less positive means—-of domestic farm worker housing, 
transportation, and wages, constitutes a violation of sound governmental prac- 
tice in two cardinal respects: First, it constitutes legislation by administrative 
action; second, it overrides State authority to deal with issues essentially local 
in nature. 

“*We do not believe that there was any intention or anticipation by the 
Congress that the Wagner-Peyser Act would ever be used for the purpose of 
regulating wages and working conditions for domestic migratory farmworkers, 
or that there was ever any intention or anticipation by the Congress that 
Public Law 78 would ever be used for regulation of the employment of domestic 
migratory farm workers to the extent that it has been or as suggested in the 
proposed regulations. 

“Farm wages are rising and rising rapidly, mostly as the result of the 
operation of competitive factors. In January 1950, the index of farm wages 
published by the Department of Agriculture, was 429. In January 1959, the 
index was 610. Every analysis of the farm labor situation we have seen antic- 
ipated further increases in farm wage rates. 

“*No unbiased observer can doubt that there has been a tremendous improve- 
ment in domestic migratory labor housing in recent years, all paid for by farmers, 
partially as a result of State and local action, but mostly as the result of com- 
petitive forces. The exercise of Federal authority in this field is undesirable, 
constitutes an abridgement of freedom of choice by State and local governments, 
and is likely to result in reduced State and local action with respect to the 
problem. 

“The proposed regulation of transportation of farmworkers is, in our 
opinion, unrealistic and impractical. 

“We therefore, strongly urge withdrawal of the proposed regulations. 

Summing up the public hearings held by the National Advisory Committee on 
Farm Labor, Norman Thomas added: 

“Most testimony suggests that the task of organizing would be made easier 
(as indeed was the case for industrial workers) by Government action in the pro- 
vision of minimum wage, extension of social security, and the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act.” ” 

Jolin M. Seabrook, president of the Seabrook Farms Co. in New Jersey, has 
been an outstanding example of an enlighted farm group. For many years he 
has bargained collectively with organized farm laborers. Commenting on the 
cries from farmers who have to submit to housing codes, he said, ‘I don't think 
that we would need artificial safeguards—if we had adequate farm wages—if 
wages went up. Farm workers would be worth something and farmers would 
want to look after them * * *,”% 

Charles Horton Cooley once made a statement that can be applied to the pres- 
ent relationship that exists between the employer of migratory labor and the 
worker himself, he wrote, “Wrongs that afflict society are seldom willed by any- 


999 11 





Farm Bureau news, vol. 38, No. 8, Feb. 23, 1959. 
12 National Advisory Committee, op. cit., p. 34. 
13 Thid., p. 24. 
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one or any group, but are the byproducts of acts of will having other objects; 
they are done * * * with the elbows rather than the fists.” “ 

The following quote illustrates how one single objective, the harvest, over- 
shadows the price that must be paid, too often, by the Texas-Mexican children: 

“1, Whereas an unusual heavy labor demand had been created by the 19538 
cotton harvest in Hill County; 

“2 Whereas many of these children move from one school district to another 
several times during their temporary residence in this country ; 

“3. Whereas they often do not speak English and are therefore handicapped 
in making adjustments in school during a brief enrollment period ; 

“4. Whereas the nature of this years’ harvest has created an emergency: 
It is 

“Resolved by the Hill County Farm Bureau, That every effort be made to grant 
temporary relief and relaxation of the Fair Labor Standards Act, to permit 
Mexicans, under 16 years of age, to assist during school hours in the harvest 
of this unusual crop.” *° 

Though it cannot be said that a deliberate wrong would be done these school 
age children, because of the insistence that the welfare of the cotton is more 
important than the welfare of the pickers, neither can it be said that this par- 
ticular organization, and many more like it, will easily give up this way of 
thinking. 

Contfining ourselves, for the moment, to the problems of the Texas-Mexican, 
we see that his woes are further compounded by the often vicious and ever- 
present discrimination and segregation that surrounds him. Lured back and 
forth across an ill-defined border by changes in the economic differential between 
the United States and Mexico, the Hispano has come to be valued primarily for 
his ability to do “stoop” labor all day in the hot sun, without tiring and without 
demanding much in return. Though he may have been born in the United States 
he is not looked upon as an equal by the more aggressive and dominant Anglo- 
American. Looking into the past we find certain cultural traits which, as residue 
of an earlier period, remain and impede the process of assimilation into the 
greater American society. ‘The existence of this strong residue of another, and 
older, culture is one clear instance where the melting pot has yet to boil. A 
language barrier, an economic system, unable to withstand the pressure of more 
aggressive Anglos, low educational standards, an autocratic social heritage, and 
a church often unresponsible to the needs of its flock have collectively produced 
a people who fall ready victims to an often exploitive American agricultural 
economy. Add to this a mixture of racial myths and stereotypes and you have 
an environment out of which comes annually, from Texas alone, from 60,000 
to 100,000 migrants to fill an essential gap in our labor market. Since agricul- 
tural labor requires no skill to speak of, and since a ripe crop can be harvested 
as easily in 2 hours as in 2 days, if enough hands are available, there is no 
great incentive to train and keep a permanent labor supply. It is easier to 
rely on misfortune abroad than to elevate the standards of the labor market 
at home. 

Testimony before the President’s Commission shows an interesting and signifi- 
cant difference of opinion concerning the reliability of Texas-Mexicans as agricul- 
tural workers. They are depicted variously as lazy, recalcitrant, and shiftless, 
or as hardworking, dependable, and dutybound. For those who find it ad- 
vantageous to hire contracted laborers, or “braceros’ from Mexico, the domestic 
worker is made out to be wholly inadequate. From others who find it most 
profitable to hire Texas-Mexicans, there is nothing but praise. To continually 
harp about the inadequacy of domestic labor lends support to a continued policy 
of easy access to foreign labor markets. The maintenance of a fluid labor supply 
is a central motive of the employers. Time and time again when domestic 
workers have held out for a livable wage, braceros have been imported to take 
their place. In Mexico, as a farm laborer, the bracero may earn 4 pesos a day, 
which is approximately 32 cents in U.S. currency. In California he may make 
up to $500 in 2 months, or 6,000 pesos, which is equivalent to 4 years of work in 
Mexico. Small wonder that the bracero is anxious to compete with his brother 
Mexican who is a U.S. citizen. Offered as little as 40 cents per hour, the domes- 
tic migrant is forced to look elsewhere, for the bracero this same wage is 
attractive. 


% Quoted in Ruth D. Tuck, “Not With the Fist’ (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1946), title page. 
1% Quoted in the American Child, vol. 30, p. 4, November 1953. 
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Under Secretary of Labor James F. O’Connell indicated his faith in the de- 
pendability of the domestic Texas-Mexican when he said: 

“If you can point to performances reflecting any greater sense of responsi- 
bility in other segments of the American labor force, I think you will be doing 
well. I, for one, would be surprised if you could * * * the migrant farm- 
worker is in the social and economic fix he is today not because he is a wander- 
ing gypsy who expects little out of life and is satisfied with less, not because his 
mentality limits his abilities to the simple act of bending over and picking a 
crop.” * 

It is indeed a sad commentary that an important Government official must 
take the time to dispel such utterly ridiculous notions about American citizens 
of Mexican extraction. But those who are intent upon broadening their under- 
standing of the Hispano-American are immediately confronted by a critical lack 
of reliable information. Prof. Robert McGinnis, who has recently been engaged 
in a sociological study of people of Mexican extraction in a Wisconsin community 
noted this lack when he reported: 

“Scientific investigations of economically depressed, culturally marginal for- 
eign-language groups, of their patterns of value assimilation, and of their resist- 
ance to the ways of their host Communities all are urgently needed. But it is 
clear that such investigations are almost wholly lacking.” 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCENE 


“Look beyond the screen of statistics at the child behind in school, in poor 
health, housed in a coop, who father works for 131 days a year for 50 cents per 
hour. That child hasn’t much of a chance to develop his talents, to be useful 
to himself or to his country. ‘This is the ugliest kind of human waste.” ” 

This is not the lament of a “do-gooder” coming to us out of the past, but a 
statement of chilling facts, made by Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, in 
February 1959. 

Educationally the children of migrant workers are, indeed, a pathetic lot. 
Butteted about from place to place, their lives in a constant flux, it is hardly 
expected that they would be anything else. Congress, unfailingly spending 
money ($6,500,000 in 1958) to look after the welfare of our migratory birds has 
done relatively little (virtually nothing of a direct nature) to look after the wel- 
fare of our migratory children. Only sparse and intermittent Federal, State, 
and local efforts are being made to correct this last main source of illiteracy in 
America. 

Calling attention to the need for stronger Federal support, former U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Earl J. MeGrath, said: 

‘A larger Federal interest in the plight of these children and more effective 
activity in their behalf is imperative. National responsibility is appropriate 
because these underage hiigrants, tomorrow's citizens, reside in several different 
States during the course of each year * * *. Since no one State or community 
can rightfully be charged with their education, Federal initiative is necessary 
to establish a joint responsibility.” “ 

Considering the Texas-Mexican for the moment, we find that, even for those 
who do not ieave Texas on an annual trek, their educational opportunities are 
severely limited. In many respects they are subject to the same economic, social, 
and political pressures as are the southern Negroes. But, unlike the Negro, 
the Texas-Mexican is a rank amateur when it comes to insisting on his rights 
asa citizen. In our Anglo, middle-class oriented schools, and among teachers un 
familiar with their value system and language, the Hispano child is at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage. 

A study by C. L. Yarbrough,” which compared Anglo and Hispano children in 
Texas, helps confirm the assertion that Hispano children occupy a decided second- 
class educational status. Sponsored by the Committee of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Texas State Department of Education, this study shows in such areas 


6 James T. O'Connell, Under Seeretary of Labor, “The Migrant Farmworker * * * 
Challeuge and Progress,’ address to the Mid-American Conference on Migratory Labor, 
St. Louis, Mo., Apr. 9, 1959. 

Quoted in “Exploring the Unknown,” Madison, University of Wisconsin, 1958. 

3 From an address by “ag ag 3g of Labor James P, Mitchell to the National Advisory 
& ommittee on Farm Labor, Feb. 1959. 

* Barl J. MeGrath, “Crucial Problems in Education,” School Life, vol. 35, pp. 99-101. 
mys L. Yarbrough, ‘ ‘Age-Grade Status of Texas Children of Latin American Descent,” 
Journal of Educational Kesearch, vol. 40, pp. 14-27, September 1956. 
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as enrollment, attendance, grades achieved, and normal progression from grade 
to grade, that the Anglo-American children have a sizable educational edge 
over the Hispano-American children. 

Ruth Ann Fogartie™ made a count of Texas-born Spanish-name students en- 
rolled in Texas colleges and universities. She revealed that although Texas- 
Mexicans comprise 20 percent of the Texas population, they made up only 2 per- 
cent of college and university enrollments. This situation is not only wasteful 
but challenges the principle of equal educational opportunity for all. 

In an older section of Los Angeles a study,” extending over 51% years, com- 
pared three similar sets of testing scores of Hispano and Anglo children. In 
every instance the mean IQ of the Hispano group was lower than the Anglo 
group. Unless we are willing to subscribe to a theory of racial differences, it is 
apparent that educational opportunity is a central factor in explaining this 
difference. 

The discrepancy between the level of Hispano and Anglo educational achieve- 
ment becomes radically more marked when the Texas-Mexican migrant is con- 
sidered. ‘Taking leave from their home base between early March and late May, 
in order to accompany their parents on their trek north, these children may not 
return to school again until October or November. If school oflicials along the 
way are inclined to encourage them to enroll, they may, and by so doing extend 
their meager yearly school attendance a few weeks. There is more truth than 
fiction in the chance remark that “you can’t educate a procession.” As the 
migrants move from crop to crop, their unannounced arrival and departure too 
often go unnoticed. But, in spite of this educational “short change,” one super- 
intendant remarked, when asked whether missing 8 months of school would set 
the child back permanently, ‘‘No, sir, if the child has the ability, the background, 
he might be able to make his grade anyway,” This ostrich-like posture has 
been used many times to cover an ugly situation. 

School officials in communities where migrant labor is used extensively have 
a legitimate argument when they say that their schools are already overcrowded, 
and that local tax rolls cannot bear the further expenditure of taking in migrant 
children. In most cases this is true, but to dismiss themselves in this way from 
further obligation and concern is the worst kind of provincialism. 

School officials may also argue that the tradition of local support and control 
of the school is too strong to allow for the intrusion of such measures as State 
and interstate educational programs for migrant children. In a Nation that 
prides itself on its institutional flexibility, this stubborn adherence to an unwork- 
able practice when dealing with migrants seems utter folly. LBecause the migrant 
problem transcends local and State lines, it has been repeatedly recommended 
that interstate and Federal action strongly supplement local action. 

A community like Hoopeston, IlL, may take justifiable pride in itself for in- 
cluding its migrant children in the regular school program. It is to its credit, 
also, that it recognizes the obligation of offering something in return for work 
performed by the migrants. But such a purely local effort, at best, is not ade- 
quate. Even the most attentive teacher, void of advance notice of the number 
of children and their past school achievement cannot hope to do more than a 
patchwork job. Any adequate educational program requires continuity, and 
the stability of long range guidance and recordkeeping. For the migrant, especi- 
ally, a degree of standardization in curriculum, in methodology, in evaluation 
and in recordkeeping, would be a definite asset. Fortunately, a beginning in this 
direction has been made. The U.S. Office of Education has sponsored regional 
conferences to which have come representatives from many States to exchange 
ideas, discuss common problems and plan jointly for the improvement of the 
migrant status. Workshops in Florida, Arizona, and Colorado have been held 
for the purpose of bringing educators together on a regional basis. Florida and 
Virginia have developed a cooperative school program as well. Aware that some 
of the migrant children from Palm Beach, Fla., move along the east coast and 
into Northampton, Va., a project, supervised by Elizabeth Sutton, was designed 
to coordinate migrant education between these two centers. Colorado, Arizona, 


2° Ruth A. Fogartie, “Texas-Born Spanish Name Students in Texas Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1945-46,” (Austin, Tex.: University of Texas Press, Inter-American Pduecation 
Oceasional Papers 111, 1948). 

“Hilding B. Carlson, “The Intelligence of American Children of Mexican Parentage.” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. XLV, July 1950, no. 544—-551. 

23 Proceedings of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, vol. 2, p. 325. 
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New Mexico, and Texas are currently attempting to develop a more unified pro- 
gram as well. 

Research is badly needed. Studies such as the one this report (see app. A) 
represents, and that being carrjed out in Colorado over a 3-year period demon- 
strates the way in which Federal and State efforts can be combined. Both the 
Wisconsin and the Colorado project have sizable U.S. Office of Education grants 
to match the contribution of the two States. All of these efforts combined, how- 
ever, will be noticed temporarily and stacked away to become just another 
dusty monograph unless this kind of Federal-State concern continues and 
increases. 

The Council of States Governments is illustrative of what can be done at a 
semiofficial level between States. At the national level the spearhead of migrant 
concern is the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor. Since 1954 this Com- 
mittee has taken vigorous action in bringing the story of the migrant to the 
forefront. By bringing together the various national departments and agencies, 
and by acting as a ciearinghouse of information in Washington, this committee 
in the future should play an increasingly important role. 

Comparable to the difficulty of stretching local support and control into some 
thing that will fit the migrant situation is the difficulty of altering the idea 
that the school term must necessarily run from September through May. 
Formerly the need to release children from school, to allow them to help with 
farmwork, made a September through May term reasonable. This principle, 
applied to migrant children, however, would, in effect, release them from school 
almost completely. For those who either desire the labor of school-age children 
during the summer, or for those who object to spending money for “someone 
else’s kids,” the idea of modifying the school term to include summer education 
is repugnant. 

Senator Humphrey reported this response from a conference of growers when 
he suggested that they improve educational provisions for migrants: 

“Look, Senator, it’s all right for us to put these children in school, the State 
says that, but why don’t you get that done someplace else? Why pick on us?" * 

This beautiful buckpassing illustrating the ease by which the deficiencies in 
the migrant’s education can be attributed to someone else. 

When it has been possible to do so, summer schools have been developed and 
have demonstrated that this departure is highly beneficial to the migrants. 
Freehold, N.J., attracted national attention in 1947 when it became the first to 
establish a demonstration summer school. Bay County, Mich., and Potter County. 
Pa., later followed suit. Ottawa County, Ohio, North Rose, Fair Haven, Albion, 
Kings Ferry, Hamilten and Pooleville, N.Y., did likewise. As part of the Col 
orado migrant pro-ect. summer schools have been operated at Rocky Ford, Fort 
Lupton, Wiggins, and Palisade. Wisconsin, too, achieved early recognition for 
its migrant summer school at Waupun and a home demonstration project in 
Manitowoc County sponsored jointly by the National Consumers’ Committee 
for Research and Education, Inc., and the Wisconsin Extension Service. Cali- 
fornia, since 1921, has had legislation requiring the inclusion of migrant children 
in the regular school term. Santa Clara and San Joaquin Counties have con 
ducted studies and developed curriculum materials for migrant children, In 
the past, California unsuccessfully attempted to use mobile schools. 

Taking their cue from Freehold, N.J., most of the summer-school programs 
show a marked similarity. Though none of them will ever achieve the historical 
prominence of the first kindergarten, for the migrants these schools certainly 
have greater significance. None of these schools, however, have reached any- 
thing approximating permanent status. Where State funds have been provided, 
it has only been in the form of an appropriation to cover a certain experimen- 
tal period. In New Jersey, for example, the demonstration school project was 
discontinued in 1951 for lack of funds; it was revived only when money from 
nonpublic sources was made available. 

Though difficult to estimate because of voluntarily contributed services and 
materials, the cost per pupil day ran from $5.23 in New York to $2.70 in Ohio. 
Because of their experimental design. and hecause of unnsually high adminis- 
trative costs, the cost per pupil day was high. Once this kind of educational 
offering could be regularized the cost per pupil day could be decreased 
considerably. 


% Hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations, 
“Migratory Labor,” 82d Cong., pt. 1, p. 731. 
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In most cases a suitable school plant was available and cooperation with the 
local school officials was possible. In California’s lush Santa Clara County, 
however, a prune dryer, a garage, and a bus were used in place of regular school 
buildings. ‘Transportation, next to teachers’ salaries, was the largest expense 
item. In Potter County, Pa., for example, merely getting the children to school 
cost $1,608 for the summer term. In Ohio, on the other hand, transportation 
was furnished by the local canning company. 

Since attendance was voluntary and the parents were generally unfamiliar 
with the opportunity to send their children to summer school, a sizable portion 
of the teachers’ and supervisors’ time had to be spent visiting labor camps and 
explaining to individual families what they intended to do. J)uring the second 
and third year of operation, especially if the same migrant families returned, 
the time spent “beating the bushes” was reduced. Parents in most instances were 
anxious to send their children to school. The opportunity to have their children 
learn and the relief from the worry of leaving their children unattended while 
they worked were the two main motives for sending the children to school. 
In many instances migrant families reported that they hed returned to the 
same area again because of the school. Labor recruiters in Texas, for example, 
were quick to capitalize on this incentive and included in their radio and news- 
paper announcements the fact that a chance for schooling would be available. 

Attendance was good in spite of the completely voluntary status of the 
schools. New York reported that 92 percent of the children enrolled attended 
regularly. In Ohio, where enrollment was limited to 36, the dailv attendance 
averaged 29 students. Not all attendance records were this good. Michigan and 
Colorado presented an attendance figure of 76 percent which was more typical. 

Generally the pupils were grouped by age: the shortage of time and the inade- 
quacy of testing instruments made other grouping procedures difficult. Once 
placed with this group the student was encouraged to work at his own pace and 
level. Sadly, many who devote themselves to this educational task labor under 
the false hope that each child can successfully choose his own curriculum. 
Granted that a consideration of the interests and experiences of the child is 
important, it is also important to recognize that the main focus of the school is 
to transmit logically organized bodies of knowledge. To lose sight of this fact, 
because of concern for the immediate welfare of the child, is to severely limit 
the possibility of equipping the child for a more fruitful occupational future. 
Welfare considerations might better be left to agencies that have special person- 
nel to handle such problems. <A teacher who is confronted daily with children 
who are hungry and poorly clothed, of course, has little alternative than to take 
care of these essentials before education can proceed. In this regard, private 
and public welfare agencies can lend a hand to free the teacher to use the 
special skills that she has. 

Aside from the fact that these summer schools do not fall into the usual pat- 
ern of school operations and that they may be operated by “meddlers” from the 
State department of education or from the State university, there are other prob- 
lems to overcome, One of these has to do with child labor. Ina special survey * 
condueted in 1957 it was found that close to one-half million children, 10 to 15 
years of age, worked on farms. ‘This number comprised about one-quarter of 
the nearly 2 million children employed in all industries combined. Eighteen 
percent of child agricultural workers were under 16 years of age, as compared 
to 3 percent in nonagricultural jobs. 

There are two Federal laws that govern the employment of children: The Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the Sugar Act. The Fair Labor Standards Act, as 
amended in 1950, places a 16-year age limit on agricultural work during school 
hours if such agriculture is considered interstate commerce. While this act does 
not require school attendance, it does, when enforced, reduce a strong motive 
for not doing so. There are numerous instances where efforts have been made 
to circumvent this law. “Cotton or bean vacations” are often declared in order 
that children might be “legally” hired to harvest a crop. One labor contractor 
reported, when confronted with a warrant for illegally hiring children, that he 
simply went to the growers’ association and they exerted the proper pressure 
to allow the children to finish the crop. 

The Sugar Act of 1987 sets a minmium age of 14 years for work in sugarheets 
and sugarcane fields. Also, if 14 and 15-year-olds are hired, they cannot legally 





% “Child Workers in Agriculture,’”’ Leaflet No. 4, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards. 
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work more than 2 hours each day. If employers do not comply with these re. 
quirements they are denied maximum benefits from the Government. 

Since the Constitution says nothing about education, State laws, consequently, 
govern school attendance. In the case of the migrant this opens the door, too 
often, to the following attitude: “Let us take care of this problem in our own way 
through our State laws. School time can be adjusted but harvest time can’t and 
the school time can be made up when there is no harvest.” * 

As of 1951 there were seven States in which school attendance laws applied to 
migrants. Bighteen had laws that were broad enough to inelude them, though 
not mentioned specifically. In 283 States the laws applied specifically to resident 
children and left it to local interpretation to determine whether migrants would 
be included or not. 

Studies over the last 20 years point to the failure to enforce attendance laws. 
In Arizona in 1946 a labor inspection by the Children’s Bureau*® found 70 
children under 16 years of age working when they should have been in school. 
Thirty of these children were under 12 years old. In Michigan it was found in 
1948 that the school census included 2,570 migrant children, but only a few 
more than one-fourth were actually attending. <A Florida edueator coined a 
classic statement when he said, “Beans are in competition with school in this 
county and beans are winning out.” In Van Buren County, Mich., of those 
migrants expressing negative views toward sending their children to school, 
46 percent, the most common explanation was the necessity for the income which 
their children contributed. This seems understandable, for the National Share- 
cropper Fund reports that the average pay of domestic field hands in 1957 was 
$892 as computed by the U.S. Agriculture Department. Greene found, in the 
areas covered by his study, that 78 percent of the T-15 age group were enrolled; 
percentage dropped to 64 percent when the age bracket was changed to 6-18 
years. Dr. Garcia” reported that as of 1948, Texas had 100,000 children of 
Mexican origin who never went to school. In Hidalgo County, Tex.,®® one-fifth 
of the 837 6- to 16-year-olds had never enrolled in school. In 1950 in Colorado™ 
it was found that 35 percent of the children of 262 families had left school or 
had never been in school. 

In the 1956 report of the Bay County, Mich., Migrant School is the following 
statement: “During the last week of July, they began to work in potatoes and 
attendance dropped sharply. It isn’t hard to understand why parents would 
take their children out when their earnings may mean the difference between 
enough food and clothing and a scarcity of these later on.” Yet, when this 
Bay County school was about to close, the 1957 report discloses that “two families 
suggested that they, the migrants, contribute financially to the support of the 
school in case no money may be available in the future.” In Colorado, the 
report of the Fort Lupton school in 1958 states: “Enrollment was less than antici- 
pated—some of the children we had expected back were seen going to the 
fields to work,” while at Rocky Ford, their school report of 1958 states: ‘There 
are many more 7- to 13-year-olds working in the fields this year. We never 
say anything about this. It is not our business, and for us to try to take the 
initiative would be a fatal mistake for the Rocky Ford school.” 

Here in Wisconsin, records indicate a similar problem of nonattendance. At 
a meeting called by the State department of public instruction on October 20, 
1952, it was revealed that for the 1951-52 school year, 546 migrant children 
were not enrolled in school as opposed to 305 who were, and for the 1952-58 
school year, as of the date of the meeting, October 20, there were 178 not enrolled 
as opposed to 172 enrolled. The assumption has always been that migrant 
children are present in Wisconsin only 4 or 5 weeks at the end of the 
spring semester, then throughout the summer months, but only a “couple of 
months” in the fall. The period of presence in Wisconsin is assumed to be from 
May to November with the peak around July 31. However, Texas Employment 
Commission records for 1955 indicate that there ts movement between Texas 


26 Quoted in the American Child, vol. 32, p. 2. November 1950. 

= Reported in “Migratory Labor—A Human Problem,” Federal Interagency Committee 
on Migratory Labor, U.S. Department of Labor, 1947. 

°8 Shirley E. Greene, “*The Education of Migrant Children” (Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, National Education Association), 1954. 

® Greene, op. cit. 

® Ambey Warburton and Marian M. Crane, ‘TI 
Agricultural Laborers in Hidalgo County, Tex.” (¢ 
Bureau. Publication 298, 1945). 

“Migrant Farm Labor in Colorado: A Study of Migratory Families” (National Child 
Labor Committee, 1950). 
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and Wisconsin during every month of the year. These same figures reveal 4,616 
nonworkers accompanying the some 12,500 workers involved. 

Such nonattendance in Wisconsin is true despite a law making it a mis- 
demeanor subject to penalties of fines of $100 and imprisonment up to 6 months, 
for excluding children from public schools on account of religion, nationality, 
or color. At a meeting of the American Association of School Administrators 
in February 1958 it was asserted : 

“Children may spend 4 to 5 months in the home school—go on tour with their 
parents for 7 to 8 months; sometimes they return not having attended school a 
single day. Or, if they do attend school, they have not been in a good learning 
situation because the schools are not organized to receive them, or are not 
sympathetic to their attendance, or are able to adjust to them, or just don’t 
recognize that a program is needed for them. Some children are not issued 
books—some are subjected to neglect which would not be tolerated by parents 
of regular members of the community. Sometimes this is done unknowingly 
because simple machinery is lacking for dealing with migrants.” 

Father Edward W. O’Rourke, writing in The American Child in January 
of 1957, states the problem in a stronger fashion : 

“Child labor is common in this type of agriculture. According to 1950 census 
estimates, there were 395,000 children of 10 to 15 years employed for pay in 
agriculture. Pay for migratory workers is often so low that the earnings of 
the children are needed for the support of the family. Since there is little in 
the way of schooling and recreational facilities provided, parents let their 
children work in the fields rather than leave them without supervision in the 
camps or towns. According to the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
children under 16 years should not be employed during school hours. It is 
virtually impossible to enforce this law in those localities where influential 
local citizens want to continue child labor practices. Little education is had by 
migrant children first, because many of them work in the fields and secondly, 
because they seldom remain in one place long enough to profit from schooling. 
These children, lacking education, will be handicapped economically and socially 
for the rest of their lives.” 

The National Child Labor Committee charged in February of 1959 in hear- 
ings held by the National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor that there were 
227,000 children, age 10 to 13, legally engaged in paid labor on farms owned 
by other than their family in 1958. They report that the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division of the Department of Labor found 4,491 children 
under 16 working during school hours, on 1,944 farms in 39 States. Of the viola- 
tions, 42 percent involved children under 12 years of age. Since the present 
Fair Labor Standards Act covers only work during school hours, it is theo- 
retically possible to employ 3-year-olds after school hours and be legal, asserted 
this committee. It is also possible to have school hours so ambiguously de- 
tined as to make such a regulation a farce. Paul Jacobs, in the Reporter, Janu- 
ary 22, 1950, illustrates this latter point perfectly when he reports: “As a result 
of this (1955, Santa Clara County, Calif.) postponement, approximately 34,000 
schoolchildren went to school a week late because the ranchers in the area 
needed, again according to the employment department report, 250 prune 
pickers.” 

Nonattendance, of course, leads to retardation and retardation, in turn, leads 
to early dropout. A survey in Oregon of 992 children showed 82 percent re- 
tarded 1 year and 26 percent retarded from 2 to 3 years. Bay County, 
Mich., reported that 75 percent of the migrant children were from 1 to 6 years 
behind customary educational progress. Greene found a difference in retarda- 
tion levels in the four areas he studied: In Florida 42 percent Negro and 48 
percent white migrants were retarded. In Virginia, the figure was 43 percent, 
in Texas it was 68 percent and in Illinois 34 percent. An Ohio study * showed 
Similar retardation levels. 

Regardless of where one looks there is scant evidence that the immediate fu- 
ture holds bright promises for the migrant people. At best, a long uphill struggle 
will be required if this distinct minority class is not to remain, by present 
standards, a self-perpetuating semislave class. As education has increasingly 
become the ladder to greater opportunity and social mobility for the population 
in general, the status of the migrant child is a grim reminder that the road to 
equality in educational opportunity is rocky indeed. 


*2 Governor's Committee on Migratory Labor, report on domestic migratory labor in 
Ohio, 1958. 
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In spite of some promising developments initiated by professional educators, 
it is naive to assume that schools singlehandedly will take the lead in making 
the necessary provisions for adequate education for migrant children. The pub- 
lic school, reflecting the general tenor of the community as it does, will be re- 
sponsible to the needs of those children only when public opinion is responsive. 

The late L. H. Fisher commenting on the possibility of a solution to the mi- 
grant problem in general said: 

“There is perhaps more hope to be found in the dwindling of the agricultural 
labor force as farm mechanization makes giant strides and as the proportion and 
number of agricultural workers in the labor force continues its longtime 
secular decline, than in any program for the reform of the agricultural labor 
market. The brightest hope for the welfare of seasonal agricultural workers 
lies with the elimination of the jobs upon which they now depend, and the devel- 
opment of programs for the transfer of workers from agricultural to industrial 
labor markets. The role of government might then be one which it could play 
with dignity.” * 

If Fisher is even close to being right it is immediately apparent that transfer 
into the current industrial job market requires more than simple literacy. In 
this respect improved education comes into greater and greater demand. 

Fuller told a 1952 Senate subcommittee: 

“* * * we just about have to arrive at the conclusion that we really know, as 
an economy and a society, what we can do to improve in many directions. The 
fact that we do not do much is essentially not a lack of knowledge, but a lack 
of the will, not really the lack of know-how, but lack of necessity for doing it.” ™ 

The dilemma remains—will the American people deem it necessary to help 
build a better future for these “forgotten people?” 

Specific legislation is the domain of those sophisticated in the law. As an 
educator, however, I would recommend that the following conditions be met: 

1. Action to aid the cause of the migrant should be recognized as involving 
progress on many fronts simultaneously. Removing children from the fields is 
only one action. Provisions for schooling must accompany such action, as well 
as assurance that the family will be supported by a decent wage. 

2. Whatever the process of recruiting migrant labor, mechanisms should be 
built in which provide for registration of school age children at the recruiting 
time, so that advanced planning by schools is possible. 

3. Federal aid to school districts which receive large influxes of migrant chil- 
dren should be provided on a formula similar to aid now granted to federally 
impacted areas. 

4. An interstate coordinating body should be formed within or outside of 
existent bodies. which will actively coordinate the educational efforts of the 
various States involved with migrants. 


APPENDIX A 


Application to the Commissioner of Education, U.S. Department of Health 
Edueation, and Welfare, for funds to support research under the provisions of 
Public Law 531, 88d Congress, submitted by University of Wisconsin on March 
10, 1959. 

Initiated by Donald R. Thomas, Assistant Professor of Education, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Transmitted by A. W. Peterson, vice president, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

1. Title 

Determining an effective educational program for children of migratory work- 
ers in Wisconsin. 
2. Problem 

The problem of providing education for migrant children out of their home 
communities has been attacked by many different States in many different ways. 
Analysis of reports from such States as Colorado, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Florida, California, New York, and Wisconsin reveals some persistently frustrat- 
ing obstacles: 





33 Lloyd H. Fisher. ““‘The Harvest Labor Market in California’ (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1953), p. 148. 

®™ Hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations, op. cit., 
p. $1. 
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1. Education of migrant children is plagued by inherent instability. One of 
the chief obstacles is the inability to predict the movement of specific children 
in the dimensions of time and place. 

2. Seasonal agricultural work is usually short-term, controlled by the sue- 
cession of harvest peaks in a variety of crops. The obstacle to education then is 
precisely the short-term possibilities available for educational efforts. 

3. Migratory workers in the Texas-Central States stream are typically non- 
residents in the States in which they work during the farming season. Residents 
of farming States are frequently reluctant to assume any financial responsibility 
for programs intended primarily to assist nonresident workers. Programs of 
education of migrant children therefore face a paralyzing lack of financial 
support. 

Description of migrant labor in Wisconsin.—TYhe Wisconsin State Employment 
Service 1958 report indicated a total of 11,802 U.S. citizen migratory workers 
assisted farmers in Wisconsin in 1958. Of this total, 9,542 came from Texas. 
The largest concentrations of migrant worker registrations were: 





Wautoma seasonal office__-..-..___-__ sg eens Glas So ae a eae cca eae 4, 586 
Sturgeon Bay seasonal office__._.------ PEP oR ee ee ee eee aerate 2, 701 
a | a ree Naa eee ea ar SE er SA OED Safe Pes eo §20 
Sore iruer wenn 8 nek ee a Ae en oar Se ane eee 893 
CON 5c oe desin ES ee eke leiden Le PREC DS ON a le 625 
Fond du Lac_____-_~-- ; 25 a i i a Si ec 519 


Along with the registrants came an estimated 3,600—-5,000 children under 16 
vears of age. 

The timing and orderly movement of these workers was enhanced by the 
WSES program known as the annual worker plan. Migratory workers are 
scheduled, preseason, to successive jobs with specific agricultural employers 
through cooperative action of employment service agencies in labor supply and 
demand States. Seventy percent of the 9,000 migratory workers in the Wiscon- 
sin cucumber and cherry harvests came from sugar beet fields in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Montana, and North Dakota. Of the WSES registrants, 3.437 
workers migrated directly from Texas to Wisconsin. The percentage of workers 
who adhered to the preseason schedule was 75 percent, reflecting a gain from 
1957, which in turn was higher than 1956. 

Under the annual worker plan, Wisconsin growers will make requests as early 
as February, and the WSES reports that it is not unusual for the Texas Em- 
ployment Commission to schedule a Texas crew at that time for an August job 
in Wisconsin. This time gap isan important factor to this project. 

One further fact will bear mentioning. Figures for 1955, 1956, and 1957 would 
seem to indicate that 50 percent of the workers required for 1959 will be new to 
Wisconsin, a disturbing sign of instability, but one which does not affect this pro- 
posal. 


3. Related research 
As was stated, reports from States such as Colorado (statewide project), Ohio 
(Suter County), Michigan (Bay County), Pennsylvania (Potter County), 
Florida (Palm Beach County), California (Fresno County), New York (state- 
wide), and Wiseonsin (Racine project, Waupun project, Oconto project) have 
been analyzed, and various reports on migrant labor conferences reviewed. 
Some other basic references: 
1. “Cooperative School Attendance Plan,” mimeographed jointly by State 
Departments of Education of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. 
2. “Migratory Labor in American Agriculture,” report of the President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor. U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1951. 
3. “Migratory Labor,” parts 1 and 2, hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Labor and Labor-Management Relations of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, U.S. Senate, 82d Congress, 1952. 
4. “Report of Regional Conferences on Education of Migrant Children.” 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Washington, 1D).C., 1952. 
5. Greene, Shirley EK. “The Education of Migrant Children,” Department of 
Rural Edueation, National Education Association, Washington, TD.C., 1954. 
6. “Report of Two Conferences on Planning Education for Agricultural 
Migrants.” U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, 1957. 
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7. “Migratory Labor in Wisconsin Agriculture.” Report of the Wisconsin 
State Employment Service, Madison, 1958. 


4. Questions 


The intent of this project is to seek solutions to three persistent problems. 
The project seeks to answer the following questions : 

1. Is it possible to predict the arrival of specific children in specific areas at 
specific times with enough degree of accuracy that programs of education are 
feasible? 

2. Can a teaching program appropriate to the needs of migrant children be 
developed which will achieve significant results for all of the children in the short 
periods of time available? 

8. Can the operation of programs of education for migratory children be made 
financially realistic enough to insure permanent establishment of such programs, 
through local community, State, and Federal resources? 

The distinctive features of this proposal are: (1) Development of prediction 
procedures; (2) development of financial feasibility ; and (8) future development 
of two-stage schools. 


5. Plan of study 


First, conduct a factfinding survey of unmet needs: Number of migrant chil- 
dren in the State, when they arrive, how long they stay, and areas and school 
districts affected. 

Second, in cooperation with the Wisconsin State Employment Service, a form 
will be developed (form X) which will be sent to the Texas Employment Agency 
so that when a crew leader is signed to a labor contract for work in Wisconsin, 
he will be asked to list the names, ages, and home school of the children in his 
crew. 

Completed form X’s will be returned, as per annual worker plan procedure, to 
the WSES, which in turn will send them to the Wisconsin Migrant Research 
Center. Children listed will be sorted into classifications of home schools in 
Texas, and expected destination in Wisconsin; 27 school districts in Texas have 
been identified so far on the basis of past experience. 

Form Y will then be sent to the home school districts seeking a short education 
assessment; i.e., grade placement, appropriate intelligence and achievement test 
scores (if any), reading materials being used, general health, and general at- 
tendance. Form Y will be returned to the Wisconsin Migrant Research Center, 
and duplicated and distributed to anticipated concentration centers of migrant 
workers in Wisconsin. Confirmation of the arrival of specific children at spe- 
cific places at specific times will be tabulated, even though there will be no 
actual school for them to attend during the exploratory year. 

When a regularly established program is in existence, form Z, a report of 
activities in a Wisconsin migrant school, will be sent to each child’s home school 
district at the close of the summer season. 

On the basis of degree of prediction possible, proposals similar to those made 
in Colorado and New York will be made to the legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin to establish regular funds for the support of the appropriate number of 
schools, and recommendations made to the State department of public instruc- 
tion on development of responsibility for the continuation of the migrant edu- 
cation program. Senate bill 28, in the current legislature, is designed to grant 
State aids to districts which maintain summer schools, and, if passed, will be a 
first step in the desired direction. 

Further plans.—Further research on migrant education, beyond the establish- 
ment of the feasibility of summer schools for migrant children, is dependent 
upon the existence of such schools. If such schools become existent, a proposal 
will be submitted for 1960-61 and 1961-G2 to answer the following question. 

1. Can short-term schools and appropriate curriculums be developed based upon 
accurate assessment of the educational needs of migrant children, which will be 
appropriately located and ready for operation when the children first arrive and 
continue operating by moving with them to a second location. 

Explanation: Migrant groups may arrive in Racine, Oconto, and Fond du Lac 
Counties, for example, to work in sugar beets, but then will move on to the 
Wautoma region for the cucumber harvest, or the Sturgeon Bay region for the 
cherry harvest. Past efforts at migrant education have focused only on this 
first step, i.e., the Racine project, the Waupun (Fond du Lae County) project, 
and the Oconto project. 
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Duration of study.—The proposal of this project is based on a four-stage ap- 
proach : 

Stage 1 (in progress) : 

(a) Preliminary planning and survey of materials in the field of migrant 
education. 

(b) Establishment of reference resource center on the education of mi- 
grant children. (A research assistant will be provided by the Governor’s 
commission on human rights. ) 

Stage 2 (covered in this request) : 

(a) Planning and training of research center personnel. 

(b) Development of printed forms and establishment of communication 
lines. 

(c) Field study in appropriate areas of Texas. 

(d) Field survey study in appropriate areas of Wisconsin. 

(e) Gathering of employment data and processing. 

(f) Analysis of data. 

(7g) Preparation of reports and recommendations. 

Stage 8: Repeat the prediction procedure and actually open summer schools, 
according to patterns established by analysis of data in stage 2. Funds to sup- 
port these schools should be provided by the State of Wisconsin on a regularized 
legal basis, so additional research funds will not be required to actually operate 
the schools. 

If State funds establish the schools needed, stage 3 will attempt to determine 
appropriate short-term curriculums and a school operation which can make one 
location change with the sugar beet-cherry or the sugar beet-cucumber move- 
ments. Procedures will be developed to provide adequate testing procedures to 
assess the educational needs of these migrant children. 

Stage 4: Repeat stage 3 for another year to confirm each of the procedures 
established in stage 3 in time and experience. The aim of these procedures is to 
establish a flexible program which can shift locations easily as changes in the 
agriculture picture occur. 

6. Personnel and facilities 

A. Principal investigator: Donald R. Thomas, Assistant professor of educa- 
tion (Ed. D., Stanford University). 

Research Activities : 

Project director: Study of cultural orientation of teachers, university 
research committee, 1957-58. 

Project director: Status and role analysis: A statewide study of the 
elementary school principalship in Wisconsin. Cooperative educational 
research and services project, 1958-59. Also a member of: University of 
Wisconsin Committee on Child Development, Joint Education-Sociology Com- 
mittee. 

Assistant professor of education, San Francisco State College, 1954-57. 

Assistant professor of education, University of Wisconsin, 1957. 

Lb. Facilities: Resources of the following State agencies have been volunteered : 
Wisconsin State Employment Service, Wisconsin Welfare Council, Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction, Wis- 
cousin Governor's Commission oun Human Rights, Wisconsin Canners Association. 

This project will also be under the general supervision of an advisory council 
at the University of Wisconsin, and the State migrant labor committee. 

University of Wisconsin Advisory Council: 

1. Noble Ciark, associate director, agricultural experiment station, former mem- 
ber of President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. ; 

2. Burton W. Kreitlow, professor of education and agriculture and extension 
education. Director of U.S. Office of Education—sponsored project on edu- 
cational effectiveness of newly formed centralized school districts in rural 
areas. 

Virgil E. Herrick, professor of elementary education, past president, Ameri- 

can Educational Research Association. 

. Jack Barbash, professor in School for Workers, former staff director, U.S. 
Senate Subcommittee on Labor and Labor Management Relations during 
hearings on ‘‘Migratory Labor,” 1952. 

>» Howard Wakefield, director, Cooperative Educational Research and Services, 
School of Education. 

6. H. Clifton Hutchins, associate professor of education, director of recreation 
curriculum. 
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7. Robert McGinnis, associate professor of sociology, Director of National In- 
stitute of Mental Health—sponsored project on value assimilation in a low- 
income migrant Ccommmunity near Racine, Wis. 

State migrant labor committee : 

Donald McDowell, director, Department of Agriculture, State of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Rebecca Barton, director, Governor’s Commission on Human Rights, State 

of Wisconsin. 

Frank Brown, Department of Public Instruction (elementary education), State 

of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Harmon Hull), Waupun (Waupun Migrant Committee). 

Miss Jenny Lind, consultant, division for children and youth, State of Wisconsin. 

Arlie Mucks, Route 4, Box 744, Oshkosh (Oscar Mayer Co. and former professor 

of agriculture, University of Wisconsin). 

Mrs. E. B. Raushenbush, professor of labor economics, University of Wisconsin 

Herbert Smith, director, Rural Industries Division, Wisconsin State Employ- 

ment Service, State of Wisconsin. 

Marvin Verhulst, executive secretary, Wisconsin Canner’s. 

Harvey Wirth, environmental sanitation, State Board of Health, State of 

Wisconsin. 
Tom Moses, executive secretary, Wisconsin Welfare Council. 


Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
Thursday morning. 

(Thereupon, at 11:4) a.m., the subcommittee adjourned to meet 
again at 10 a.m. on Thursday, May 5, 1960.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 5, 1960 


Housr or Represenrarives, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL Epucation, 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND Lapor, 
Washington, DC. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Green, and Udall. 

Also present: R, E. McCord, clerk, Subcommittee on General Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will be in order. We find most of 
the members of the Subcommittee on Education and Labor having 
sessions and taking testimony on various legislative problems. We are 
having a little difficulty in getting together : a satisfactory group on 
this subcommittee. I understand Mr. Udall is on his way to the 
committee room. 

We will proceed with the program this morning in the hopes that 
we will have enough before this session is over to qualify the sub- 
committee meeting. 

We have a series of witnesses this morning and due to the fact that 
some of the witnesses are from the Northwest section of the country 
and are anxious to get to other business here, the executive secretary 
of the Chief State School Officers has been kind enough to step aside 
temporarily until we can hear some witnesses from the great State 
of Oregon. We appreciate very much your cooperation, Dr. Fuller. 

Will you take over and introduce your witnesses, Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Mr, Chairman, and may I express to you, 
Mr. Bailey, my thanks for inv iting me to sit in with this subcommittee. 
I also have another subcommittee that is meeting this morning. I 
have come from that meeting and will have to be excused to go back 
to it before the noon hour, I am afraid. 

May I ask, first of all, unanimous consent to file two statements, of 
people who are not able to be at these hearings. 

The first is a statement in regard to this “legisl: ation by the Oregon 
Council of Churches. I would ask that it be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Battery. There are no objections. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE OREGON COUNCIL OF CHURCIIES 


The Ovegon Council of Churches supports in substance and urges the passage 
of legislation to provide migrant children with educational opportunities more 
nearly equal to those of other American children. 
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Many studies throughout the Nation have shown that agricultural migrants 
are probably the least educated group in America and face great handicaps of 
mobility, poverty, language, and cultural barriers. The Oregon Legislative 
Interim Committee on Migratory Labor investigated educational problems as 
one facet of its comprehensive study of migratory labor in 1958. Its report 
shows 60 to 70 percent of migrant children interviewed in surveys conducted by 
State agencies were greatly behind their proper grade level. More than 50 per- 
cent of the adults interviewed had attended school only 1 to 6 years. 

The committee report described the difficulties migrant children face: 

“Since many follow crops all winter, the migrant children are often denied 
the opportunity to secure an adequate education. This is because they move to 
several different schools, because the family feels it needs the income the child 
might contribute (and usually does need it), because the family does not al- 
ways place a high value on education, and because, unfortunately, the local 
community does not always welcome the migrant child in the local school” 
(p. 43). 

The report pointed out the problems faced by communities: 

“That administrators and teachers encounter serious problems in dealing with 
migrants cannot be doubted. Financing extra teachers is one problem. The 
lack of records for children who arrive one day unannounced and who may 
depart for some other region as suddenly is something of a handicap. The con- 
tent of instruction to be given children, especially older ones, requires careful 
consideration. Language barriers, health and personal hygienic standards, 
clothing, lunches, school supplies, and transportation must be added to the list 
of problems” (p. 44). 

The Oregon council's concern for the education of migrant children is based on 
more than 25 years of experience in a social, educational, and religious program 
among agricultural migrants, as well as upon the study of its migrant research 
committee, which functioned during 1956 and 1957. 

This committee was made up of church representatives, growers, State legis- 
lators, and State agency personnel and was assisted by the Sociology Depart- 
ment of Willamette University, which conducted surveys in migrant camps. Its 
research led directly to the appointment in 1957 of a legislative interim com- 
mittee on migratory labor, whose work has been called “‘the most extensive and 
comprehensive study of migratory labor ever undertaken.” 

The council's present migrant ministry director has had 6 years of firsthand 
experience in working with migrants and communities in Texas, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Idaho, 4s well as in Oregon. Thus, the council’s 
concern for migrant education grows out of extensive firsthand knowledge of the 
problems, needs, and hopes of migrant people, as well as the problems of growers 
for whom they work, and of communities where they temporarily live. 

This firsthand knowledge substantiates the findings of studies such as the 
Oregon survey. As typical, we recall: 

The 10-year-old Texas-Mexican boy who had forgotten how to count. 

The 7-year-old girl who persuaded her father to return a second year 
to a certain community because there she could attend a summer school. 

The 13-year-old girl who said, “We should have to study. I don’t know 
how to read.” 

The intelligent. handsome 14-year-old lad who could not read and write. 

These are only a few of countless children in whom we have seen pathetic 
eagerness to attend school, and potentialities of future usefulness, but who face 
almost insurmountable difficulties in securing education to develop those po- 
tentinlities. We have seen young migrant adults with significant native in- 
telligence, whose talents are wasted because they have been caught in the life 
of migrancy. We have observed how the migrant’s lack of education directly 
causes or aggravates problems of personal health and medical care, relations 
with employers, adjustment to communities, handling of personal finances. In- 
creased opportunity for education is an essential part of the solution to the 
various problems of the agricultural migrants. 

There is an almost unanimous recognition of this need for education and its 
key role in solving migrant problems. Growers, local and State health, welfare, 
and education agencies, other community agencies which deal with migrants, as 
well as church representatives who work with them, all point to education as a 
major need. Even where there is willingness to accept local and State responsi- 
bility for educating these temporary pupils, there is the conviction that edu- 
eating migrant children is a national problem and must have Federal coordina- 
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tion and financial aid. Among our constituency we find virtually unquestioned 
approval for legislation of this type. 
MarK A. TALNEY, 
Executive Director, Oregon Council of Churches. 
SARAH HALL GoopwIN, 
Migrant Ministry Director. 


Mrs. Green. Secondly, a statement by Mr. Donald G. Balmer of the 
Department of Political Science at Lewis and Clark College. Mr. 
Balmer was a staff member of the interim committee that made a very 
fine study of the migrant labor problems in the State of Oregon, and 
in faet, the effects in other areas as well. I would ask that that be 
made a part of the record. 

Mr. Battery. If there is no objection, it will be included in the 
printed record. 

(The statement follows :) 

LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE, 
Portland, Oreg., May 2, 1960. 
Hon. EpiIrn GREEN, 
US. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: Unfortunately I will not be able to attend the public hear- 
ings on the bills dealing with the education of migrant children. My experience 
has been as research director of the Oregon Legislature Interim Committee on 
Migratory Labor, the body whose report and recommended bills resulted in five 
progressive measures enacted by the Oregon Legislature. Now, I am serving as 
chairman of the advisory committee on migrant children’s education which 
advises on the $50,000 pilot programs the Oregon Department of Education is 
developing. 

My information demonstrates the great need to develop the educational oppor- 
tunities for those who work in the migratory labor stream. The problems are 
great: the families are always on the move; the parent’s attitudes are 
not always encouraging; local schools are often closed, crowded or inhospitable; 
local district boundaries are often such that migrants camp in one district 
(hence would use that school, if available) but would work in, and benefit, 
another district; language barriers often exist; curriculum needs are not fully 
understood; teachers, though well trained, may not have the special skills re- 
quired; and, school terms are quite varied. These are only a few of the 
problems. 

I believe some Federal participation is inevitable if these children (and, pos- 
sibly, adults) are to have a chance to develop their talents in a manner con- 
sistent with the American tradition of opportunity. 

I was especially pleased to note the teacher training scholarships provided 
in your bill. Our college trains a good many elementary and secondary teachers 
within our liberal arts framework. Having taught a number of these excellent 
young people I am aware that a liberal arts background is the best preparation 
for the beginning teacher. Those that go on into specialized work, which it 
would seem some aspects of migrant children’s education would involve, would 
need special training. The fellowship features of your bill seem especially valu- 
able in this regard. 

I would appreciate your submitting these remarks to the appropriate com: 
mittees for their consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donatp G. BALMER, 
Chairman, Department of Political Science, 
Lewis and Clark College. 

Mrs, Green. We have two witnesses from Oregon who are here to 
appear before the committee. I would like, first of all, to present to 
the committee the State labor commissioner, Mr. Norman Nilsen. It 
was under his direction that this migrant-labor report was made. I 
think it is one of the finest reports I have seen. I mentioned it day 
before yesterday in your committee hearings. Maybe this is a preju- 
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dice because I come from the State of Oregon, but I have tried during 
the last several months to read quite a lot on the problems of the 
migrant workers and I take great pride in saying that I just have 
not seen any other survey or any other study that is as complete and 
as excellent as this. 

I am very, very pleased that my good friend and our State labor 
commissioner is here to testify. Iam sure that the things he has to 
say will be of interest to you. 

Mr. Battery. Will you be seated and further identify yourself to the 
reporter and proceed with your statement ? 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN 0. NILSEN, OREGON COMMISSIONER OF 
LABOR 


Mr. Nitsen. Chairman Bailey, Congresswoman Green, I am Nor- 
man QO. Nilsen, Oregon commissioner of labor. I have been interested 
in the migrant-labor problem for a number of years. In fact, I was 
a migrant worker myself. I worked one entire summer in the cucum- 
ber harvest. I was paid $5 for 3 months of work. I have to admit 
my meals and lodging were provided, but the check that I received to 
attend school was $5. I know a little bit about the problems of the 
migrant worker. 

I have a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to 
present to the committee. 

It is a great pleasure for me to testify on the subject of improving 
the educational opportunities of our migratory farmworkers and their 
children. The Oregon Bureau of Labor was a major contributor to 
the study made of migratory labor problems in Oregon during the 
past 3 years. I respectfully submit a copy of our report for the record 
of this committee so that I will be able to restrict my remarks to a 
brief review of the problem. You all have a copy of this report which 
Congresswoman Green just mentioned. I intend to leave the technical 
problems to the educators. However, the report which I submit con- 
tains a review of all of the reports of the agencies involved in the 
Oregon study, including material directly related to the problem of 
lack of education among the migrants and their children. 

As a result of the Oregon study, the people of our State are very 
much aware of the needs of the migrants and the employers of mi- 
grants. I am happy to report that the people of Oregon responded 
to the needs by supporting and passing State legislation on a variety 
of migrant problems, including education. We have found, however, 
that because of the interstate character of the problem, there is a 
positive limit to how much we can accomplish at the State and local 
level. With regard to education, it must be obvious that no individual 
State or school district can cope with the problem. Each place in 
which the child stops for a few days, weeks, or months can add only 
a little to the patchwork of educational opportunity. Assistance from 
the Federal Government is necessary to make the most of each oppor- 
tunity to reach the child. 

Over 60 percent of the migrant children coming to our State are re- 
tarded in grade level and only a pitifully small number continue 1n 
school past the ninth grade. Experience in other sections of the 
country seems to indicate even greater retardation and more wide- 
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spread illiteracy. As mechanization of agriculture reduces the need 
for hand harvesting and cultivating, many thousands of today’s mi- 
grant children will be forced without any preparation to seek com- 
petitive positions in ether occupations. We have already missed our 
major opportunity for many more thousands of yesterday’s migrant 
children. As you know, employers in industry are demanding at 
least. a high school education for nearly all types of jobs, 

Of all the migrant problems, I feel most. keenly about seeking im- 
mediate answers to the problem of educating the youngsters. Every 
year lost means the loss of thousands of children of their chance to 
learn. One of my staff reported a conversation he had with a migrant 
couple in one of the small towns in Oregon and I think it will serve as 
a good keynote for my testimony. 

The incident took place in a tavern. The couple may or may not 
have bothered to obtain a marriage license. His history consisted of 
many years of lonesome travel in the migrant stream and the woman 
had only recently joined him for mutual companionship. She had 
raised several children before going on the road, however, and they 
did not have children with them. The couple was not intoxicated, 
although perhaps they later became that way. They were a little 
rough in appearance, though relatively clean, and a few beers had 
perhaps added to their willingness to talk. They were migrant farm- 
workers in a professional sense and there was no question that they 
were human beings with feelings and intelligence, though Jacking in 
stability and education. The man said, and I quote: 

You can’t do nothin’ for me—I can take care of myself—but * * * maybe you 
can do something for the kids. 

I disagree that nothing can be done for the adults, and in view of 
the circumstances of this couple it is questionable whether they could 
take care of themselves when it came to obtaining steady employment 
and decent housing. I cannot help but agree with the man, however, 
that the major opportunity to achieve results in dealing with the 
total problem is by helping the children. 

This story, however, illustrates the situation and the need on the 
part of the adults. There is no point in trying to hide the fact that 
some of the migrants do not. measure up to the standards of conduct 
which we would like to see throughout our society. The story sup- 
ports the contention, certainly, that some special types of education 
and retraining are needed for the migrant adults. When diamonds 
come from a mine, their quality is not at that time measured by their 
uncut and unpolished appearance. It is not realistic to measure the 
potential of the migrants by their uncut and unpolished appearance 
any more than it is with crude diamonds. It is human ore of which 
we speak here and there are few who cannot improve if given the 
opportunity to do so. For the welfare and protection of these peo- 
ple, and of the communities served by these people, some effort must 
be made to improve the understanding and training of the migrant 
adults. 

It is still safe to say that the man was right toa large degree. The 
eventual solution of the migrant labor problems will escape us until 
we do something about and for the children. During the 40 or 50 
years of working life ahead of today’s migrant children, many (if not 


most) of them will be displaced by farm machinery and local labor. 
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What becomes of them when this happens is up to us right now. If 
we wait, the only answer will be to carry them as tax burdens—social 
misfits and economic parasites who make no contribution to the defense 
or welfare of our Nation. 

There is a more immediate and much more satisfactory answer 
than preparing a place on future relief roles. Why not make it pos- 
sible for these youngsters to receive at least as much education and 
occupational training as the compulsory attendance laws of the vari- 
ous States supposedly guarantee our children? Is this too much to 
ask on behalf of the present-day migrant youngsters, and those yet 
to come, who by reason of the occupation of their parents barely 
learn to read, write and add? Is this too much to ask of a Nation in 
which the 79 major crops, most of which they help harvest, repre- 
sent a total annual value of over $19 billion? Is not this the only 
fair thing to do in view of the fact that the Nation and the agri- 
cultural industry demand that this occupation continue to exist for 
the benefit of the 180 million people who are not migratory farm- 
workers / 

House Resolution 9872 introduced by the Honorable Edith Green of 
Oregon resulted in part from some of the studies which were made 
in Oregon, and I am proud of Mrs. Green’s contribution in this field. 
I wish the committee to know, however, that I also support the ideas 
and approach taken in H.R. 10378 and 10379 introduced by the Hon- 
orable Cleveland Bailey of West Virginia and the similar legislation 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Williams of New Jersey. It is 
my hope that you will combine the best from all of the bills and mold 
them into an effective Federal approach which can make an impact 
on this problem. If more money is necessary than is mentioned in 
some of the bills, then let’s spend more now to save a great deal later. 
The States and school districts need a boost now in order to initiate 
an adequate program. 

I join with many others who are not farmers in a feeling of genuine 
sympathy for the economic problems of the farmer, and many of us 
are willing to help solve these problems. We are not nearly as sym- 
pathetic, however, with the policies of some farm organizations. I 
think they would be well-advised to reexamine their positions with 
respect to Federal legislation designed to reduce the human misery 
among both the young and the adult populations in our migrant 
streams. A speaker sent by Secretary of Labor Mitchell to the West- 
ern Interstate Conference on Migratory Labor expressed the thought 
in this way, and I quote: 

One thing seems to me certain. The time is not far distant when the Amer- 
ican farm laborer will be restored to a position of equality with other working 
Americans. This is not the issue. The issue is whether this inevitable end 
will be accomplished in a contest of bitterness, brass knuckles, and distrust, or 
of maturity, forbearance, and reasonableness. 


On behalf of the Oregon Bureau of Labor and many others of 
similar thinking, we want to work with responsible farm groups to 
help them with their problems. We want to see agriculture again 
njoy public acceptance as a full partner in our society, providing a 
decent standard of living for both the migrant worker and the farm- 
er who employs him. I am confident that we can reach agreement 
most quickly on the great challenge of improving the educational 
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opportunities for migrant children. Agriculture has everything to 
gain by helping in this cause—a healthy, stable, and better trained 
work force, plus better public acceptance of the real economic prob- 
lems of the farmer. Senseless opposition to constructive proposals 
can do everlasting harm to the public relations of the agricultural 
industry. 

It is my hope that most of the industry will see fit to join us in urg- 
ing Federal action on this problem, along with the lines of the bills 
before this committee. They provide a pattern for acceptance of na- 
tional responsibility which will be helpful to the States and, with- 
out which, we at the State and local level cannot make adequate 
progress. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be heard on these important 
bills. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Nilsen, you have a practical approach to this prob- 
lem since it has been your primary business and objective over the 
years as commissioner of Jabor in Oregon. 

To what extent do you have summer schools for the use of these mi- 
grant children available to you? 

Mr. Nitsen. There is very little, Mr. Chairman. In the St. Paul 
and Woodburn area some of the church groups have established some 
pilot programs but it is not far-reaching enough to cover the entire 
field. 

Mr. Battery. We have had testimony indicating that in Colorado 
the operation of a series of summer schools has been quite beneficial 
in that the same families return year after year. In other words, they 
are a more stable group of migrant workers. 

I was just wondering if it would not be beneficial in the State of 
Oregon if it could be possible to set up some of these summer schools 
for instruction. You get a more dependable class of migrant worker 
and you do not have to depend on more or less itinerant, unmarried 
individuals, generally not as dependable as a man with his family. I 
am just wondering what progress you have made in Oregon. 

Mr. Nitsen. In interviewing the migrant workers, many of the 
first questions asked by the migrant family, the adult, is, “What fa- 
cilities are there for the education of my children,” and if there are 
educational opportunities for their children, why the adults are more 
apt to return and reside in this area in which education is provided. 

Mr. Battey. What crops in Oregon are these migrant workers gen- 
erally employed for and what season of the year ¢ 

Mr. Nitsen. Peas, sugar beets and cane crop and being from the 
east coast, maybe the cane crop is unfamiliar to you. When we speak 
of cane we speak of berries, raspberries, blackberries, logan berries, 
boisenberries and berries that are grown on a cane, so-called. Of 
course, there is the strawberry crop, and then there is the apple and 
the pear, which are very popular in the State of Oregon. 

Mr. Bartry. What season of the year ? 

Mr. Nitsen. The strawberries come out in June and July and the 
berries are about the same time. 

Mr. Battery. Where do these migrant workers come from? What 
section of the country are they from? 

Mr. Nirsen. The area in which most of the recruiting is done is 
Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, and California. 
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Mr. Baitry. Do you have any of the contract workers?) What 
centage of these are Mexican extraction of the migrant workers 

Mr. Nitsen. Of the 60,000 migrant workers in Oregon, 38 percent 
are Spanish speaking. We term them Spanish- -speaking people. 
These are all American citizens. As far as the agreement between 
Mexico and the United States, there are only about 200 of these Mexi- 
can nationals that came into the State in the Medford area to work in 
pears. 

Mr. Battey. That came in under the contract. plan ? 

Mr. Nivsen. Precisely, about 200 of them. The numbers coming 
into Oregon have diminished tremendously in the past few years. 
Three years ago there were 500 and last year there were about 198, 
if I recall the figure correctly. 

Mr. Batrtey. What is the attitude of the people in the respective 
school districts of Oregon toward them? Are they willing to accept 
them in schoo] if school is available ? 

Mr. Nirsen. The American Texican, you are talking about ? 

Mr. Battery. I am talking about the American migrant worker. 

Mr. Nirsen. Dr. Putnam is here. He is superintendent of public 
instruction. I would prefer, Mr. Chairman, that that question be 
posed to him. He is an expert and I am a layman as far as this is 
concerned. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Udall, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Upaty. A comment or two. 

I want Mr. Nilsen to know that we share his affection and high 
regard for Mrs. Green on our committee and not surprisingly, she is 
one of those who is out ahead doing creative work in this important 
field. 

Mr. State of Arizona and, of course, this is one of the problems 
that I am afraid we have not done as much as Oregon in this — 
We commend you for the pioneer work that you have done. It i 
encouraging to have someone such as yourself appear and give us 
facts that we can deal with and bring a constructive attitude toward 
solution of this problem. I am very happy to have heard your testi- 
mony this morning. 

Mr. Baitry. Thank you, sir. 

Do you have a copy of this report ? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. Ihave it here. I will certainly take a look at it. 

Mr. Battery. Mrs. Green? 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I have some questions, probably, that 
I should also address to Mr. Putnam because they pertain particu- 
larly to the schools and the school program. 

I would ask Mr. Nilsen one only, and that is, is it your feeling that 
legislation of this type should cover the children of families who move 
around from one area to another within a State as well as those who 
are interstate, the interstate migrant stream ? 

Mr. Nutsen. Our definition of a migrant worker is one who leaves 
his place of abode, his place of lodging to work in the agricultural 
area. That could be a resident of the State of Oregon or of a certain 
county, although he leaves his home overnight to work in the agri- 
cultural field. That is our definition of a migrant worker. 

It does not mean one from Mexico, Arizona, or California. It 
could be an Oregon resident who leaves his home to work in the agri- 
cultural field. 
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Certainly, with the Federal aid, it would be a tremendous help to 
these poeple because of the fact that educational opportunities are 
not available and as you know, our basic school law provides that 
every child less than 18 years of age has to attend school, acquiring 
at least an eighth-grade education. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, and again my real appreci- 
ation for your being here today and I am sure you have helped us a 
ereat deal, not only ‘by the testimony this morning, but by the report. 

Mr. Nuusen. If T may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to reaffirm my 
statement, that the Mexican national coming from Mexico is a single 
person and is not accompanied by his family. 

Mrs. Green. So this legislation has nothing to do with the Mexican 
national ¢ 

Mr. Ninsen. This is for American citizens only. Our surveys pro- 
vide that at least one Mexican family has an average of three children. 
There are three children to every Mexican family. that comes to Ore- 
gon. That is the average we have found and certainly education 
should be provided because employers are insisting before they hire 
that they have an educated background. 

Mr. Upati. Would the gentlelady yield ? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Upaui. Being from Arizona, Iam very familiar with the Mex- 
ican labor program. The truth is these are workers who come in and 
their families, at least in our part of the country, don’t come in with 
them. We do not havea problem in that instance. Is that true? 

Mr. Ninsen. Precisely. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair would like to ask another question. I like 
to approach this problem from the standpoint that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has impacted these American migrant workers by putting on 
the statute books this contract proposal bet ween the United States and 
Mexico. In other words, they bring them in and take away the job 
opportunities for your Americans and there is where I tie the Federal 
responsibility. They impact them just like they impact a school dis- 
trict by reason of defense activities. 

We appreciate very much your testimony, Mr. Nilsen. We know 
it is the result of your firsthand experience in the field and that is the 
kind of testimony we want. We appreciate it very mach. Thank 
you. 

Mrs. Green. The other person that we have from Oregon, Mr. 
Chairman, is our State superintendent of public instruction, Mr. Rex 
Putnam. Mr. Putnam has given many years of dedicated service to 
the State of Oregon. We really are delighted to have vou here this 
morning, Mr. Putnam. I was more pleased than I can tell you when 
your letter came advising me that you would be in Washington. We 
would have been delighted to have had a ae to file but it is so 
much more meaningful when you, yourself, can be here, and I am 
sure I speak for the committee in w éleoming you to these hearings. 


STATEMENT OF REX PUTNAM, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Purnam. Thank you. 
I want to assure you, to begin with, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the subcommittee, that I am not an expert, although I am a long 
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way from home. The further away I get from home, however, I find 
the less expert I become. 

Mr. Bauer. Before you start giving your testimony, I find it neces: 
sary to go downtown to a meet ing of the group on trade relations and 
] expect to turn the chair over to the gentleman from Arizona, Mr. 
Udall, which will preclude my listening to the testimony of my ‘ood 
friend, the executive secretary of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers. I had a question I wanted to ask him and I am going to 
inject it here. 

Mr. Upauw. I want to say, if you want to chastise him, I will 
chastise him for you. 

Mr. Battery. No. I would have asked this question of the good 
doctor: The Federal Government spends quite considerable money 
in the establishment of refugees to protect migratory birds. I am 
wondering if the good doctor would agree with me that we certainly 
owe equal facilities to these migratory youngsters / 

Mr. Purnam. Are you talking tome? I thought you were talking 
to Dr. Fuller. 

Mr. Battery. I was going to talk to the doctor had I been able to 
stay with the committee and I just thought that I would inject that 
question into the record. 

Dr. Futter. Mr. Bailey, I am sure that the agriculture commis- 
sioner from Oregon could tell us that there not only is more attention 
paid to birds but more is paid to pigs and cows and even the semi- 
obsolete horses than to some classes of children like the children of 
our agricultural migrant laborers. 

Mr. Batry. I appreciate that very much, Doctor. I will leave 
you now in the hands of the gentleman from Arizona, Mr. Udall, and 
the gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mr. Upauy (presiding). Please proceed with your statement, sir 

Mr. Purnam. I was going to say: 

Hon. Cleveland Bailey, chairman of the General Education Sub- 
committee, and members of the General Education Subcommittee, 
my name is Rex Putnam, State superintendent of public instruction 
for the State of Oregon. I have come to speak in behalf of House bill 
9872. The Oregon State Department of Education was very gratified 
to hear of this pending legislation. 

As you may know, a pilot program for the education of migrant 
children was authorized by the 1959 Oregon Legislature, and the 
provisions of that law are now being carried out. As the 2 -year study 
of migratory educational conditions in the State progresses, we find 
the intricacy of problems crosses State lines, and we see the need for 
Federal help in this interstate problem. 

The immensity, the extent, and the variability of the problem are 
such that we believe there is an area of Federal responsibility here, 
and we wholeheartedly support House bill 9872 in principle. 

Now I would like to speak specifically about each section of the 


bill. 
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FINDINGS AND PURPOSES OF ACT 


We believe that the purposes named in this bill are valid purposes 
and would suggest the following addition be made on page 2, line 8, 
after the word, “education.” Delete the period and add— 
and that through the commissioner, the State educational agencies within 
their respective States be charged with the responsibility for implementation 
of the act including processing and verification of claims under titles I, II, and 
jIl, 

[ will interpolate here, whether we had the skill to give the proper 
wording or not, that is what we mean. 

It would be very difficult to have continuity in a State educational 
system if individual school districts were operating by themselves in 
a program which should be a part of the public school system. It 
also seems that this would strengthen Federal relationship to a local 
school district, which is prohibited on page 2, lines 9 through 15. 

In Oregon we have felt that the present policy of channeling from 
the Commissioner to State agencies is working well and would like to 
see like provisions in this measure. 

It is hoped that you will give attention to this in further considera- 
tion of the bill. 

We are very emphatic in our thinking about this. 


ADMINISTRATION 


We are pleased that the administration of this act is placed with 
the Office of Commissioner of Education. We find the relationship 
between that office and the State education agency to be of the highest 
type. In the furtherance of this interlocking relationship and to in- 
sure the success of the program in all the States it is recommended 
that the bill include a provision for administrative funds for State 
agencies to administer the program immediately following line 21, 
page 4. 


TITLE I—PAYMENTS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 





We believe that school districts are in need of funds to carry the 
extra financial burden caused by immigration of agricultural workers 
who have children of school age. ‘Title I makes this provision. 
Whether the amount which would be available per child per day is 
adequate appears uncertain but such a grant would be of immense 
help. 

Oregon has approximately 2,000 migrant children in its classrooms 
during the regular school year. These 2,000 children account for 
more than $76,000 in additional costs to local school districts. These 
increased costs are attributed only to books, supplies, desks, teachers, 
and transportation and do not include the many hidden costs a local 
school district normally has. If all factors of expense were taken 
into consideration, it would be safe to estimate that over $125,000 is 
being spent annually in Oregon due to the influx of migratory farm 
laborers. 

TITLE II—SUMMER SCHOOLS 


We believe that provision for summer school sessions is desirable 
and a necessity because of the broken attendance records of these chil- 
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dren and the fact that, even if the children were in attendance every 
day in which they were in a community, a sizable portion of school- 
time is missed because of travel. Progress educationally is not con- 
tinuous for these children because of the difference between State 
courses of study, and time is needed in each new situation for 
orientation. 

Providing summer opportunities helps to alleviate many of the 
specific difficulties which the children have, such as speech and reading 
problems, so that they may do better during the time they have oppor- 
tunity to attend regular school sessions. 

At the present time Oregon summer schools, a provision of the 
pilot program for the education of migrant children, are being estab- 
lished through contracts with districts to help these children who are 
denied such a vital part of their education because. their families 
travel from place to place to harvest crops. ,Twoschools were operated 
in the summer of 1959 and four schools are being contemplated for the 
summer of 1960. The costs of these schools vary depending on the 
length of the program, the number of teachers employed, the length 
of the school day, and the complete services available in the particular 
local situation. 

In establishing the pilot summer education program for migrant 
children, we find flexibility to be most essential. The costs of the 
schools will run from $1,050 to $11,675. The summer school held last 
year in one of the farm labor camps and operated for a period of 6 
weeks cost $1,050. One teacher was employed on a split shift from 
9 a.m. until 12 noon and from 6 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. and served 18 
children. Two of the schools planned for this next summer will cost 
approximately $5,000 each and will be four-teacher schools serving 
approximately 60 children each. The schoo] that is to cost $11,675 will 
employ seven teachers for a period of 8 weeks. It will operate from 
7 a.m. until 12:30 p.m., is centrally located for a large number of the 
migrant workers, and is expected to serve over 100 migrant children. 

School lunch services will be established, transportation from the 
surrounding areas will be provided, special consultant services are to 
be available; and, consequently, a school will be established very much 
like the regular school program in that area. 

The pilot program for the education of migrant children allocated 
$50,000 for this 2-year study. It will not be a full 2 years because 
the report has to be ready for the next legislative session, which will 
be in January. 

In the 2 years approximately $35,000 will have been spent for sum- 
mer schools and $15,000 for research and administration. As indi- 
cated before, only two limited summer schools were operated in the 
summer of 1959. Our estimates indicate that, if five or more schools 
are to be operated every summer, the cost would be approximately 
$40,000 a year. 

TITLE Il1I—PLANNING GRANTS 


The planning grants are very important and will be needed yearly 
because of the continually changing migrant situation within any 
State. 

The difficulties of gathering facts, securing facilities, securing well- 
prepared teachers, and implementing special summer sessions are such 
that this can best be done at State level. 
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In line with former suggestions it is proposed that the following 
additions be made on page 8, line 18, after the words, “shall be al- 
lotted among the States’”— 


to the State Education Agency on the basis of their relative populations. * * * 


Improving the quality of education for migrants is one of our most 
important areas of concern. Special methods, materials, and tech- 
niques of instruction need to be developed, and it cannot be done in a 
short period of time nor without a maximum cooperative effort of all 
the States that are affected. 

It has been felt in Oregon that one of the most difficult —_ is 
securing scholastic records of migrant children from other States. 
If a central office in each State were set up to handle the transmittal 
of files on migrant children from one location to another, it would 
certainly help to overcome the time barrier schoo] districts face when 
the migrant children arrive. 

Again, we would like to heartily endorse title IIT. 

The last few minutes have been spent discussing titles I, II, and III. 
In a number of instances reference was made to Oregon’s pilot pro- 
gram. More complete information on the problem of migrant educa- 
tion be found in the tentative report “Migrant Children in Oregon 
Public Schools” of which you have a copy. I would like to present 
it for the record if you would like to have it. 

This report covers information on the census of migrant children, 
the age, grade level, truancy, health, discipline problems, adjustments 
to the schoo] program, educational needs, classroom loads, summer 
schools, assistance needs, additional costs to school districts, and other 


information which you may find valuable and interesting. It is 
hoped you will find time in your crowded schedule to read and 
evaluate this material. 


TITLE IV—-FELLOWSHIPS 


The need for people who have had special preparation to work with 
migrant problems is tremendous. Fellowship grants could be of great 
important in encouraging teachers to study these problems. Very 
few such teachers are presently available and will have to be prepared 
as problems arise. For these reasons this section is very important. 

We would like to suggest that this section contain an addition which 
would request the Commissioner to ask each State Education Agency 
to make recommendations concerning desirable applicants from the 
States. 

Oregon's pilot program for the education of migrant children has 
given us some insight into the educational and administrative prob- 
lems that are involved. We find these children to be educationally re- 
tarded, not mentally retarded. We find them eager to learn, and capa- 
ble if given a chance. There is just as much potential with them as 
with any other group. We only hope that the program can be con- 
tinued with the Federal, State, and local agencies working coopera- 
tively to overcome the problems, so that these migrant children can 
receive an education befitting a country as great as ours. 

May success be with you in your endeavors to legislate on this very 
important. matter. 
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‘Thank you. 

Mr. Upavyi. Thank you very much, Mr. Putnam, for a fine presen- 
tation. We are most happy to have you give us the benefit of your ex- 
perience in Oregon and unless there is objection, the report you have 
on migrant children in Oregon public schools will be made a part of 
the file. 

Mr. Purnam. This is just a progress report. It is not a final report. 

Mr. Upati. Weare glad to have it. 

This problem of migrant workers and of their children has been 
one that all of the States have tended to consider someone else’s prob- 
lem. I think we are particularly fortunate in having a State such as 
your own that has had some experience with the program. 

There was testimony earlier suggesting that perhaps the approach 
used under the Johnson-O’Malley Act with Indian children might. be 
workable or have application to this problem. Would you have any 
particular comment on that suggestion ? 

Mr. Purnam. Frankly, I am not well enough informed on it to 
make a comment. I am not well enough acquainted with it personally 
to make a comment. 

Mr. Upatu. I will give Dr. Fuller advance notice that I will ask him 
a question on that. 

Would it be your thought that it would be best for us to make the 
money available under broad guidelines and where you found it was 
necessary to have a summer program, you would have a summer pro- 
gram and where it was not feasible you would not have one; would 
that be your reaction / 

It is not quite clear to me and I certainly assume that is what I 
would be in favor of, where we would let each State decide as to when 
a summer school program was advisable in this area. 

Mr. Putnam. I would be very unhappy if it were any other way. 

Mr. Upauu. One other point I am impressed with in your statement 
is the amendment you suggest with regard to putting the responsibil- 
ity ina State in the chief State school officer. We have considered this 
in other legislation and I think the Congress has been most satisfied, 
as I indicated by the recent school legislation we have drafted, in 
placing primary responsibility in the State educational agencies. 

It seems to me that your suggestion here is a good one and since this 
is a very fluid and a statewide problem, your office is the office to deal 
with it rather than having local educational agencies try to deal with 
the Commission of Education directly. I certainly coneur with the 
recommendation you have made. 

I think that is all I have. 

Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

First of all, I think that this recommendation probably is one that 
should be adopted by the committee, too, instead of dealing with the 
individual] school districts. 

May I say, Mr. Putnam, that I am delighted that this report is 
made available to us. I knew it was in the process of being completed, 
but I am so pleased that it is in this form and is ready for us to read. 

Mr. Putnam. May I say a word about that? 

That. was handed to me just before I left. I read it over just once, 
glanced over it, because we were not ready for it yet but we worked 
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day and night for a couple of nights to get it prepared. It was in 
rough form but not drawn together. 

Mrs. Green. I think it will be a real addition to these hearings. I 
have not had time to study it yet, but I will certainly make that my 
business during the next few days. 

You mentioned 2,000 migrant children in Oregon during the school 
year and the cost of providing education to them. 

Do these youngsters go to regular classrooms?, What does this 
do to the classroom load ¢ 

I know some of those districts are overcrowded now. 

Mr. Purnam. Yes and no. This [indicating] gives that informa- 
tion. They come in the latter part of April and the first of May to 
finish the school year and then there will be some there in September 
when school opens up until the middle of October again. Some are 
not there except in the summertime. 

It isa fluid situation. You are not always able to determine just 
how many there will be and what time they will be present. 

Mrs. Green. What does this do to the physical facilities 4 

Mr. Purnam. In general, of course, in the smaller areas especially, 
it upsets them. We have cases where in a small school of one or two 
rooms, it will double the school population overnight. The larger 
areas, the larger districts, handle it pretty well. 

Mrs. Green. Will you have any comment on the possibility, or the 
advisability of having portable classrooms or the advisability of mak- 
ing this legislation so flexible that local buildings might be rented 
for classroom space ¢ 

Mr. Purnam. We do that already. We have used buildings some- 
times within the camp itself or within the area itself. Sometimes 
the school buildings are used and sometimes other buildings are used. 

Mrs. Green. Inthe regular school year ¢ 

Mr. Purnam. In the regular school year. 

I thought you meant in the summer session ? 

Mrs. Green. No; in the regular school year where your classroom 
situation might be crowded. 

Mr. Purnam. Again, I rather think that the portable school build- 
ings would be of some help, but I am doubtful that it would be of 
sufficient help to justify the cost. I would not like to make a firm 
commitment on that. Frankly, we have not even flirted with the idea 
yet as to the portable school buildings. We have been able to get some 
other types of buildings within the community. 

Mrs. Green. You say some classrooms would be doubled overnight; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Purnam. Yes; when I said doubled overnight, that is perhaps a 
slight exaggeration, but 1 would say almost that. That was brought 
out incidentally in this report here [indicating]. 

They have a high percentage of increase in one day, very easily. 

Mrs. Green. You do not have any specific recommendation on how 
we could meet this classroom shortage during these particular seasons 
of the year when the migrant children are arriving on the school 
scene ¢ 

Mr. Purnam. I cannot think of any. 

I can think of two possibilities: The portable classrooms or obtain- 
ing some building within the area in which to do it, which is done now 
in some cases, 
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Mrs. Green. In regard to the fellowships in title IV, the bill now 
provides that these periods of study are not to be in excess of 3 aca- 
demic years. What would be your reaction if this were cut down to 14 

Mr. Putnam. I would say offhand, I would have no objection to it 
at all. 

Mrs. Green. Would you think it would be preferable? 

Mr. Purnam. I think it would be preferable to 3 years. I think 1 
vear, with some sort of a controlling situation as to whether it would 
be continued or not, would be all right. 

Mrs. Green. The teacher who is qualified should be able to get any 
additional training in regard to chiideen of migrant workers in that 
vear’s time in which to spread the funds? 

Mr. Putnam. I would think so. 

Mrs. Green. One of the other witnesses earlier suggested that work- 
shops be held and that title IV be expanded to the place where we 
might use workshops. 

Mr. Putnam. I think that would be very valuable also. 

Mrs. Green. You would approve of that ? 

Mr. Purnam. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Again, may I have your own opinion on whether this 
bill should cover the children of intrastate migrant children and in- 
terstate migrant children or is the Federal responsibility limited only 
to the children of interstate migrant laborers? 

Mr. Putnam. My reaction, off the cuff, to it is that this should in- 
clude both. The school district is hit in the same way anyway. 

Mrs. Green. Would you have difficulty in administering the law if 
it were limited to interstate ? 

Mr. Pcrnam. Intra or inter? 

Mrs. Green. Interstate. 

Mr. Purnam. There would be some difficulty there. I visualize 
some difficulty there, yes. 

I have not had an opportunity to think that through. T am think- 
ing primarily of the local school districts that are affected quite dras- 
tically now and then by that influx of labor just once or twice a year. 

Mrs. Green. Title I of the bill now reads that the funds shall go 
for each day’s attendance in excess of 10 during the school year. I 
have given some consideration to changing this and making it retro- 
active to the first day, but the child would be limited to the 10th or 
11th day. Another witness suggested that this 10 days be changed to 
5 and retroactive to the first day. 

Do you have any comment on that ? 

Mr. Putnam. I would agree with the 5. 

Mrs. Green. You think they should qualify if they have been there 
for 5 days and then it would be retroactive to the first day ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes. I do not have any particular urgency about it. 
It just appears to me that as soon as possible the local district should 
be assured of the position in which it is in accepting these migrant 
children. 

Mrs. Green. No more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Again, thanks to you, Mr. Putnam, for appearing before our com- 
mittee this morning. 

Mr. Purnam. Thank you. 

Mr. Upaut. Thank you very much. 
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Our next witness is Dr. Edgar Fuller, Council of Chief State School 
Officers. . 
We are happy to have you with us this morning. 


STATEMENT OF EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Mr. Fuuier. Mr. Chairman and Mrs. Green, if you permit, I would 
like to make one correction in my statement and then file the statement 
and not read it. 

I will then discuss these particular points. 

Mr. Upaun. You are an old pro, Dr. Fuller, and we appreciate such 
procedure always. Go right ahead. 

Unless there is objection, the statement will be submitted and will 
appear in the record with the change Dr. Fuller mentioned. As a 
Congressman who has a district which borders on New Mexico and 
which has many Spanish-American citizens, I appreciate the reason 
for the correction. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Edgar Fuller, executive 
secretary of the Council of Chief State School Officers, an independent educa- 
tional organization with an office of three persons here in Washington. I 
represent the State superintendents and State commissioners of all the States 
and the chief school officers of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and American 
island dependencies. 

At the recent White House Conference on Children and Youth the following 
resolution was adopted : 

“We recommend that departments of education assume responsibility for the 
education of migrant children while they are within their State by providing 
opportunities for uninterrupted education during the regular school sessions, 
and supplementary summer schools to help them reach their proper grade level ; 
we further recommend that Federal funds be provided to departments of educa- 
tion for general education and vocational training of migrant children and youth 
in both farm and nonfarm occupations, for basic education and vocational 
training of adult migrants, and for teacher training to meet the special needs 
of migrant children; we further recommend that such funds be allocated ac- 
cording to the density, location, and duration of residence of the migrant 
population.” 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this resolution represents a large majority of 
informed opinion on the problem of educating the children of migratory laborers. 
Legislation along the lines of your bill (H.R. 10878), Mr. Chairman, and the 
bill introduced by your colleague, Mrs. Green (H.R. 9872), would be a major 
step forward, and we favor its enactment. 


SCOPE OF PROBLEM 


The Council of State Governments has estimated that about one-tenth of the 
entire labor force in agriculture is comprised of migrant agricultural laborers. 
The exact number is unknown, but the Council of State Governments has esti- 
mated the total at more than 800,000 persons. Half of these are seasonal 
laborers from Mexico but there are some from British West Indies and Canada, 
and a few from Japan and the Philippines. Approximately 400,000 are do- 
mestic migrants with all these except 25,000 Puerto Ricans being interstate 
workers within continental United States. 

Studies have shown that mobility alone is not the problem. Other groups in 
the population are fully as mobile as agricultural laborers. Nor does mobility 
in and of itself produce personal demoralization or social disorganization. It 
is mobility combined with unemployment, poor education, limited occupational 
skills and inadequate income that is devastating to children. They have poor 
influences all about them; not enough regular income to provide a minimum 
Standard of living, housing that violates human requirements for health, lack 
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of privacy, poor medical care, and poor education. All of us who have lived 
in the migrant areas know there is an attitude in most settled communities 
hostile or nearly hostile to the poorly clothed, poorly housed, unclean, and often 
semi-illiterate laborers who arrive only to harvest the crops. We believe that 
education would begin to roll back the disadvantages that exist for these 
migrants. Within a generation or two education could reduce or eliminate 
both the educational and social problems that are now perpetuated from gen- 
eration to generation. 

Studies have shown that the children of these migrants are seldom found in 
schools. When they are, they are likely to be retarded and rejected by the 
community, and even rejected by their classmates in the school. They are the 
innocent victims of a social scarring that no child should be allowed to suffer. 

Mr. Chairman, this migrant population is an interstate population, for whom 
no single State has yet demonstrated its willingness and ability to care for in 
an adequate manner. It is therefore a proper matter for Federal concern. It 
is interstate commerce in human beings, during the course of which the Nation 
cannot afford the loss of human resources due to economic and educational cir- 
cumstances. I congratulate you and Congresswoman Green for introducing and 
working to enact this legislation. I hope we can be of some assistance to you. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Taking H.R. 10378 as a basis for discussion, we find one administrative detail 
that we would like to have you reconsider. The administrative relationships 
for several of the titles run directly from the U.S. Office of Education at the 
Federal level to the local educational agency in the States. The way the bill 
reads now, the local educational agencies make applications directly to the Com- 
missioner of Education. Then the Commissioner of Education is given consider- 
able discretion in deciding what grants, if any, should be made to the local 
district. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the children are so transitory that to de- 
pend on local applications is to miss many of the school districts. They will be 
unprepared to cope with the problems of making applications when the children 
arrive. We believe the State department of education should handle this pro- 
gram in each State. The State department of education, utilizing its contacts 
with all local school districts, can prepare all districts to receive and enroll 
them. It can keep up with the migrant children but no other agency is in a posi- 
tion to do so. Therefore, in the definitions of findings and purpose of the act, 
section 2, we would suggest that it provide assistance to State agencies for the 
reimbursement of local educational agencies for their additional expenses in 
providing education to the children of migrant agricultural employees as defined 
by this act. 

In title I, section 102(a) we would say that the applications for school dis- 
tricts should come from the State educational agency on behalf of the local edu- 
cational agencies in the State, and that the State department should certify to 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education the average daily current expenditures, the 
enrollments of migrant children and other data necessary to qualify for the Fed- 
eral payments under the act. We would carry this theme through title 3, sec- 
tion 203 (1) and (3), covering planning agents to survey the need for summer 
sessions for children of parents who are migrant agricultural employees; to de- 
velop plans for such summer sessions; to develop and carry out programs to en- 
courage such migrant children to attend school during the regular academic year 
and during summer sessions: to improve the quality of education offered such 
children; and to coordinate the programs for migrant children provided under 
the act. 

We believe allotments of funds should be made to the State for the use of the 
State department of education for these purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, we might add that we hope legislation will define this as an 
educational program to be administered in the schools at the local and State 
levels. We would appreciate very much having the school authorities made fully 
responsible for the program. 


AMOUNT OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Accurate data are difficult to obtain in this field, and the proposed legislation 
is in a sense experimental in nature. We believe that title I could well carry an 
annual authorization of $3,500,000 instead of $2,500,000 and that the average 
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daily current expenditures per public school child should be the measure of the 
Federal payment for each day’s attendance in excess of 10 during the school year, 
rather than 75 percent of the average expenditures per child. 

We suggest this because the expenditures for educating migrant children are 
certain to be at least 50 percent higher per school child per year of attendance 
than for regular students. The financial incentive to take care of these under- 
privileged school children should be strong. Under the provisions we suggest, 
the influx of migrants for short periods will bring many extra expenditures 
beyond the regular student cost, so there will still be a subsidy by the local school 
district both in money and extra professional effort. 

Mr. Chairman, we would increase the amount for summer schools from $300,- 
000 to $500,000. There would probably be 100 summer schools at an average cost 
of $5,000 each, once the program is underway. 

Under title 3 there is authorized to be appropriated $500,000 annually for each 
of the 5 fiscal years for planning and necessary administrative functions defined 
in the bill. We believe this appropriation is adequate, but not excessive. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. Chairman, your bill has no title 4, but H.R. 9872 does. Switching to that 
bill, we would favor the title, but with substantial changes. In its present form 
it allows 100 fellowships for the first year and then 150 fellowships for each of 
the succeeding 3 fiscal years. Instead of 100 fellowships at each of the sopho- 
more, junior, senior, and graduate levels, some of which would run for 3 years, 
we would make all these fellowships for 1 year only. This is because young 
persons anticipating teaching do not need 3 years especially to prepare themselves 
adequately to deal with migrant schoolchildren. If they are already teachers, 
they can learn as much as they need to know in 1 year if they have the will and 
the heart to get into the education of migrant children. One-year fellowships for 
certified teachers or persons who will be able to gain regular certification at the 
end of the fellowship year would produce far more teachers for the migrant 
children, more effectively and with less delay. 

We would suggest that the appropriation authorized remain merely “such 
sums as are necessary to carry out the provisions of this title,” but we would 
favor greatly increasing the number of fellowships. 

We favor the stipend of $400 for each dependent. Reimbursement of the insti- 
tution of higher education for its costs would lead to the establishment of better 
services in a limited number of institutions of higher education. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that section 403(a) should provide that the State 
education agency and the institution of higher education concerned, rather than 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education, should approve the programs in institutions 
of higher education acceptable for holders of the fellowships. The certification by 
the State education agency and the institution of higher education that the 
approved program will prepare teachers to meet the specific problems of educat- 
ing the children of migrant agricultural employees can best be administered by 
the State education agency and the institution of higher education giving the 
course. 

We also believe that the U.S. Commissioner of education should not undertake 
to see that very student maintains satisfactory proficiency in his studies. Again, 
this should be a joint function of the State education agency and the institution of 
higher education being attended. The certification by these two agencies to the 
Commissioner of Education that the student’s work is satisfactory should be 
regarded as adequate in connection with the Federal administration of the law. 


MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEE 


In section 4(1)(4) the term “migrant agricultural employee” is defined in 
accordance wih the Fair Labor Standards Act and a section of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 as: “On a seasonal or other temporary basis in a State where 
such individual does not maintain a permanent residence.” Then are added the 
words “* * * for the purposes of this Act maintaining a permanent residence 
shall include the ownership of real property by either such individual or the 
spouse of such individual.’”” We believe the last sentence should be omitted, 
and that the administrators of the act at the State level, whether the State 
education agency or the institution of higher education, as the case may be, should 
judge whether the children involved are the children of migratory agricultural 
workers. The ownership of real property would lead to many unjust restrictions, 
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and would add a serious burden of administration. Searching for legal interests 
in real property in such instances as these is a well-nigh hopeless task. We also 
question practicality of the term “migrant agricultural employee State” for simi- 
lar administrative reasons. We prefer to simpler provisions of H.R. 9872. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to congratulate you, the members of your com- 
mittee, and the other Members of the Congress who are showing an interest in 
this legislation. Most of us believe the Federal Government should assume a 
much larger share of the support of public elementary and secondary education. 
We also believe this sharing of public school support should be in general terms, 
so that States and local school districts could use Federal funds for the same 
purposes for which their own funds are appropriated. At first blush, it may 
seem that support of this legislation contradicts the above stated general policy. 
I do not believe it does. 

It is doubtful that most States and communities, after Federal funds have been 
granted generally for schools, will rise to the occasion to bring the migrant 
children into full school membership promptly when they arrive in the commun- 
ity. This is a harsh but a practical judgment. Even substantial Federal funds 
may be used for resident students, leaving the situation for newcomers sub- 
stantially unchanged. The amount proposed in these bills is small, but the 
benefit could be very great indeed. 

Another point is worth noticing. The kind of treatment afforded 400,000 
Spanish-American children each year, taken alone, would be an investment in 
good human relationships well worth the cost of the entire program. The edu- 
eation of the children of the Puerto Ricans who are among the migrants would 
be invaluable in the assimilation of those American citizens into the main cur- 
rents of American life. 

Giving the public schools financial capacity to ducate the migrants, in spite 
of a reluctance among the citizens of many communities to take them in, will 
enable school people to do so. Not many of us believe that children of 9, 10, 
11, and 12 years of age should work 8 or 10 hours each day in the field during 
the school term. It is against the laws locally, in the States, and the Child 
Labor Acts, and yet the practical problem of educating migrant children is such 
that these laws are not enforced strictly enough for the public welfare. 

To break up the vicious circle that haunts the hobo child is a wonderful 
objective, Mr. Chairman, we hope the Congress will recognize the great leader- 
ship you and your colleagues continue to exercise in education, and that it will 
enact legislation in this field. When you do, the State departments of educa- 
tion and the chief State school officers that head them will do all they can in 
the States to make it work economically and effectively. 

It has been a privilege, once again, to appear before your subcommittee. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Fuuier. It seems tome you have here legislation which ought to 
be enacted in one form or another. The pitfalls are numerous but the 
Federal responsibility, it seems to me, is quite clear. I have made 
some suggestions in the formal statement about the amounts of appro- 
priations, and in regard to administration through the State agencies, 
which I believe Superintendent Putnam and myself concur in, and 
about which others have testified. 

I would be glad to have questions directed to me and then lead into 
an informal discussion of these points so that we might be able to save 
time for two very busy and fine congressional Members whose time we 
need to preserve for the welfare of schools and the people generally. 

Mr. Upatu. I take it from your statement that you concur with the 
recommended change that Mr. Putnam suggested to us with regard to 
administration at the State level ? 

Mr. Fuuuer. Yes, I do. For the keeping of records and the con- 
tact with the numerous districts, and all of that, you cannot depend 
on the initiative of the local districts to take care of any situation 
which arises so rapidly. It needs to be done on a planned basis. I 
do not know of any other agency that could really do the job well 
over an entire State. 
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Mr. Upatz. With regard to the matter of allocating funds, you 
might also comment, if you want to, on the interesting question Mrs. 
(rreen raised a moment ago with regard to eligibility and the threshold 
of eligibility. 

Are you satisfied with the machinery that the legislation sets up to 
determine eligibility and allocations! Do you have any comment 
with regard to whether the Johnson-O’Malley Act might lay down a 
better method of procedure / 

Mr. Fucver. On the eligibility, I would concur with the previous 
witnesses that 5 days of attendance, which would be a school week, 
ought to be enough for the district to take on as a burden for itself, 
to qualify for reimbursement. Then to make it retroactive would be 
fair. Strong incentives are needed in these situations. As you know 
I have been a school administrator in your own State, Mr, Chairman, 
and in New Mexico. These migrant children have to overcome, at 
the outset, some very serious barriers, such as their social rejection and 
economic difficulties. There is a failure on the part of the parents 
to understand the need for educating their own children in some in- 
stances, I am sorry to say, and the community itself is cold. 

The teachers who really want to do something about these un- 
fortunate children have a large initial burden of social prejudice, re- 
jection, expense, washing children up and getting clothes on them so 
they will not feel disgraced to sit in the classroom with the children 
who are there all the time from better homes. All of those things 
need a strong initial incentive to break down the resistance that there 
is to getting them in school. There are few, other than a few of the 
school people, who really want to take the hobo child and make him 
no longer a hobo. 

Mr. Upauw. Your proposal in your testimony here is that for mi- 
grant children, instead of a payment which would be 75 percent of 
the average payment for current expenditures, it is your feeling, I 
gather, that despite that recommendation there should be local par- 
ticipation and local effort which you feel would follow along other 
lines ¢ 

Mr. Futrier. There would still be local participation and effort, if 
you took the average current cost of educating children who are there 
all the time, and paid that amount. I say there are two reasons for 
that which ought to be noted in connection with this. One is that 
a number of children coming in all at once for a short time costs a 
great deal more per child in average daily attendance. I think the 
school district itself would be putting up 50 percent, because the cost 
of the migrant children per a 180-day school year for a child would 
be at least 150 percent of the cost of those who are in regular at- 
tendance. This requires additional effort. It requires additional 
money far beyond the average cost of educating the children who are 
always there. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another point which you appreciate as the 
former chairman of the local board of education. There are some lo- 
cal boards of education that would be more likely to accept these chil- 
dren and permit them to come in and welcome them if they could tell 
their local taxpayers that the average current cost is being taken care 
of. Although it is difficult to imagine it, I think it is still practical 
to suppose that if the local district assumes that these children are 
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so transient that the board has no legal responsibility for them, they 
may not be taken in if there is a local cost. 1 hte 

_I think that the 100 percent of average cost would be defensible. 
The amount of money is not large compared to the importance of 
breaking through the initial barrier. The local school board may be 
one of those barriers representing community opinion. : 

Mr. Upatt. The great problem, as I see it—and I think you touched 
on it—is a feeling or unwillingness on the part of local people to 
face the problem due to these heavy tax burdens that are temporary, 
as well as the feeling that, after all, since these people are migrant 
the responsibility belongs somewhere else. They may say, “If we 
are to assume there is a Federal responsibility or that the Federal 
Government can play a constructive role, it ought to play a full role.” 
I think this point has some value. 

Mrs. Green. Would you yield at that point? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. I think that in line with what you have just said, 
there is an interesting comment in this Oregon study. The schools 
have indicated that it is more expensive to educate nine children for 
20 days than to educate one child for 180 days. 

Mr. Futrer. That is what I mean. 

Mrs. Green. One school was able to say that the average cost per 
student was $60 and the average cost to the district was $300 per 
child for 180 days. 

The cost for nine migrant children for 20 days, or a total of 180 
days was $540. The difference would be approximately $240 more 
than would be expected in a normal situation, which reenforces that 
point. 

Mr. Futter. I think that your argument will hold. I think it can- 
not be disputed as a practical matter. 

You asked a question on the Johnson-O’Malley Act? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Futter. I think the principal idea here is to get these children 
in school, to provide means, machinery, funds, and incentives, so 
that they will come in to schools and so that we will eliminate this 
ugliest blot we have on any single group of children in this country. 
I would prefer to do that in the regular manner from the Federal 
level. I would prefer that the Office of Education administer the 
program and that the State departments administer it. I would say 
that a law similar to the Johnson-O’Malley Act would be a good ve- 
hicle if the other is not practicable. If it is easier to get the job done 
through a law like the Johnson-O’Malley Act, let us use it and get the 
result. I think it could be done. 

I have no objection to it, if after looking at the regular procedure 
through the Office of Education, you think that you could more 
feasibly enact legislation to take care of the situation in this way. 

Mr. Upatx. Let me ask you one or two other questions. et 2 

You feel that a program of this kind—I_ am asking this with a 
straight face—can be carried out without Federal interference or 
domination of local school policy ? 

Mr. Future. Yes. I have suggested in my formal statement sev- 
eral things along those lines. In the first place, I do not believe that 
the policy followed by the Veterans’ Administration in giving the 
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Veterans’ Administrator the responsibility of saying whether a GI 
student is passing his courses or not, ought to be perpetuated here. I 
think that the State department. of education and the institution of 
higher education ought to take that responsibility and that the State 
departments should certify to the Office of Education that that re- 
sponsibility has been met. I think you can trust the university and 
the State department working together to check more carefully than 
even the U.S. Commissioner of Education can do on all of the colleges 
that would have teachers with fellowships. 

Mr. Upatn. Iam quite enthusiastic about the idea in this legislation 
as I am in the current Federal aid-to-education bill that is ‘pending 
and may shortly reach the House floor in placing primary responsi- 
bility at the State level for making policy decisions and formulating 
the programs that are necessary. 

Mrs. Green ¢ 

Mrs. Green. I am sorry I missed the question you just asked, Mr. 
Chairman. I hope I am not repeating. 

Mr. Upaun. We were exploring the question of whether there is a 
danger of Federal control. 

Mrs. Green. We gave consideration to another title in the bill for 
buildings or to make some provision for classrooms. Do you think 
this bill should be complicated by adding such a thing, or shall we 
just confine it to operating expenses 4 

Mr. Fuuuer. I believe that this bill would be best whether it is en- 
acted as separate legislation to go to the Office of Education and the 
State departments or whether it is done in the pattern of Johnson- 
O'Malley. It would be better not to complicate it with the capital 
outlay problem because, as Superintendent Putnam just said, this 
situation is extremely flexible. It is impossible to anticipate on a na- 
tional basis just what additional facilities will be needed and for how 
long. 

I believe the State and local authorities will solve the capital outlay 
problem pretty well. I would hasten to add that educators generally, 
and the chief State schoo] officers in particular, believe in general 
Federal sharing of support for education as a policy. 

We might be asked, Is there conflict between a special aid bill of this 
kind and the general policy of a Federal sharing with the complete 
protection of State and local autonomy in education ? 

My answer to that, I think, would have to be “No.” It might be 
that, should such a bill as the Murray-Metealf bill be enacted, and 
appropriations be made, that you would increase the funds available 
to local school districts perhaps 10 percent or 15 percent in some cases. 
This would be small compared to the $15 billion a year that is now 
being expended each year. I believe that that much general Federal 
support 1s extremely valuable for the whole school system in thousands 
of cases, but that it would still become absorbed in the education of 
the children who are there, who are residents and regular members in 
the school district. So I would justify a special aid bill in this field. 

IT would pinpoint this aid in spite of the fact that the policy for 
general sharing holds priority in the policies of our council and in the 
policies of most educational and lay groups favoring Federal legisla- 
tion. I favor the bill pretty much as it is. Mrs. Green, I like the title 
IV you have added to the Senate bill and to the bill introduced by 
Chairman Bailey. 
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I would say that you would get a great many more teachers pre- 
pared under those fellowships at lower cost if you would provide for 
1-year fellowships, with the only provision being that the holders 
would either be certified at the time they became fellows or would be 
eligible for certification at the time they completed their 1-year’s ex- 
perience. 5 ° 

When you go back 2, 3, or 4 years, you will lose quite a lot of peo- 
ple. These people will not become available when they do finally 
come all the way through the college, as someone said here this morn- 
ing. It should be possible in 1 year for a teacher who is already 
trained to learn enough about the migrant problem and the special 
problems of teaching migrant children to do as well as they could with 
more special training along those lines. 

Mrs. Green. We were discussing another bill yesterday in the full 
committee and the question repeatedly comes up that after we invest 
money in an individual, that individual does not stay in the field we 
are concerned about. On this fellowship question, what would you 
think about modeling this after the NDEA and making it a loan, but 
a certain percentage of it should be canceled for each year he stays in 
the special teaching of migrant children. 

Mr. Fuuxer. This will sound like heresy, I am certain. As a State 
commissioner of education in a New England State a number of years 
ago I recommended appeal of a law like that and labeled it our “dead 
horse law.” I know that similar legislation has been enacted in sev- 
eral States, but ours gave rise to some very serious administrative 
problems. The administrative problems that are likely to arise in con- 
nection with this and the ones we suffered in that State were under 
a law whereby 4 years of teacher's college tuition would be paid by the 
State and then the graduate would teach 4 years to cancel the debt. 
We found that the young ladies particularly who embarked upon 
this 4-year program sometimes only went part way. When they grad- 
uated in June some got married the same month. 

Then the young husband, who also had been a student and prob- 
ably had debts, inherited the other debt. We found it extremely em- 
barrassing and extremely bad from a public relations viewpoint. to 
try to collect the 4 years tuition. We had a long list of people who 
simply could not pay the 4 years’ back tuition. 

I would prefer to make it a grant, or if you are going to a loan pol- 
icy, then I would prefer to make it a straight loan. 

Mrs. Green. There is the other side of the coin which many of my 
colleagues object to more and more. In these programs the Federal 
Government invests quite a large sum of money with the hope that 
these people would go on to the field of juvenile delinquency or be- 
come science teachers or counseler-advisers, and then they leave and 
nothing is returned for this investment. 

Do you have any other suggestions as to how we might meet this 
problem ? 

Mr. Fvuuirr. I have no particularly strong feelings about it. If 
that is what it takes to put the migrants in school, I certainly would 
accept it. I only point out that where it has been in effect for a con- 
siderable number of years, this type of thing does lead to administra- 
tive difficulties. I would personally prefer either an outright grant, 
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which would certainly be the first priority, but if not that, then per- 
haps an outright loan. 

Mrs. Green. I like your suggestion on that but they should be certi- 
fied at the time the fellowship i is granted of 1 year 

Would you add workshops to title 1V ¢ 

Mr. Futuer. Yes, 1 would. 

Mrs. Green. For what length of time / 

Mr. Fuuver. I have not thought about that, but I would say that in 
summer workshops of 6 weeks, if they are well organized and the 
work is intensive, the particular problems that a te sacher will face in 
teaching migrant children could be learned. I should think 6 weeks 
would be a suitable period. 

Mrs. Green. I think I know your answer to this question, but for 
the record, do you also believe that this should cover the children of 
intrastate migrant laborers as well as interstate / 

Mr. Futier. Yes. 1 would not leave it to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to interpret who isa migrant. I would not leave it to the Com- 
mussioner of Education to interpret which fellow is doing his work 
well in the college or university. In my formal statement, I have 
made the point that the institution of higher education and the State 
education agency together ought to select the fellows. They ought 
to approve the programs that the fellows are going to take because 
only they can really know what those programs are. They ought to 
say when the fellow is passing or failing. I think those responsibilities 
belong jointly to the institution of higher education and to the State— 
department of the State concerned—and not to the U.S. Commission- 
er of Education who cannot do anything but take their word anyway. 

Mrs. Green. I can follow you on everything except the fellowships 
and the determination of those fellowships. I do not see why this ree- 
ommendation should come from the State agencies for this part of the 
program. One, you are not going to necessarily have a place where 
these people can be trained in every State. 

Mr. Futter. No, but if the State department gets into the activity 
here and has taken the trouble to set up a system so the scholastic 
records of the migrant children will be readily available, which is a 
serious practical problem, and has taken the trouble to organize, con- 
duct, do research and experimentation, and set up summer schools 
and get into the administration, then the State department can choose 
the fellows better than any other agency. They know the teachers 
throughout the State. 

Mrs. Green. Would you put this on a quota basis of so many fel- 
lowships per State ¢ 

Mr. Fuxuier. This is a difficult question and I think perhaps the 
Commissioner of Education ought to be given some leeway in the 
establishment of quotas. I believe that with our present Commis- 
sioner the recommendations would come from the State agencies in 
any case, but you cannot go entirely on the personalities presently 
in office. You have to assume that the structure ought to be a long- 
term structure and will serve well regardless of changes in personal- 
ities in the offices. 

The State education agencies working on all of these aspects of 
the program ought to nominate the fellows. Whether they are within 
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the quota or not, which can be determined by them in correspondence 
and conference with the Commissioner. 

Mrs. Green. How many institutions of higher education would have 
programs where people could go for this training? 

Mr. Futter. Probably only a handful. Here, again, you see the 
State department of education with these numerous responsibilities 
for summer schools, for records, and for the alerting of the local dis- 
tricts to receive the children, and all of the rest, would be in a position 
to make arrangements with their State university or with the teachers 
college to set up the courses. I do not believe there is any other agency 
in the State that could do that in as effective a manner as the State 
department of education coordinating all of their other responsibilities 
with a course in a university for the people who want to prepare to 
teach these children in a special way. 

Mrs. Green. You say the State agency could set up the program at 
the State university but you are not suggesting that in each of the 
50 States you have that training? 

Mr. Futter. No, I think not. I am not certain just how many 
States have enough migrants but I suspect there are 20 or 25, some- 
thing of that order. There are three major streams of migrants which 
extend northward up to New Jersey and beyond, up the Pacific coast 
and the middle of the United States from Texas to the Grain Belt. 
That is a difficult problem but I still would place the responsibility 
for the arrangements of all kinds in regard to the solution of the 
entire problem with the State department of education in collabora- 
tion with the higher institutions in each State, giving the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education only the powers that must be exercised at 
the Federal level. 

Mrs. Green. I am in agreement with your suggestions until we 
get to the fellowships. I must say that with 100 fellowships to be 
awarded, it seems to me that there should be: (1) no quota; (2) I 
would be far more concerned about getting some educated, intelligent 
people whether 15 came from my colleague’s State of Arizona and none 
from Oregon than I would be that 2 came from Oregon and 2 came 
from every other State in the Union. 

It seems to me that we want quality of individual here. 

Mr. Futier. You have in the bill an allocation according to the 
population of migrants. This could also be used as the standard, 
difficult as it is to ascertain, for the number of fellowships to be 
granted. 

The Senate bill, for instance, defines the educational load by coun- 
ties. I think it isa density measurement. 

Mrs. Green. This is for the moneys to be spent for the children, 
operating expenses? 

Mr. Futier. I understand, but the teachers who are needed are 
roughly in correspondence with the density of the migrant popula- 
tion and the children who are there to be taught. I would see no 
objection to using this same standard of density for counting the 
migrant population as the standard for the fellowships. Incidentally, 
there would be far more than 100 with the same money if you had 
only 1-year fellowships. You could have then 300 or 400 with the 
same funds that would be necessary for the 3- or 4-vear plan. 
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Mrs. Green. Unless the Appropriations Committee disagrees with 
us. 
Mr. Fuuuer. I have no doubt that your witnesses are stating ideals. 
I realize that. You will have to shave the edges according to the 
political requirements, I am certain, and the financial requirements. 

Mr. Upauy. Thank you very much, Dr. Fuller. 

Mr. Fuuier. Thank you. 

Mr. Upati. You have helped the committee, I am sure. 

We have one more witness, Mr, Curtis Gatlin. 

You are representing another individual, is that right? 

Mr. Gatun. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to speak on behalf of Eli E. Cohen who expressed his dis- 
appointment at being unable to be here today. I offer his statement 
for the National Child Labor Committee. 

Mr. Upatu. You are a member of this committee ? 

Mr. Gatun. Yes, I am one of the field representatives of the 
National Child Labor Committee. 

Mr. Upatt. I hope that in your introductory remarks, you will tell 
us a little bit about this committee. 


STATEMENT OF CURTIS GATLIN, NATIONAL CHILD LABOR 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Garin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to do somewhat the same 
as Dr. Fuller did, to offer the prepared statement which has been 
circulated and also to hand it to the committee for inclusion, as is, 
and then just to take excerpts from it, perhaps leaving some time, 
if it is desired, for some questions. 

Mr. Upati. Very good. Proceed. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY ELI EB. COHEN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


I wish to speak on behalf of the National Child Labor Committee in support 
of legislation to provide Federal assistance to the States for improving the edu- 
cation of the children of migratory farmworkers. 

The National Child Labor Committee is a nonprofit social welfare agency 
founded in 1904 and incorporated by act of Congress in 1907. Policies are deter- 
mined by a board of trustees consisting of distinguished men and women in social 
welfare, education, medicine, law, industry, labor, religion, and finance. Support 
comes primarily from contributions of 10,000 members throughout the Nation. 

Our organization has been deeply concerned about the Nation’s migratory 
farmworkers and their children for many years. We have worked with State 
and local groups all over the country to improve their educational opportunities 
and to extend to them the same privileges accorded citizens in other occupa- 
tional groups. In Potter County, Pa., and Bay County, Mich., we helped set up 
experimental summer schools to demonstrate the value of supplemental school- 
ing. In Arizona, Colorado, and Idaho, we helped set up summer workshops 
to give teachers the special training they need to meet the special needs of these 
children. Finally, we have been working for over a year on a demonstration 
project in the State of New Jersey. This project promises not only to offer 
migrant children in that State the best possible schooling but also to perfect a 
program of action that can be applied in other States. 

Our firsthand experience with these problems convinces us that Federal action 
is necessary. Our Nation cannot afford to continue to slight these citizens edu- 
cationally. With manpower shortages already as acute as they are—and prom- 
ising to become more so with the development of automation and the ensuing 
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demand for more skilled and educated workers—we cannot afford to overlook 
any of our human resources. 

We now permit migrant children to grow up without even a decent elementary 
school education. Most of them are from 2 to 5 years behind their age groups 
in school—a fact called to national attention as long ago as 1951 by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor and confirmed by school personnel ever 
since. 

Last year we heard about a family in New Jersey with five school-age children 
who hadn't gone to school for 4 years. We have also been told about children 
from Texas and Arkansas who have been out of school for more than a year 
atatime. These children are not exceptions; only 1 out of 50 ever gets to high 
school. In this day of mass education, it is a bitter commentary that migrant 
school-attendance beyond grammar school is so rare that the newspapers make 
a fuss over the enrollment of three Pennsylvania migrant girls in college, and 
the event is noted in a public statement by the Governor of that great Common- 
wealth. 

These are some of the reasons why we are particularly gratified at the intro- 
duction of H.R. 10878, and H.R. 9872 which will improve educational oppor- 
tunities for this one-quarter to one-half million young Americans. The National 
Child Labor Committee wishes to take this opportunity to commend those re- 
sponsible and to express its enthusiastic endorsement of the proposed legislation. 

It has been obvious to us for some time that Federal funds were needed to 
help the States improve the education of migrants. The States acting inde- 
pendently have been unable to solve the problem. Even those that have made 
significant and commendable efforts to reach and teach the migrant child sorely 
need Federal help to coordinate and strengthen their work. 

The problem of migrant schooling is peculiarly complex because the children 
move so often with their families from one State to another, following the 
crops. States look on them as nonresidents, and few localities outside of Florida, 
Texas, and California (the major source States) recognize them as belonging. 
These States have a huge migrant population of their own. In Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and Arizona, migrant families can move hundreds of miles 
without ever leaving the State. 

The interstate nature of their existence makes their problem national in 
dimension and one that requires Federal attention and financing. Migrancy 
is essential to the national economy, which depends heavily upon the avail- 
ability of a dependable supply of labor at harvest periods. The volume and 
concentration of this demand greatly exceeds local labor supply and makes 
it necessary to get workers from other parts of the country. 

This means that rural and small town districts have to play host to a flood 
of temporary residents during peak crop periods. Most localities don’t begin 
to have enough money to take care of them. Their schools are certainly not 
equipped to absorb a small army of young migrants who often outnumber resi- 
dent children, and few States help them bear the extra costs. Federal aid 
would seem just as necessary in areas of migrant worker concentration as it 
is in the so-called defense-impacted areas that now receive Federal moneys 
for education. In addition, a national program under the direction of the 
U.S. Office of Education could offer strong incentive to all States affected—and 
that includes all but five or six. 

Evidence that Federal action would receive enthusiastic support has come to 
us from officials in 16 different States, to whom we wrote for reactions and 
suggestions to the bills now being considered by this committee. An official 
of the Colorado Department of Education expressed the typical reaction when 
he said, “Our immediate response to these bills is favorable. We feel the 
programs they would create are greatly needed and will come about in most 
areas only with Federal financial assistance * * * We urge * * * passage* * *” 

Such reactions confirm our cwn feeling of the importance of the proposed 
legislation. We are particularly pleased that the Bailey and Green _ bills, 
in addition to proposing financial help to local schools for the education of 
migrant children in regular sessions, also propose funds for special summer 
schools, and for grants to the States to stimulate better attendance, to improve 
the quality of schooling offered, and to coordinate these education programs 
among the States. 

It has been our experience, and that of many other specialists in this field, 
that summer schools are essential to make up for the deficiencies that neces- 
sarily result from moving from school to school and losing time during the 
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regular school year. Summer schools are a tested technique for supplementing 
education for migrants. They have been tried and their usefulness demon- 
strated over the past 30 years by State and voluntary agencies. But they are 
still limited in number and reach a mere fraction of the children who need 
them. 

We also favor the additional title providing for teacher training in H.R. 9872, 
introduced by Mrs. Green. We think both proposed bills are excellent and 
want to do everything we can to urge that they be adopted. So that they may 
become the best possible legislation, we would like to suggest some changes. 

For example, in H.R. 10378 and H.R. 9872, the definition of “migrant agri- 
cultural employee” is ambiguous. It is not clear to me whether it is meant to 
include intra as well as inter State migrants. The definition as written would 
appear to exclude many intrastate migrants who own a residence—even if it is 
no more than a shack—as thousands do in Texas, Colorado, and California. 
Such an exclusion would not be minor. In 1958, 26.9 percent of the children 
enrolled in four Colorado summer schools were intrastate movers. We recom- 
mem clarification. 

The definition of “migrant agricultural employee State” in H.R. 10378, section 
4(8), also needs rewriting. As now presented, it actually sets four different 
minimums in paragraphs A, B, C, and D. If left as written, a State having 
as few as 500 migrants could qualify under certain conditions, while another 
with as many as 2,999 concentrated in only one county could not. A_ better 
wording has been suggested by Secretary of Labor William L. Batt, Jr., of 
Pennsylvania : 

“The term ‘migrant agricultural employee State’ means any State which 
has 500 or more of its statewide total of migrants concentrated in from one to 
tive counties, provided there is a minimum of 100 migrants in each county in- 
cluded in such a combination of counties.” 

I should also like to question some provisions of title I, section 102(a). First, 
why are reimbursements to local schools for expenditures in the education of 
migrant children set at 75 percent for the first 2 years and 50 percent the other 
years? Why not 100 percent each year? Second, why set 10 days as the mini- 
mum for attendance before reimbursement begins? 

On this latter point, you might be interested in the thinking of Dr. Alfred M. 
Potts II, project coordinator of the migrant education research project for 
the State of Colorado, which is shared by a number of officials in other parts 
of the country. Dr. Potts suggests: 

“The first days should be paid, as they cost the district as much per day 
as later days of attendance. The intent here may be that a child must attend 
for 10 days before any reimbursement can be figured. If a minimum attendance 
is to be required, 5 days would be more equitable than 10. Once the minimum 
attendance requirement is met, all the days should be reimbursed. However, I 
do not favor a minimum. The effort required to get a child into school for 3 
days may be as great as that required to get him in attendance for 30 days.” 

Actually, migrant children often stay in a school less than 10 days. But even 
such a short period is not wasted. Short periods of instruction were found to 
be very important in a 3-year program conducted cooperatively by the Palm 
Beach County, Fla., and Northampton County, Va., boards of education, accord- 
ing to Dr. Howard Dawson, executive secretary of the Rural Education Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association. 

The only reservation we have about title II has to do with money. I seriously 
doubt that $300,000 is enough to finance all the summer schools needed and 
possible throughout the country, although it might be enough to finance those 
started in the first year of operation. ‘ 

A 6week summer school for 50 children in three classrooms costs about 
$5,000, if you take the experience of Colorado, New York, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Ohio, and Michigan. But much larger schools are needed in many areas. 

The $300,000 recommended would allow for only 60 schools. But estimates 
supplied us by 10 States indicate that 115 to 125 are needed, At least six other 
States with large numbers of migrant children are not included in these esti- 
mates. Dr. Potts thinks a more likely figure is 205 summer schools for the 20 
States using the largest number of migrant workers with children—excluding 
Texas, where summer schools are not feasible. 

The value of summer sessions cannot be overemphasized. All the experi- 
mental programs have demonstrated that migrant children, like all others, re- 
spond eagerly to the warm and personal attention of genuinely concerned 
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teachers. The schools often mean so much to them that they attend aguinst 
parental opposition or indifference, bargaining with crew leaders for permission 
to go to school some days and work in the fields on others. 

The schools are a real alternative to child labor for migrant children. They 
are “the single most important factor in the virtual elimination of child labor 
among agricultural migrants,” according to a report from Potter County, Pa. 
The Potter County school for migrant children also reports that the summer 
school “has spurred the enrollment of a greater proportion of migrant children 
in the local schools when trhey open in the fall.” 

Our main concern about title III has also to do with money. The $250,000 
proposed seems far too little, if this title is the one that carries the burden of 
realizing all the purposes of the act, as it appears. This amount would allow 
only an average of $12,500 each for the 20 major States, not nearly enough for 
States like California or Michigan. All the proposals are important: estab- 
lishment of lines of communication between the States, surveys for locating 
summer schools, research and studies for development of the best possible cur- 
riculums and teaching techniques, and seeing to optimum enrollment and attend- 
ance. All are large undertakings, which most State agencies would not be able 
to assume without additional manpower. It would seem to us that even the 
$500,000 suggested in Mrs. Green's bill would be insufficient for proper imple- 
mentation of title IIT. 

Mrs. Green’s provision for specialized teacher training in title IV is splendid, 
and we would like to see it incorporated into the legislation proposed by this 
subcommittee. This provision is so important because teachers of migrants 
need particular skills, flexibilities, and knowledge. Recognition of their spe- 
cialized needs has led to Summer workshops and extension courses by a number 
of colleges and universities, after California started such training courses in 
1956. These need to be developed in other areas. Perhaps title IV could also 
be modified to include a plan for shorter periods of inservice training for many 
teachers not included in the proposed fellowships for long-term training. 

But despite these recommendations, I want to reemphasize our enthusiasm 
for the proposed legislation and to urge you to report it out favorably without 
delay. Although the Congress has never before considered such measures, the 
conditions they are meant to rectify have been with us far too long. I think 
all of us are aware of the history being made here today. 

I do not think, however, that these proposals come by accident at a time 
when the Nation is experiencing the most critical need it has ever known for 
all its citizens (and especially its citizens of tomorrow) to be educated and 
utilized to their fullest capacities. The United States can no longer afford to 
have large groups of underdeveloped and undereducated citizens. The moment 
has come when destiny will not permit our civilization to dissipate its human 
resources and survive. 

I urge you to press for this legislation to enable the children of our migratory 
workers to become the educated and responsible citizens we need. 


Mr. Gatirn. In speaking on behalf of the National Child Labor 
Committee, I am pleased to express our delight and enthusiasm that 
these two bills are before thsi committee and are getting such careful 
atttention and consideration. 

The National Child Labor Committee is a nonprofit social welfare 
agency founded in 1904 and incorporated by act of Congress in 1907. 
Policies are determined by a board of trustees consisting of distin- 
guished men and women in social welfare, education, medicine, law. 
industry, labor, religion, and finance. Support comes to us primarily 
from contributions of 10,000 members throughout the Nation. 

Our organization has been deeply concerned about the Nation’s 
migratory farmworkers and their children for many years. We have 
worked with State and local groups all over the country to improve 
their educational opportunities and to extend to them the same privi- 
leges accorded citizens in other occupational groups. In_ Potter 
County, Pa., and Bay County. Mich., we helped set up experimental 
schools to demonstrate the value of supplemental schooling to these 
children. 
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May I add parenthetically the first of these in Potter County was 
begun in 1955 and in Bay County, Mich., in 1956. 

These schools are continuing. In Arizona, Colorado, and Idaho, we 
helped set up summer wor -kshops to give teachers the special training 
they need to meet the special needs of these children. 

We have been working for over a year on a demonstration project 
in the State of New Jersey. This project promises not only to offer 
migrant children in that State the best possible schooling but also to 
perfect a program of action that can be applied in other States. 

I would summarize the next two pages, or so I would express our 
long acceptance of the principle of Federal assistance to localities and 
to States to take care of many of the social welfare problems which 
come when people move and when people live so closely and serve each 
other and their lives become so A We feel that the principle 
of Federal aid to what we call defense-impacted areas has already 
proven sound and money is being used for education of children in 

these situations and has been well used. 

We think that the migratory situations are similar to the federally 
impacted or defense-impacted areas in the sense they are necessary 
for the economy of this country. Unless the workers are able to move 
freely, the farmwork will not be done. Local labor supplies do not 
begin to meet the demand and the seasonal peak periods of harvesting. 

It is our observation over these many years that migrant children 
are allowed to grow up without a decent elementary education. It is 
very uncommon for migrant children to even reach high school and 
some school principals in Florida estimated that 1 out of every 500 
children of migrant workers ever gets to high school, but our own con- 
servative estimate for the whole country is that 1 in 50 reach high 
school and many less than that graduate from high school. 

When we keep i in mind that being prepared for their adult lives any 
special vocational training or guidance service that the average child 
might get in high school is completely missed by migrant children 
who rarely get to high school. 

Mrs. Green. Could I interrupt you here? 

Mr. Gariin. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have any informal opinion on how many 
youngsters never enter a classroom or how many of these children of 
migrant laborers never reach a classroom ¢ 

Mr. Gatti. I could only hazard a guess. I am afraid I do not 
have any data on that. 

Mrs. Green. Would you hazard a guess? 

Mr. Garin. How many really get to high school? Or get to 
school ? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr, Garin. Let me answer it by illustrating or borrowing from 

this paper. We found in a special project. in New Jersey this past 
August where a family of five se ra aged children, not one of them 
had been in school for the last 5 years, ‘and they were shuttling back 
and forth. 

Mrs. Green. How old? 

Mr. Gartrn. From 7 to 13 or 14, as I recall. 
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At least three of those could have been at least 4 years of school 
and the two younger ones, one of 7 and one of 9, and missed 3 years 
of school; 2 years and 3 years respectively. 

Mrs. Green. I heard various individuals estimate that there are 
anywhere from 250,000 to 500,000 youngsters of migrant laborers who 
have never been in a classroom. Do you think that if we took the 
250,000 

Mr. Garin. I would be inclined to think that is excessive, those 
who have never been in a classroom. My own impression would be 
that the number never in a classroom would be relatively small of 
this total half a million affected, but just having been in a classroom 
does not necessarily mean a great deal. The way in which these 
youngsters are in again and out again, where their education is so 
often” really the last consideration, ‘and whether they go to the field 
and work or whether the family takes location in a camp near a school, 
these things affect that. Just the fact that they have been in a class- 
room, Mrs. Green, does not mean they have been receiving adequate 
schooling in any sense. 

Mrs. Green. I believe that one of the preceeding witnesses gave the 
figure that 60 percent of the youngsters of the migrant workers were 
retarded as far as grade placement was concerned. 

Mr. Gatun. Yes, I believe that was Dr. Putnam who said 60 per- 
cent of the school children in Oregon schools were retarded. 

There is much data to this effect. 

The Colorado material from their summer schools shows that and 
I do not have that material before me, but as I recall in a group of 
some 500 children, there were 50 percent of them who were found to 
be retarded and the largest part of that group of retardees were re- 
tarded some 2, 3, and 4 years by the time they reached age 14. 

Mrs. Green. In your experience does this parallel mental retarda- 
tion, or is it an educational retardation 4 

Mr. Gatun. Educational, I believe. It is my genuine impression 
that these youngsters have pretty average ability. They run the 
gamut. from dull to bright, and very bright. I was about to add, at 
the point of your interruption, Mrs. Green, that it seems a very bitter 
commentary on our culture and our country when three of these girls 
who finally reached college—three Pennsylvania migrant children 
managed to reach college—it got press coverage and was mentioned 
by the honorable commissioner of labor and the Governor of that 
State in public reports. 

As I said, we are very gratified with the introduction and consid- 
eration of these bills and perhaps at this point it would be best if | 
picked up the few points which I have in the text before me. 

We would like to call particular attention to questions we raised. 
or a few suggestions for possible changes to be considered, and after 
that we might continue our discourse. 

The question came up a while ago about local populations in schools 
being outnumbered occasionally by the children who enter overnight 
or very abruptly. This is fairly common in our experience and I could 
illustrate. 

About 5 years ago in a little school of Redland, Fla., down south 
of Miami, in Dade C ounty, 19 children were found that first year who 
had come in with Sp: anish-American families from Texas. They were 
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found camping on a canal bank without shelter other than a few crates 
and a hodgepodge of cardboard to give a semblance of shelter for the 
night. These children were immediate ‘ly enrolled in school and they 
were shuttled back and forth between two and three schools in the 
locality because of crowdedness already there. 

The next time this was increased considerably and 4 years later 
that school reported the number of 19 children had grown to 450 in 
the one Redland school building, making it necessary for them to hire 
13 additional teachers during the period of November through mid- 
March and not only to erect what they call portable or temporary 
facilities which Florida used previously, but they had to make pro- 
vision for restrooms and these were brought into the compass of this 
little school and, to my knowledge, continued to be used because this 
influx has not abated. If anything, it has grown. 

Dr. Putnam handed me a description which he asked me to submit 
or to offer as a supplement. He found it after he left the witness 
chair and did not want to interrupt. He tells me that this is a de- 
scription of a school in Oregon which has a normal enrollment of 29 
and then on April 11 of this year this school experienced an unex- 
pected influx of 389 children. The regular enrollment is 29. Before 
the season is out, it is expected that another 10 to 20 children will 
arrive at this 29-pupil school. 

Needless to say, a great and immediate expenditure of energy was 
necessary to, in any way, take care of these children. 

The estimate in this report is that a $2,600 additional cost came 
about through the inclusion of these additional students. 

Dr. Putnam submits this for consideration, 

Mr. Upauyi. That will be made a part of the record following the 
statement by Mr. Gatlin. 

(‘The paper referred to follows :) 


MIGRANT INFLUX AT OAK POINT 


The Oak Point school district, located outside of Independence, Oreg., in Polk 
County, is a school district that has a severe problem caused by the influx of 
migrant children. 

The Oak Point School is a two-teacher school that has a normal enrollment of 
29 children which is less than the usual pupil-teacher ratio. Normally this dis- 
trict has a few migrants every spring and provides for their coming by keeping 
their pupil-teacher ratio low. 

On or about April 11 the school experienced an unexpected influx of 389 migrant 
children whose parents were brought in to work in asparagus, hops, and straw- 
berries. It is possible that another 10 to 20 children will arrive before school 
is out, 

In the previous year family groups had not been used in this area, but rather 
single men who were brought in by the Del Monte Co. When the Del Monte Co. 
canceled their contract for the asparagus and it reverted back to local control 
the family groups were brought back. The school district could not anticipate 
that this was going to happen and so were unprepared. 

Oak Point has converted the kitchen into a makeshift classroom and hired 
an extra teacher to work in the primary grades. Arrangements were made 
with the Independence school district to transport the migrant children from 
grades 3 to & into the Independence district to be assimilated into their class- 
rooms for a cost of $1,500. Oak Point has asked for $2,600 from the State emer- 
gency fund to pay the Independence school district for taking the third- through 
eighth-grade migrants, and to pay for the extra teacher, books, desks, and sup- 
plies that were necessary. Unfortunately the State emergency fund is almost 
depleted and does not have enough money to meet the request. As yet, no solu- 
tion to this problem has been found. 
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In applying the provisions of H.R. 9872 to this particular situation we calculate 
that if bill 9872 were in force Oak Point could have received $1,686.75 from the 
Federal Government based on $405 yearly cost for 39 migrant children for 
ADA of 35 days (minus 10 days as stated in the bill). 

We believe that $1,686.75 would be a great help though it is short by $913.25 
of the district’s conservative request of $2,600. 

Another factor that has some bearing is that Oregon law prohibits the grant- 
ing of emergency funds to school districts that have reoccurring influxes that 
can be expected. Consequently, school districts that have this type of problem 
year after year would not be eligible for State emergency funds. Oak Point was 
able to qualify in this instance because they had not had the problem the pre- 
vious year. 

Mr. Garin. With regard to certain items in the bill, Mr. Chairman, 
the definition of the term “migrant agricultural employee” is found 
in both bills and it seems to us ambiguous. This has been brought 
up before. Because of the question of interstate and intrastate fam- 
ilies, and also because it is tied to the question of ownership of prop- 
erty, it seems ambiguous to us. There are thousands of migrant fam- 
ilies in California who live in shacks. Tulare County has 65 shack 
towns that have grown up in the last few years and all of these are 
persons who, by rights, could be called migrants. 

They have mortgaged their lives literally to have these parcels of 
land and these little sh: acks erected, and yet ‘they move back and forth 
every season in California several hundred miles. 

Are these to be counted or not ? 

They are not sure. Colorado reported in 1958 that 26.9 percent. of 
all the children enrolled in four Colorado summer schools were intra- 
state movers. This will help to indicate the size of the intrastate 
movement. 

The definition of “migrant agricultural employee State” also needs 
rewriting. 

In your bill no definition was specifically included but in H.R. 10378 
it does seem to need rewriting. As now presented, it actually sets four 
different minimums. If left as written, a State having as few as 500 
migrants could qualify under certain conditions, while another with 
as many as 2,999 concentrated in only 1 county could not, simply 
because of the distribution of these numbers in the State. 

The Honorable Secretary of Labor, William L. Batt, Jr., of Penn- 
sylvania, suggested what might be a suitable wording for this defini- 
tion: 

The term “migrant agricultural employee State” means any State which has 
500 or more of its statewide total of migrant concentrated in from 1 to 5 
counties, provided there is a minimum of 100 migrants in each county included 
in such a combination of counties. 

I would also like to question some of the provisions of section 
102(a), title I. This is in H.R. 10378 and I believe essentially the 
same provision is in H.R. 9872. 

We wonder why the reimbur sements for local expenditures for edu- 
cating migrant children are set at 75 percent for the first 2 years and 
50 percent the other 2 years. 

Why not 100 percent each year? 

The other question has been raised with respect. to beginning pay- 
ments after a minimum of 10 days enrollment. 

I quoted Colorado before and I would like to quote from Dr. Alfred 
M. Potts, who is project coordinator of the migrant education re- 
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search project for the State of Colorado. I think Dr. Potts’ opinion 
has been shared this morning and certainly shared by a number of 
other school people with whom I corresponded in preparing the testi- 
mony today. 

Mrs. Green. Dr. Potts from Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Gattin. Dr. Potts from Colorado. He is the project coordina- 
tor of the 38-year special migrant education research project now 
underway in that State. His suggestion in a letter to me a few weeks 
ago Was this: 

This is page 7 of the prepared text: 

The first days should be paid as they cost the district as much per day as later 
days of attendance, The intent here in the bill may be that a child must attend 
for 10 days before any reimbursement can be figured. If a minimum attendance 
is to be required, 5 days would be more equitable than 10. Once the minimum 
attendance requirement is met, all the days should be reimbursed. However, I do 
not favor a minimum. The effort required to get a child into school for 3 days 
may be as great as that required to get him in attendance for 30 days. 

Dr. Howard Dawson, executive secretary of the rural education de- 
partment of the National Education Association has made observa- 
tions, too, about these bits and pieces of 5 days, 10 days, that migrant 
children may enroll in school. In his observation over a 3-year period 
in a special research and experimental program conducted jointly by 
the school boards of Palm Beach County in Florida and Northampton 
County, Va. Dr. Dawson tells us that the experience of the teachers 
and those administering the program there was that even when young- 
sters entered the school for less than 10 days, that these pieces of their 
schooling are important; they were found very important and they 
were found that they could be used and tied together in this experi- 
ment. He feels that the bill was written in such a way that it would 
tend to suggest. that chunks of 2 weeks are not so important and when 
we recognize that many of the migrant children enter school districts 
in mid-April, and certainly in mid-May, where there are only 3 to 5 
or 7 weeks of schooling left in the regular term, it is conceivable that 
this would in a sense be a deterrent to enforcement of school attend- 
ance laws 1f it can be assumed that these few weeks are not particularly 
important to their schooling. 

The only reservation we have about title IT has to do with money. 
That is the title, of course, which provides for summer schools across 
the country, 

We doubt that $300,000 is enough, although it might be enough to 
finance the schools that could be begun within the first or second year 
of operation. From our observations of several States, Colorado, New 
York, New Jersey, Oregon, Ohio, Michigan, an average of $5,000 is a 
good figure to estimate for operating a 6-week school which might 
enroll 50 or 60 pupils in 2 or 3 classrooms. But experience shows that 
there are many areas where much, much larger schools are needed. 

sased on correspondence which we had during the last 2 months 
with some 10 different States, we asked them to submit to us their esti- 
mates of the number of schools for migrant children that covld be 
feasibly operated within the State. We arrived at a figure of between 
115 and 125 in just these 10 States. 

We know there are at least 6 other States with large numbers of 
migrant children, not included in this estimate of 110 to 125, and 
again if IT may refer to Dr. Alfred Potts of Colorado, he proposes 

55908 60-9 
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what he considers a much more likely figure of 205 summer schools 
needed in 20 States using the largest number of migrant workers with 
children, excluding Texas, because of the season of crops. 

Texas would hardly find it feasible to operate summer schools for 
migrant children; maybe its own resident children, but the migrants 
will have left Texas at that time. This is true in general, I think, of 
Florida and the other supply States in the southern part of the 
country. 

Mrs. Green. Your figure would be that it would cost more than a 
million instead of $300,000 ¢ 

Mr. Garin. If you take the maximum figure of somewhat over 200 
schools, but as I said, this would be a figure to aim at ultimately. It is 
doubtful that full-scale operation could be developed within a year or 
perhaps even two. Some of my respondents in the correspondence I 
had suggested that on a phasing basis they felt 2, then 4, then 6 schools 
could be operated so that within 5 years they could probably have 12 
or 15 schools in a given State, the larger States. 

We find, too, that migrant summer schools are very real alternatives 
tochild labor. The area of migrancy in our country is the very serious 
reservoir of early hurtful child labor in our country. The Potter 
County experience has found that their summer se hools, they believe, 
are the single most important factor in the virtual elimination of child 
labor in Potter C ounty among migrant workers after 5 years. This 
was cited in their 1958 annual report and then they added this observa- 
tion, too: That they found their summer school enrollments had helped 
to spur the enrollment of these children in the fall term while they 
linger in the same locality and we found this true in New Jersey, too. 
The supervisor in charge of the New Jersey migrant educ ation sum- 
mer school program, Mrs. Melissa Ingling, has said again and again 
publicly that the more youngsters enrolled in the summer schools the 
better the attendance of these same youngsters in New Jersey when 
the fall terms open in the different school districts. 

Now, may I move to title IIT and again I must express concern about 
the money, or perhaps the lack, or what seems too little to us, $250,000 
as proposed in H.R. 10378, and I believe double that amount was pro- 
posed in H.R. 9872. Certainly it would seem that $250,000 is far too 
little. This would actually average only about $12,500 each, if divided 
evenly among 20 major States and certainly this is not nearly enough 
money to coordinate and to encour age the many very worthy aims of 
title TII. Not one of these purposes could we see eliminated. We 
think each of them very important—surveying for summer schools, 
research and studies in curriculum development and teaching tech- 
niques and seeing to the optimum enrollment of children in se chools and 
encouraging ¢ oordination and correlation and cor respondence between 
the several States, but we hardly see any way that this could be done 
thoroughly on such a minimum amount. of funds, 

Unfortunately, we do not have data and experience to offer a more 
realistic—what would seem to us a more realistic amount. We would 
surely agree, Mrs. Green, that $500,000, as suggested in your bill, would 
be much more realistic as we can see it than the lesser amount. 


We are very pleased with the provision in H.R. 9872 for teacher 


training, found in title IV. We would make only two additional sug- 
festions which have been implied earlier. One is that we think w ork- 
shops are valuable, summer workshops—our own experience of operat- 
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ing three in the States mentioned earlier, Colorado, Arizona, and 
Id: laho, and the experience of the State of California, starting back in 
1956 in developing summertime workshop training programs for 
teachers of migrant children, and even more recently in Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, 2-year summer schools have been conducted 
by the department of education there. 

In addition to the workshops, we would stress consideration of 
possible adaptation of the title so that shorter periods of inservice 
training, perhaps the covering of teachers’ training within migrant 
summer schools. The University of Pennsylvania statis and operates 
the Potter Summer School each year and uses this to train student 
teachers who are at that time enrolled at the university department 
of education. This seems to make good sense and possibly some plan 
of this sort could be considered and incorporated in the provisions of 
title LV. 

Let me sum up by saying that despite the suggestions that we have 
made for modification, that we want to reemphasize our enthusiasm 
with the introduction of this legislation. So far as we know, it is 
the first time in history such legis|: ation has been proposed in the Con- 
gress and certainly the ee these bills are intended to help 
rectify have been with us far too long. 

We don't think it is by accident that they have come about. Weare 
very much encouraged that this kind of legislation could help us as 
a nation which is now experiencing a very critical need for trained 
nanpower. We feel that all of our citizens must be given the bene- 
fit of education and development so that they can utilize their fullest 
potentials. 

We feel that surely this is the time in our history that we cannot 
afford to exclude any, even the lowliest, migrant children, from their 

privileges guaranteed them as citizens, even though as they move 
te they seldom seem to feel that they are citizens. We must not 
allow them to be dissipated, these human resources, and so we urgently 
urge you to press for the enactment of this kind of legislation. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, Mr. Gatlin, and may I say that 
your so-called enthusiasm for the legislation would have been almost 
worthless if it had not been accompanied by constructive suggestions 
and criticisms that would help us to improve the bill. 
lighted to have those suggestions. 

‘Could you in just a few minutes, and the House is now in session— 
perhaps we should do this at an informal discussion later on—but 
could you briefly touch on the workshops you say you have conducted 
in three States, length of time, curriculum, who you invite into them ¢ 

Mr. Garin. Yes. Before I do that, may I offer as supplement to 
our testimony data taken from the correspondence I mentioned? I 
have here 2 pages of data, 1 on cost data and other information on 
selected summer schools that have already been conducted for 4 years, 
from 10 different States, and then if you think this will be of value to 
have, the other information is the assessment of the summer school 
facilities needed for migrant children in selected States, how many 
potentially could be operated. This is the data from which I ar- 
rived at the figure of 115 to 125 schools, as I mentioned. I would be 
glad to submit this for your use, either as supplement to our testimony 
or in some other way. I have three copies here with me. 


We are de- 
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oo Green. I think we will make it a part of the record at this 
point. 
(The information follows :) 


Cost DATA AND OTHER INFORMATION ON SELECTED SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 
MIGRANT CHILDREN, 1956-59 


(Supplement to the testimony of the National Child Labor Committee) 


Note.—Migrant summer schools have been conducted in several States by 
both private and public agencies. Cost variations stem not only from differ- 
ences in length of the schooling, and numbers of children served, but also from 
the degree of individualized instruction offered. 

Colorado.—Five schools in 1959 (6 weeks each) with just over 500 pupils 
were operated for $28,970. Averaged five teachers per school. State funds. 

Michigan.—A 7-week school in 1956 enrolled 60 pupils under the direction of 
2 teachers at a cost of $3,500. Private funds. 

In 1957 a 5-week school was conducted for 47 pupils for the amount of $2,077. 
Again, two teachers; private funds. 

Minnesota.—Two boarding (Sunday through Friday) schools for 500 chil- 
dren were conducted for 5 weeks for about $20,000. Staff were sisters of the 
Crookston diocese of the Roman Catholic Church who operated the school. 

New Jersey.—Three 5-week schools in 1959 for 158 pupils (8 classrooms) 
were run at a cost of $12,413—-State funds. 

New York.—In 1956 two 6-week schools enrolling 80 pupils were developed at 
a cost of $7,200. Two schools of the same length (6 weeks) and S89 pupils cost 
about $8,700, in 1957. (These schools were run by the State.) 

Ohio.—A total of 36 children were enrolled in a 2-teacher, 6-week school in 
4958 at a cost of $2,432. Private funds were used. 

Oregon.—State money was used in 1959 to operate two schools. One of these 
served 17 children for 6 weeks at a cost of $1,050; the other ran for 8 weeks 
with 7 teachers and about 100 pupils for $11,675. 

Pennsylvania.—In 1956 a 7-week school for 44 students cost $4,660. In 1957 
a 6-week school for 80 pupils was operated for about $7,500. Seventy-one pupils 
were enrolled in 1958 for 6 weeks for a cost of $8,500. A 6-week school in 1959 
cost $8,000 and served 74 pupils. (These schools were operated by a State uni- 
versity with private funds.) 


ASSESSMENTS OF SUMMER ScHoon FACILITIES NEEDED FOR MIGRANT 
CHILDREN IN SELECTED STATES 


Colorado.—About 60 percent of the 5,500 migrant children in Colorado in 
June, July, and August should be in summer makeup schools, or a total of 3,300. 
Considering turnover this would resolve into about 100 classrooms of 6 weeks’ 
duration each on the average. 

The cost of this program based on 1958 and 1959 experiences would be $3 to 
$3.50 per day per child in attendance. With reimbursement based on average 
daily attendance (ADA) the total cost of a fully implemented program in Colo- 
rado would be $90,000 to $95,000. (Based on letter, Feb. 26, 1960, of Alfred M. 
Potts II, Colorado Department of Education. ) 

Delaware.—“* * * I believe that we could operate two summer schools for 
migrants in Delaware and possibly a third one. Au estimated budget 1 e% 
made last year gave $5,000 as an average cost. This was based on 60 children 
and included transportation, teachers’ salaries, and a midday lunch, as well as 
materials and supplies.” (From letter of Mrs. Pearl G. Herlihy, chairman, 
Labor Commission of Delaware, Jan. 24, 1960.) 

Idaho.—There would be about eight local schools that could offer a summer 
program for migrant children—in Gem, Canyon, Payette and Owyhee Counties. 
(Based on letter of D. F. Engelking, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Idaho, Feb. 26, 1960.) 

Michigan.—“The number of summer schools that could be organized for chil 
dren of migratory workers * * * is somewhat problematical. My best judg- 
ment * * * would be three the first summer. This number could probably be 
increased by 2 or 3 each year with a potential of a dozen or 15 in key coun- 
ties * * *.” (Dr. Henry J. Ponitz, chief, adult education, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, letter of Feb. 17, 1960.) 
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Minnesota.—‘* * * the following towns in Minnesota could maintain a sum- 
mer school of at least three classrooms and draw all their pupils from a radius 
of roughly 15 to 18 miles: 





| Migrant Length of | Approximate 
| children, Classrooms summer cost 
| 6 to 14 years | | Sehool 





| 
Weeks 


Warren | 100 


| 
Ce , = 70 | 
se on oe cicada ‘ 70 
Lh. ea un : 90 | 
a a ln eee | 100 5 | 
Hollandale- : 125 5 | 
Moorhead - - - nai 200 
SNR 55 hn nkansnbeunwnnddbadioncewueetecs 250 
| | 











Note.—These estimates are based on data supplied by the Minnesota State 
Employment Service, Farm Placement Division, and a cost formula suggested by 
the Bureau of Field Studies and Surveys, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota. (From letter of Miss June Cedarleaf, chief, Division of Women and 
Children, Industrial Commission of Minnesota, Mar. 21, 1960.) 


New York.—‘To the best of my judgment New York could conduct in the 
neighborhood of 15 schools and the total cost would be about $75,000.” (Robert 
EK. Minnich, associate in school attendance, State education department, letter of 
Feb, 24, 1960.) 

New Jersey.—‘On the basis of data available from the Bureau of Migrant 
Labor, it appears that at least seven or eight summer schools for migrant 
children could be operated. (From the migrant education demonstration 
project of the Migrant Labor Board.) 

Ohio.—It is estimated that we have a potential of 10 summer schools. Since 
enrollment fluctuates, these will be small schools of one or two classrooms each. 
Cost is estimated to be $2,700 to $4,000 per school. (Based on letter of Mar. 1, 
1960, from Miss Phila Humphreys, department of education, Ohio.) 

Oregon.—F our summer schools are planned for 1960. “There is a potential of 
from 7 to 12 areas where Summer schools might be operated in the future * * *. 
It would be safe to estimate that if five or more schools were operated every sum- 
mer, the cost would be $40,000 a year.” (Letter from Ronald G. Petrie, Oregon 
Migrant Childrens’ Education Administrator, department of education, Apr. 
19, 1960. ) 

Pennsylwania.—‘Tf enough funds were available, we believe that two, or at 
the most, probably three migrant summer schools could be practically operated 
in Pennsylvania. * * * according to our experience from $8,000 to $10,000 would 
be needed to operate a school for 60 to 70 pupils for a period of approximately 12 
months.” (From James O. Hawkins, executive secretary, Governor’s Commit- 
tee on Migratory Labor, letter of Feb. 29, 1960.) 


Mr. Garin. Those workshops—I fear I will not be able to give 
you too careful detail on them, but each of them I believe was operated 
for about 6 weeks. One was conducted at the College of Idaho, in 
Caldwell, Idaho, one was at Arizona State College in Tempe, I be- 
lieve, in Arizona, and one was at the Colorado—I am not sure of the 
title, the State Teacher’s College at Alamosa, Colo. 

These were begun in 1957, I believe. The major portion of the 
funds we were able to supply because we saw these as experimentation 
and having some possible demonstration value. 

Mrs. Green. When you say “we”— 

Mr. Gatun. The National Child Labor Committee. 

The schools were operated by the staffs of these three colleges. They 
drew upon experts from other parts of the country, Dr. George 
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Sanchez from Texas, and several other persons who are knowledge- 
able, and other people who have had experience in working with 
teachers and teacher training in the States that have so many migrant 
workers, particularly Texas and California. 

As to curriculum, I would not be able to say very much, Tam afraid, 
but if you would like, Madam Chairman, I could submit to you for your 
later perusal at least one of the prepared reports. One of these work- 
shops prepared a very careful written report. The others have data. 
They have kept records, et cetera, but have not submitted it in a final 
prepared report. 

Mrs. Green. [ would like to have that for my own files. After I 
look it over, we might make it a part of the record. 

Mr. Gariryn. I would be glad to send you that. 

These enrolled any where from 10 or 12 to about 30 in-service 
teachers, teachers, many of them, already teaching, already holding 
classrooms. <A portion of the students enrolled were students who 
were studying at that time in these colleges of education and they 
drew upon the experiences, not only of the instructors, but several 
of the teachers within the workshops who had just come from migrant 
classroom situations a few weeks before when the schools were in 
regular sessions and brought many of their own experiences into these 
sessions. They gave considerable time to developing study units that 
would center around the actual experiences of the migrant child. He 
knows what it is to work in the crops, to harvest, to handle hampers 
of beans or tomatoes. 

He knows what it is to see them going into the packing sheds. 
They found that around these and around their travels, the use of 
road maps, studying roads and rivers and geography, it came to life 
through these experiences they had from moving about. They tried 
to develop some study sessions, some plans for actual courses of 
study—reading, arithmetic, other things of this sort were drawn right 
out of the experiences of the migrant children. 

Other than that, I am not sure I could add much at this point on 
these particular workshops. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much. 

We appreciate your being here and offering your statement. It 
will be made a part of the record. 

(The statements of Mr. Johnson and Mr. Potts follow:) 

STATE OF COLORADO, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
Denver, April 28, 1960. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BaILey, 
Chairman, General Education Subcommittee of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: We understand your subcommittee is having 
hearings on the bills S. 2864, H.R. 9872; and S. 2865, H.R. 10879. May we of 
Colorado submit the following to your subcommittee? 

The Colorado State Board of Education at a meeting on March 9 went on 
record as unanimously favoring the principles and purposes of these bills. 

Enclosed are copies of an anlysis of 8. 2864 prepared for the Subcommittee on 
Migrant Labor of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. In addition 
to the comments made therein, we should like to submit certain other informa- 
tion based chiefly upon Colorado’s 6 years of experience with the education of 
migratory children. 

Question No. 1: Is $300,000 per year for 60 summer schools at an average cost 
of $5,000 each a realistic proposal? 
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Answer to question No. 1: $5,000 average cost per school is a sound estimate 
based upon all sizes of schools from 15 pupils (1 teacher) upward. There would 
be relatively few schools of more than 200-pupil enrollment. A 200-pupil, 6-week 
school can be operated for approximately $7,000, including all current expenses 
except facilities-acquisition-related costs. 

We question the 60-school figure. If the program is effectively advanced, 
there are several Combinations of about 5 States that could operate this number 
of summer schools for interstate children. After the first year, we believe, the 
national program should number at least 100 schools of all sizes. 

We have made an estimate, based upon our personal knowledge, of the maxi- 
mum number of schools which might be operated in the 20 leading States using 
migrant labor (but excluding Texas which virtually would be eliminated from 
having summer schools because it is a supply State) and come up with a total 
figure of 205 schools possible. The 100-school figure we believe to be a prac- 
tical estimate of the number that might be operated once this program is fully 
implemented ; i.e., during the second and later years of operation. There would 
be need for some simall schools of one to three-teacher size to service the areas 
of less dense labor force. However, transportation should be used to the maxi- 
mum to service the larger areas. 

Question No. 2: What would be the inaximum summer school need in Colo- 
rado? 

Answer to question No, 2: We have a study underway to learn the answer to 
this question. Based upon preliminary tabulations these are the figures. Our 
census shows 5,500-6,000 migrant children in Colorado during June, July, and 
August. About 60 percent should be in summer makeup schools for a total of 
3.300. At 15 children per classroom, this would make 220 classrooms. Con- 
sidering turnover, this would resolve into about 100 classrooms of average 6 
weeks (30 days) duration each. 

The cost of this program based upon our 1958 and 1959 experieaces would 
average $3 to $3.50 per day per child in attendance. Daily membership aver- 
ages about 70 percent of total membership. Average attendance has been ap- 
proximately 85 percent. With reimbursement based on ADA this would make 
the cost of a fully implemented program in Colorado about $90,000-$95,006. 
In our 1959 program 5 schools with slightly over 500 pupil enrollment cost the 
State $28,970.93. The 1959 cost per ADA was $3.09. 

Question No. 8: Is Senate bill 2865 and H.R. 10379 adequate? 

Answer to question No. 3: We believe there is one assumption in serious er- 
ror. The bill provides for adult schools in receiving States, that is while mi- 
grants are “on the road.” We believe that adult education programs should be 
operated at the home bases of migrants. Little can be accomplished during 
periods of fieldwork. Suggest a serious reconsideration of the wording and the 
intent. 

Please do not interpret any of our comments as implying that we do other 
than favor these bills because we support them strongly. According to the com- 
ments above and on our attached analysis, we believe there are elements of the 
bills that can be strengthened for a more adequate application. 

Enclosed are copies of the State aid formulas we use in Colorado for support 
of summer schools. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALFRED M. Ports, 2d, 
Project Coordinator, Migrant Education Research Project. 


Critica ANALYSIS oF S. 2864 (S6rnH ConG., 2p SESS.), MIGRANT CHILDREN 
EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE Act or 1960 . 


The intent of this bill and the purposes and programs it proposes are very 
much needed to promote the education of agricultural migratory children. 
There are certain irrefutable facts that indicate the existence of special prob- 
lems in getting education facilities to migratory children. If left to States’ 
financing, few programs would ever be started. This would not be because 
of lack of interest but rather due to the economics of educating other peoples’ 
children. 

Title I will encourage meeting the basic need of getting these children into 
regular schools wherever they go during periods of the regular school year. 

Title II will encourage programs wherein age-grade retarded children may 
do makeup work to regain normal grade status. 
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Title III will permit much needed studies and supervision of programs within 
each State. Much needs to be done in curriculum and teacher education to 
create competent programs in migrant education. The support of title III will 
help to fulfill titles II and I. 

Definitions, section 4, page 3, lines 13-15: ‘a State where such individual 
does not maintain a permanent residence.” 

The definition as written limits admittance to the migrant program to out- 
of-State children only. For application in title I this is proper. For application 
in title II it is not appropriate. The summer school is essentially a makeup 
school, designed to help children maintain age-grade status over the handicap 
of mobility during the regular school year. Why deny this privilege to a child 
simply because he is still within the confines of his home State? The purpose 
is to get all children educated, therefore, denying the intrastate child this 
privilege is an entirely artificial categorizing. If there is legal basis for includ- 
ing the intrastate child by all means include him in the program. In the 1958 
Colorado migrant summer schools 26.9 percent of the children were intrastate. 


TITLE I 
Appropriations authorized 

An inschool migrant children census study is now being done in Colorado. 
Results should be available soon. 

Payments 

Section 102(a), lines 13 and 14, page 6: “* * * for each day’s attendance in 
excess of ten during such school year * * *” 

This will be an obvious inequity. Why choose 10 days as a minimum number 
for attendance before reimbursement starts? The first days should be paid as 
they cost the district as much per day as later days of attendance. The intent 
here may be that a child must attend for 10 days before any reimbursement can 
be figured. If a minimum attendance is to be required, 5 days would be more 
equitable than 10. Once the minimum attendance requirement is met, all the 
days should be reimbursed. However, I do not favor a minimum. The effort 
required to get a child into school for 3 days may be as great as that required 
to get him in attendance for 30 days. 


TITLE II 
Appropriations 

Section 201: We question if $300,000 would be sufficient for each year after 
the first year. About $5,000 per summer school is an acceptable estimate of 
average cost. Based upon our personal knowledge of the States we estimate 
there could be 100 summer schools in some 20 States after the first year. 


Allotments and grants 


Section 202, lines 14-15, page 7: Should not “section 301,” read “section 201"? 

Section 202, lines 14-19: The method outlined herein will not necessarily 
apportion funds according to need. Florida, for example, receives its migrant 
population in the months when regular school terms are in session. This State 
will draw heavily on title I funds but lightly on title II. Also consider the 
problem of Texas. 

TITLE III 

Allotments and grants 


Section 302, line 11, page 9: Should not “* * * section 201 * * *” read “sec- 
tion 301”? 

Section 302: As written the intent appears to provide a supporting staff, 
perhaps in the State department of education, for work with the established 
summer schools only. Recommend the intent be expressed to mean that this 
staff work also to benefit the migrant children who are enrolled in regular 
schools. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ALFRED M. Ports, 2d, 
Project Coordinator, Migrant Education Research Project, Colorado State 
Department of Education. 
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COLORADO MIGRATORY PUPIL FORMULA FOR SPECIAL ScuooLt TERMS 
DEFINITIONS 


1. Special term for migratory children 

A school district that has an agriculturally related seasonal labor force of 
domestic agricultural migrant workers, some of whom have been accompanied 
by family members, may operate a special school term to accommodate the 
educational needs of these people. 

A special term school may enroll children from areas beyond its own bound- 
aries aS agreed upon by the special term school district and other school districts. 

Such a term shall be referred to as a “Special Term”. 
2. Teachers’ register 

Refers to the teachers’ register especially designed for use in special terms 
(pilot schools). It provides for recording statistics and data on enrollment, 
attendance, and related items. Each public school teacher in Colorado is required 
to maintain a register. 


8. Average daily attendance (or) ADA 

A measure obtained by dividing the aggregate days of attendance by the actual 
number of days school has been in session. 

ADA is used in special terms in determining allotment of classroom units. 


4. Average term percent of attendance 

The average daily attendance for the entire term, divided by the average daily 
membership for the same period. 

5. The “term classroom unit” (or) “term CU” 

An index of need, representing a number of pupils in average daily attendance, 
that reflects certain costs in maintaining a typical teacher and a typical class of 
pupils in school. 

The State aid value of a CU will be computed to include amounts toward 
teachers’ salaries, instructional materials, equipment, nurse, clerical help, util- 
ities, maintenance and custodial help. , 

For 1959 special terms 1 CU shall be allowed for each 15 children in average 
daily attendance during the previous special term. Fractional parts of CU’s 
shall be allowed and computed on the basis of one-fifteenth CU for each one ADA 
unit. 

6. “Daily classroom unit”—‘Daily CU” 

Special terms will operate during variable length periods. The best unit, 
therefore, to use in computing state aid for term CU’s is the single day. 

The value of a daily CU times number of days in operation will produce the 
value of State aid for a term CU. 


” 


1. “Supervisory unit”?—“SU” 
A supervisory unit is intended to provide personnel and funds for supervisory 
services in special terms according to the following formulas: 


SU-I. 1-10 CU’s per school. Teaching principal. 
SU-II. 11-21 CU’s per school. Nonteaching principal. 


8. “Marked increase” 


The term used to describe a situation wherein there is an increase in the 
numbers of school population over a comparable period of a previous term. 
CU’s are based upon the school population statistics of the previous term. If - 
there is a large additional influx of children during a current term the number 
above the previous term’s measurement plus 7 percent is referred to as the 
marked increase in membership, ADA, or whatever measurement is used. 
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FORMULAS FOR DETERMINING GRANTS FROM CONTINGENCY RESERVE FOR USE IN THE 
MIGRANT PROGRAM 


1. Determining value of the CU, SU, lunch and transportation formulas 

In the preparation of the current special term budget first determine the num- 
ber of CU’s allowable for the current year. Do this by dividing ADA of the 
immediately previous special term by 15. (ADA figures will be found in the 
previous year’s annual report.) 

Example: If your ADA was 92 last term, divide 92 by 15 to get 67,5ths. 

A special term experiencing fluctuation in ADA may employ staff members on 
a daily basis. If attendance is low in the first 2 weeks of a 6-week term the 
district may choose to leave teaching positions vacant and add teachers for the 
peak attendance periods. 


2. CU formula 
The State aid allotment for CU’s is computed by using the following formula: 
No. CU’s allowable 
(X) Number days in current term plus 1 day 
equals number daily CU’s allowable 
(X) daily CU State aid value 


equals total CU State aid. 


8. SU formula 
Number of CU’s used in formulas below derived from previous term ADA, as 
previously described. 
A. SU-1—Principal (1-10 teachers) : 
Value formula: 
1.00 
(+) 1.05 for each CU allowable 


1.05— (to 1.50 maximum for SU-1) 
(X) Daily CU State aid 


=value daily SU-1 
(XxX) Number of days in term plus 2 days 
=value of term SU-1. 
(1) Example: 
Special term has 3 CU-allowed, operates for 30 days: 
(a) 1+0.15 (0.15 for each CU) equals $1.15. 
(b) Multiply by daily CU State aid allowed in current year. 
(If daily CU value is $25, then 1.15 x $25—$28.75), 
(c) Multiply daily SU-I value by number days in term plus 2 days 
to secure term SU-I value, e.g. : $27.75 
X32 Days 


$920 
(2) Example: 
Seven CU’s allowable, operates 30 days: 
$1 
(X) .85—0.05 for each 7 CU’s (to 10 maximum) 


—assumed daily CU State aid 


$37.75 daily value of SU-I with 7 CU’s 
(xX) 0.32— (30 days in term, plus 2) 


$1,080.00 Value of Term SU-I in this example. 
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B. SU-II—Principal: 
Formula for determining value: 
$1.00 
0.05 0.05 for each of first 10 CU 
0.02 for each CU above 10 (and less than total of 21) 


1.07 0 (to 1.72 maximum) 
(xX) daily CU State aid 





= daily SU-II value 
(xX) number days in term, plus 2 days 





= value of term SU-II. 
Example: 
Twelve CU’s allowable, operates 30 days: 
$1.00 
0.50 0.05 for each of 1st 10 CU’s 
(+) .04 0.02 for each of 2 CU’s (the 11th and 12th) 


1.54 
(x) $25—assume daily CU State aid 


$38.50 daily value of SU-II with 12 CU’s 
(X) 32 (80 days in term plus 2) 


$1,232.00 value of term SU-II in this example. 


LUNCH FORMULA FOR 1959 


All adults unrelated to school duty shall pay a minimum charge equal to 
or higher than the actual cost per meal. 

School duty personnel shall be charged according to the custom in each district. 

Collections from children shall be encouraged with charges as recommended 
by the State school lunch program office. 

Each school shall make full use of the surplus foods and entire Federal 
program. 

Reimbursement from State funds shall be based on the following proportion- 
ing of costs: 

Percent 

Total cost of food purchased equals minimum of 
Total cost of salaries equals maximum of 
Total cost of incidental expenses equals maximum 


Total cost of lunchroom operation 


Explanation: In the preparation of the special term budget use the previous 
year’s “Food” cost figure as a base. Adjust this figure by estimated— 
(a) Increase in food costs for the current year; or 
(b) Decreases in food costs for current year; 
(c) Anticipated increase or decrease in number of meals to be served. 


Formula for cost of salaries for food service 


The base “anticipated cost of food” to be served shall be considered at not less 
than 60 percent of the total cost of operating the lunch program. 
Equation for finding labor cost: 


(Cost of food) (Salaries for food service) __ maximum that may be used 
60 35 for incidentals 


(Secure basic food cost amount from previous year’s annual report.) 
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The annual remaining costs of the lunch program may be written into special 
term budget. “Remaining” means the cost in excess of all Federal subsidies, in- 
cluding maximum use of supplied commodities. 

The formula, therefore, is one of proportions. The salaries cost may not be 
more than 35 percent of the total expenses for operating the lunch program; 
the incidental costs may not be more than 5 percent of the total cost. 

An easy way for figuring is to say that out of $100 spent, for each $60 spent 
on food up to $35 may be spent for labor, and up to $5 for incidentals. Only food 
may use a larger percentage than that designated in the formula. 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATION FORMULA 


A mileage record shall be maintained for each bus used in transporting pupils 
during the special term. State reimbursement for operation maintenance shall 
be at the rate of 20 cents per mile per bus in the 1959-60 school year. 

The actual cost of drivers’ salaries will be reimbursed in addition to the 20 
cents per mile operating allowance. 


MARKED INCREASE FORMULA 


Computation of CU’s to allow for marked attendance increase over previous 
term during a current term: 

A. Marked increase formula: Special terms that experience marked increase 
in attendance during the current term above the previous term attendance may 
be allotted additional CU’s (and other units) based upon the current term ADA 
when ADA equals the ADA of the similar period of the previous term plus 7 
percent. 

Formula: 

Increase in ADA above like period of previous term! (+) 15=number daily 
©U's allowable (xX) number remaining days in term= (xX) daily CU State 
aid=marked increase CU’s State aid value. 

B. Apply for marked increase CU's by one of two methods: 

(1) Method No. 1: Request for marked increase CU’s may be made on the 
original application for supplemental support, form PSF-5-MSB, for the current 
year. Reasonable expectation of increased attendance must exist to warrant 
inclusion of marked increase CU allotments in the initial budget request. 

Marked increase CU’s allowed may be used only to the extent the formula 
is fulfilled during the term. 

(2) Method No. 2: If an unforeseen increase in attendance occurs during a 
term and the marked increase formula requirements are fulfilled a supplemen- 
tary budget request may be submitted through the State department of educa- 
tion. 


2 Marked increase in ADA must be at least 7 percent greater than ADA of like period in 
previous term. The 7 percent increase is included in the computation. 
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State of Colorado AGREEMENT and BUDGET 

Dept. of Education ; 

Denver 2, Colorado Special Term Schools 
to Actompany 


APPLICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL SUPPORT FORM PSF=5 


Date School District No. County 








Name of building to be used Location 








AGREEMENT: In consideration of reimbursement of funds expended according 

to the budget below, which is part of this Agreement, between the above 
named School District and the State Department of Education the said School 
District agrees to operate a Special Term designed primarily to accommodate 
children of seasonal labor families for the period specified. Said District 
further agrees the said Special Term may be used as a "pilot school" cooper= 
atively with the Migrant Education Project of said Department. 


Circle grades to be taught: K12345678 
Anticipated membership: 


Anticipated days of operation (check): 


10 |11} 12) 13) 14) 15} 16} 17) 18}19 




























































































4 
i 


hall 





Total no. anticipated days in operations 


We hereby certify that the Special Term Program has been approved by the 
District School Board. 


We understand that our claim for reimbursement of cost is to be based 
upon actual expenditures and as set forth in regulations of the Department. 


Date: 





Secretary 


Received 
Copy to = Finance 
Administration 
lunch Program 
M.E.R.P. 
Recommended approval: Approved: 


Date: Date 








State Dept. of Education State Board of Education 


by by 
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CU's ADA 
Nos CU's 


Noa days 


No. Daily CU's allowed (=) 


Daily CU 


Total CU 


SU's 
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+ 1s CU's allowable 


allowed 


——_—_—_— = = 


allowable (x) 





State Aid Value(x) _ 


State Aid (=) 





1,00 Base Figure 
(4) «__ 405 for each CU thru 10 
(A) 4 302 for each CU above 10 


(s) 


(x) __— Value Daily cu 
(=) Daily SU Value 
(x) No. Days in Term # 2 Days 


=) Value of Term SU 














LUNCH 
Food cost previous year f 
aan 
(4) or (=) food cost adjustment (-)  —  _ 
( 
(#) or (=) food cost of additional(-) = | 
noe meals to be served 
FOOD COST 
(Cost of food) (Salaries for food service) 
x xX = 
60 35 (LABOR) 
(gost of food) (Incidentals) 
x xX = 
60 5 “TINCIDENTAIS) 
SS eer one eee 
1721 = SALARIES | ae 
1725 = INCIDENTALS | 
1700 = GROSS COST (=) 


1712 = 1 = ANTICIPATED RECEIPTS (-) 


NET COST (=) 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Anticipated no. miles bus travel 
State Aid per mile oe oss. 


Operating Maintenance State Aid (#) 
Bus drivers salaries () 


003k = TRANSPORTATION TOTAL 








MARKED INCREASE (Use only when needed) 





ADA of previous term period 


-——-—--—- —- 


7% increase 


-—- 


Increase in ADA 


Marked increase Daily CU's allowed (=) 


No. remaining days Panes 
No. Daily CU's ar sic 
Amount Daily CU State Aid oo. eee 
Marked Increase Value (m) 


-—<———=— 
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STATEMENT OF REUBEN JOHNSON, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


At the outset, Mr. Chairman, we want to commend the actions of the full 
committee which have resulted in the enactment by Congress of the National 
Defense Education Act and Public Laws 815 and 874. We appreciate, also, 
the very fine work of Congressman Bailey, chairman of this subcommittee and 
other members of the Committee on Education and Labor, who are responsible 
for the school construction bill reported earlier this year. We are fully in 
support of your efforts to help States with the problem of increasing costs of 
education and we have confidence that the House will take favorable action 
on H.R. 10128, the school construction bill. 

The provisions of H.R. 9872 and H.R. 108378 are fully consistent with the 
action taken at the most recent Farmers Union convention in March of this 
year and with other statements we have made before the Committee on Edu- 
eation and Labor. 

Members of the committee representing rural areas are fully as familiar as 
we are with the extent to which reduced price support levels have reduced 
prices received by farmers and the disastrous effect that this has had upon 
farm family net income. Prices received by farmers since 1951 have dropped 
by 20 percent and the farm parity ratio has dropped by 27 percent. The total 
family farm net income has dropped 387 percent from 1951 to the first quarter 
annual rate in 1960 (from $16.3 billion to $10.3 billion). 

The ownership of real and personal property does not constitute an accurate 
measurement of ability to pay under the present tax structure of local, State, 
and Federal Governments. By far a more equitable means of financing edu- 
cation weuld involve the Federal income tax base. Since taxes levied on 
real and personal property are the major sources of revenue from which 
education costs are paid in the rural farm States, we assure you that the actions 
of the Congress on legislative proposals to provide Federal assistance to the 
States for educational use has the support of farmers generally. 

We would like to remind the subcommittee that by far the largest component 
of the farmwork force is composed of the operator and family members. 
According to the latest census information available, 96 percent of 4.3 million 
reporting farms had working operators and family members. Only 18 percent 
reported hired workers. And hired workers are concentrated for the most 
part on the larger than family sized operating units based on our definition 
of a family farm. The prevalence of the family is shown further by the fact 
that of the 9.6 million farmworkers employed on 4.3 million farms reporting, 
working operator and family labor aecount for more than two-thirds of all 
farmworkers, 6.9 million. The total number of hired workers, according to 
the latest census information available, is 2.7 million. Of the 4.8 million 
farms in the Nation, fewer than 4 percent can be considered as operated by 
managers. Operators of the remaining 96 percent divide their time between 
management and work on farms. A few hundred thousand farms account for 
the bulk of hired labor. 

Relatively low wages of hired farm labor on larger farms appear to be an im- 
portant factor in the low per-hour earnings of all farmworkers. These low 
wages have in effect placed a ceiling on what farm family operators earn per 
hour for their labor. It is our hope that we will have the opportunity to pre- 
sent to the Committee on Education and Labor at some future date the views of 
our organization regarding the income problem of farmworkers as they relate to 
the income problems of family-farm operators. 

It is our desire to cooperate fully with the committee in the consideration of 
legislation to aid rural communities with education problems. We are fully in 
support of H.R. 9872 and H.R. 10378. Moreover, we stand ready to testify in 
support of H.R. 10379 which we understand is before the subcommittee of Chair- 
man Elliott. 

We would like to be associated with the suggestions concerning H.R. 9877 
and H.R. 10378 made by Miss Mary Condon, assistant secretary of the Depart- 
ment for Rural Education for the National Education Association, in paragraphs 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of her statement. 


Mr. Gatiin. Thank you. 
Mrs. Green. Are there some other matters that should be made a 
part of the record at this time? 
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Mr. McCorp. Yes, Mrs. Green. Mr. Reuben Johnson was scheduled 
as a witness this morning, presenting the views of the Farmers Union. 
Something came up. He couldn’t be here. He has submitted his state- 
ment, which he would like to have appear in the record. 

Mrs. Green. Do we have a statement from Mr, Potts, to whom Mr. 
Gatlin referred ? 

Mr. McCorp. Yes. We have a statement together with analysis of 
the bills from Dr. Potts, who is the project coordinator of the migrant 
education research project for the department of education in the 
State of Colorado. 

Mr. Green. I would suggest that statement follow Mr. Gatlin’s 
statement and the statement of Mr. Reuben Johnson will be made a 
part of the record after Mr. Potts’ statement. 

Mr. McCorp. Yes. 

We have a letter from June Cedarleaf, chief of the division of 
women and children for the Industrial Commission of Minnesota. 

Mrs. Green. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The letter follows :) 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF MINNESOTA, 
Saint Paul, April 28, 1960. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BaILeEy, 
Chairman General Education Subcommittee of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Battey: I understand your committee is now conducting hearings 
on the migrant children education bill (S. 2864 and H.R. 9872). 

The existence in the United States of a large group of children of migrant 
agricultural workers who are still unable to secure the education we think essen- 
tial to all citizens in a democracy is almost incredible. I believe the bill under 
consideration would eliminate at least one of the reasons, lack of funds, for this 
neglect. Subsidizing local educational agencies with Federal funds would en- 
courage them to provide for the education of migrant children during the school 
year, to set up summer schools where practical and make long-range plans 
for them. 

Without such Federal help and encouragement, I do not believe the educa- 
tional attainment of migrant children will be appreciably improved in the fore- 
seeable future. Other methods have been tried by private and Government 
agencies for many years with little success considering the amount of time and 
effort expended. 

I hope you will take action to approve H.R. 9872. 

Sincerely yours, 
JUNE CEDARLEAF, 
Chief, Division of Women and Children. 


Mr. McCorp. A letter from the Northern California Regional Office 
of the American Friends Service Committee. 

Mrs. Green. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The letter follows:) 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY Mrs. DorotHy Y. GoBLE, COORDINATOR OF EDUCATION OF 
SEASONAL FARM FAMILIES FOR THE MIGRANT MINISTRY, SANTA CLARA COUNCIL 
or CHURCHES AND MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


The following statement has been prepared to urge full consideration by your 
committee of Federal aid to assist in providing improved educational opportuni- 
ties for children of migrant agricultural workers. 

As a pioneer in the State of California in conducting makeup schools for 
migrant children and English classes for adults in or near migrant labor camps, 
it has been possible for me to observe several important factors relating to edu- 
cation for seasonal farm families. 


55908—60——_10 
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The first of these is first-hand information over a 6-year period on the educa- 
tional needs of these farm families, over 90 percent of whom come from Spanish- 
culture background. These families migrate to Santa Clara County to harvest 
our varied crops, which start with cherries in May and continue through apricots, 
peaches, pears, row crop vegetables and taper off with nuts and grapes in October 
and November. 

The average schooling of the parents who attended our English classes was 
3 years, uSually received in Mexico. Over half of the first through fourth grade 
children enrolled in makeup schools for the past 4 years (over 200 children) were 
two or more years behind grade level. A national study of this educational 
problem estimates that over 50 percent of the 100,000 school-age migrant chil- 
dren are from 1 to 4 years retarded by the time they reach the age of 14. 

In Santa Clara County, as well as other counties in this State the Southwestern 
States and Colorado, the bilingual character of the home places an even greater 
burden on the school to bring about knowledge and practice of English and there- 
by increase normal participation in our English-language society. Early atten- 
tion (during kindergarten years) should be given to the problem of children 
from non-English speaking or bilingual homes with a different cultural heritage 
if they are to be protected against future frustrations and failures created be- 
cause they are always behind and from ensuing dropouts even before they receive 
an elementary school education. A recent survey prepared by a principal in one 
of San Jose, California’s interracial junior high schools indicates that more 
minority youngsters drop out because of lack of achievement due frequently to 
never being “caught up” than from low socioeconomic status. 

The second fact is the eagerness of many migrant children and adults alike to 
take advantage of educational facilities when curriculum and teachers meet their 
needs. Statistics from the Santa Clara County summer makeup schools com- 
pare faborably with those given in the recently published Social Profile of Agri- 
cultural Migrant People in Colorado in which 96 percent of the migrant children 
attending Colorado’s four successful summer schools state they want to finish 
school. 

Personal interviews with Spanish-speaking parents indicate that the majority 
of them want better educational opportunities for their children than they re- 
ceived. In many case; these parents are aware of the fact that good jobs will 
not be available to the uneducated and so they have high school graduation as 
a goal for their children—at least for their sons. 

And finally, those of us involved in migrant education problems recognize that 
provisions for increased educational opportunities for these families, if to be 
other than spotty attempts, must be nationwide in scope to be realistic and suc- 
cessful. For instance, many of our seasonal farm families migrate from Arizona 
and Texas. Only a tiny portion of the hordes of youngsters who follow the crops 
ever attend our makeup schools. And those who do, may not be enrolled in 
school regularly at their home base if crop vacations are the pattern or attend- 
ance officers are not overly conscientious to seek out these “different kids.” 

Many States have made their pilot efforts to promote migrant education: the 
$50,090 pilot project in Oregon, Ohio’s $175,000 reimbursement program to school 
districts, California’s practical material for teachers (Teaching Children Who 
Follow the Crops), Texas’ “Little School of the 400” in Houston, action in New 
York, New Jersey, and Colorado’s 3-year study with four summer schools for 
migrant children made possible with the help of the U.S. Office of Education. 

These efforts point up the need for coordination, exchange of information and 
encouragement from Federal levels down to the local school districts. We as 
members of a great democracy must not permit the continuation of this waste 
of human resource due to a shameful educational lag among large numbers of 
our seasonal farm families. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Mr. McCorp. We also have a letter with an accompanving docu- 
ment from Miss Naomi Hiett, executive director of the Illinois Com- 
mission on Children. 

Mrs. Green. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The letter and document follow :) 
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ILLINOIS COMMISSION ON CHILDREN, 
Springfield, Ill., April 29, 1960. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEy, 
Chairman, General Education Subcommittee, House Committee on Education and 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: Since you are considering some Federal legis- 
lation, namely S. 2864 and H.R. 9872, pertaining to payments to assist in im- 
proving opportunities for children of agricultural migrant employees, I am 
sending you a marked copy of a report which includes specific conclusions and 
recommendations pertaining to this subject. These conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are the results of 2 years of study and discussion by a widely representative 
voluntary committee. 

Also, I would like to suggest, if I may, both commendation and concern over 
the section on planning. It is commendable that recognition is being given to 
the need for thorough investigation, planning, encouragement of children to 
attend (or of parents to let children attend) and for coordination. My concern 
is about the grantee. It has been my experience that the preparatory planning 
work is generally initiated and carried through by some other group than the 
“local educational agency.” Sometimes in spite of the “local educational agency,” 
frequently as a partner of the local educational agency and sometimes as a 
silent partner. The latter being where the education leaders recognize the prob- 
lems and want to do something about them, but the “community” doesn’t share 
nor wish to hear such notions expressed. 

Because the influx of migrants, at least in Illinois, occurs mainly in the rural 
areas in which heavy landowners are the school board members, it sometimes 
takes some outside influences to help create the climate of opinion necessary 
to secure recognition and planning for these children. These same people are 
generally unsympathetic to Federal money—at least for education of someone’s 
else children—and it is sometimes necessary to sell them on the fact that the 
district, much less the Nation, has a responsibility for these children who are 
almost stateless. 

It is not my intention to imply that one should bypass the local educational 
agency because no effective educational service would result or continue without 
their acceptance and guidance. However, a number of the planning elements 
frequently must take place for a year or more before some of the local people 
are convinced (1) that there is a problem, number of children, ete.; (2) that 
they have any responsibility for doing anything about it; (3) that this solution 
cuts across county and State lines and a program they develop along is just 
a drop in the bucket, unless other counties and other States are also developing 
similar and dovetailing educational opportunities for these children. 

A case in point is a county in which the children arrive after our schools are 
out and remain 6 weeks or so. Perhaps they leave a week after our schools 
start. The logic to most local school board members is that they have no respon- 
sibility. Schools aren’t in session in Illinois and even if they are for a week or so, 
anybody would know that it wouldn’t do those kids much good to enter school 
for a week or so. However, they don’t realize that their presence in Illinois pre- 
vents them from going back to the State where the school starts earlier, or that 
they left their home State before their school was finished, or that the days 
missed in traveling and shifting from school to school work a real hardship on 
their learning opportunities. It isn’t that these school board members (who alsu 
are frequently the employers) are insensitive or that they will reject their 
responsibility, but someone has to help them understand it. 

The educator is faced with priorities: which subject is he going to propose 
to the school board ; higher teachers’ salaries, additional teachers for science, lan-- 
guage, special education, or a new building in a mushrooming area? It isn’t 
human nature not to justify that this is a lesser problem as far as the local 
community is concerned. This is one reason why I feel that this is an area in 
which the Federal Government has a right to be helping, because no one local 
district or State can possibly see it in its entirety. On the other hand, when 
local communities do see the problem they are generally willing to help pay for 
their share of the service and so local funds are also forthcoming. I doubt very 
seriously how much planning is going to take place at the local school level 
without some outside stimulation, and how effective that planning will be if 
it is done by a local school district for it has to be tied to too many other 
services in too many other counties and States. It cannot be done in isolation. 
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Community planning, especially that dealing with creation of a climate of 
understanding in the community for acceptance of more financial responsibility, 
is generally not an area in which educators are the most effective. If they were, 
there would be no need for citizen school committees to secure the number and 
kind of schools we need for our child population. . Therefore, I think it would 
be well to consider other resources besides local educational agencies who might 
have some greater skills and opportunity to do effective surveying of need, stim- 
ulation of action, promotion of attendance, and coordination. 

We are gratified to see that recognition is being given to this problem and wy 
comments are sent to you with the hope that the experience we have had in 
Illinois might suggest some points for your consideration so that any law which 
is passed will accomplish the desired educational opportunities for these 
children. 

Sincerely, 
Naomi Huiett, Executive Director. 


Sizing Up THE SITUATION ON AGRICULTURAL MIGRANT WORKERS IN ILLINOIS, WITH 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A report of the Committee on Agricultural Migrant Workers, Illinois Commission 
on Children 


SETTING THE STAGE 


Agricultural migrant workers move so frequently in following the harvest, they 
have little chance to improve their own conditions. Therefore, many of those 
who come to Illinois each year find themselves, through community neglect or 
indifference, having to work and live under unfortunate and even deplorable 
conditions. There are numerous communities and individual employers repre 
senting marked exceptions to this observation, but unhappily, there are many 
others to which the statement is only too applicable. 

Today, Illinois ranks first among the States in the value of its farmlands and 
buildings. In 1956, it led in production of corn. Ranking third in value of 
manufactured goods, Illinois leads the world in the production of farm machinery 
and in meatpacking. Our whole economy is tied up with a bountiful harvest. A 
bountiful crop wouldn’t be of much value if it couldn’t be harvested and proc- 
essed. Because agriculture is such a big and important business in Illinois, 
more workers are required for harvesting and processing our crops than are 
locally available. Therefore, migrant workers are hired by growers and canners 
to supplement the local labor supply. 

This places a moral as well as an economic responsibility on citizens, em- 
ployers, and official agencies to make certain that our harvests are not reaped 
at the expense of the migrant laborer and his family, that they be afforded the 
same protection, opportunities and responsibilities as are afforded local residents. 

Between 10,000 and 15,000 migrant workers are required in Illinois between 
March and October. Many of these workers bring their families with them. 
The influx of large numbers of migrant workers with their families creates 
problems of housing, sanitation, health, child labor, education, and recreation. 
[llinois migrants frequently have the added handicap of language, for though 
most of them are U.S. citizens from Texas and Oklahoma, some speak Spanish 
rather than English. Migrants in southern Illinois generally come from Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and Kentucky. 


PATTERN FOR PLANNING 


A committee on agricultural migrant workers 

In April 1955, the Illinois Commission on Children appointed a subcommittee 
ym problems of children of agricultural migrant workers. Since the problems of 
the children cannot be separated from those of their families, our concern is for 
the migrant worker and his family. 


Committee defined its function 


This subject was So enormous and so complicated that the committee set up 
these limitations. 
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Definition of agricultural migrant workers 

An agricultural migrant worker is a person who leaves his home to work in 
the gathering or processing of crops, and who cannot return to his home com- 
munity at night, but will return home or go to another communty when the crop 
has been harvested or processed. 


Definition of employer 

Any farmer, grower, or food processor hiring one or more migrant workers in 
harvesting or processing crops. 

Factfinding, public education and stimulation of existing organizations to 
action were determined to be the major functions of this committee. 

A. Factfinding scope: The areas of the committee’s concern and interest 
should be housing, health, education, recreation, child labor, community accept- 
ance of migrants, and the reason why migrants come to Illinois. 

The committee should consider its responsibility to be that of collecting ac- 
curate information, seeing that it gets into the hands of the established organi- 
zations and stimulating these organizations to take direct action in carrying 
out recommendations for solution of the problems. 

B. Public information and stimulation of existing organizations to action: All 
during the various phases of factfinding and workshops, a public-education pro- 
gram should be carried on simultaneously. 

1. Information should be disseminated by the committee on agricultural 
migrant workers to statewide organizations who in turn can inform their 
members through their own bulletins. 

2. Committee on Agricultural Migrant Workers should ask statewide or- 
ganizations to discuss this subject in their meetings and make recommenda- 
tions to them. 

3. In order that this dissemination of information be uniform, a small 
booklet or manual on migrant children in Illinois should be compiled by the 
committee. This should include such factual data as may be available, as 
well as a statement of the purpose of this study, and such other informa- 
tion as will make possible intelligent discussion and action on the needs 
and problems. 

Became affiliate organization of President’s Committee on Migratory Labor 

In June 1955 a letter was received informing us that Governor William Strat- 
ton, in response to a request from the Chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Migratory Labor, had designated this subcommittee to serve as Illinois’ 
affiliate committee with the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor. 


READY TO SHARE CONCLUSIONS AND RECOM MENDATIONS 


For 14 months, this committee has gathered information about the agricultural 
migrants in Illinois. Because the problem is so complex, the committee has 
confined its activities to these areas: Health, housing, recreation, education, and 
community acceptance. In analyzing and discussing these data certain con- 
clusions and recommendations have been drawn, which the committee is ready 
to share with you. 

In the following pages we share with you the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions on these five areas. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
PERTAINING TO SIGNIFICANCE OF MIGRANT WORKERS TO OUR ECONOMY 


Conclusion—I 

Migrant labor is of critical significance in Tinois. Despite mechanization 
there has been an increase in certain operations which demand a large amount 
of hand labor. Such labor, however, is needed in large numbers only at seasonal 
periods. 
Recommendation—I 


Consideration for the needs of the migrant and his family should be coupled 
with consideration of the growers’ need for migrant workers to harvest the crops. 
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PERTAINING TO BASIC RESPONSIBILITY 
Conclusion—II 

The major responsibility for improvement of conditions among migrants rests 
in the community into which they go. Not only does the reason for the migrants’ 
presence stem from the community, but the migrants contribute to the economy 
of the community which provides the health, education, religious, and welfare 
services which the residents enjoy. 

The needs of migrants in different communities vary so greatly, they must be 
met at the local level. Understanding, interest in the welfare of migrants, and 
acceptance of the moral obligation to allow these contributors to our economy 
the same privileges and services which we demand, cannot be legislated. These 
come from an awareness of the facts and a conviction that it is right. 


Recommendation—II 


Community councils or committees composed of various business, social, health, 
religious, and civic interests in the community help in improving the condition 
of the migrant and make possible his use of community services. 


PERTAINING TO COMMUNITY ACCEPTANCE 
Conclusion—III 

Where efforts have been made in Illinois on behalf of the migrant in regard 
to education, health, housing, and recreation, community acceptance has natu- 
rally followed. Because there is a difference between verbal and emotional ac- 
ceptance, the real test of community acceptance will follow the action taken by 
schools, churches, business, social agencies, health organizations, and professional 
people. 
Recommendation—lII1I 

Business concerns, schools, churches, social, and health agencies in the com- 
munity must accept the fact that they not only hold the key to the services which 
the migrants may need, but set the pattern for the community’s acceptance of 
the migrant worker. 

PERTAINING TO EDUCATION 

Conclusion—IV 


It is the legal responsibility of the boards of education of the school districts 
to see that all children in their school districts receive an education, including 
children of migrant workers. This conclusion is based upon material supplied 
by Mr. Hutson, legal attorney of office of public instruction who stated ‘That 
such children become residents of a school district the day that they arrive in 
that particular school district. According to article 6-25 of the School Code, a 
board of education is required to establish and keep in operation for at least 9 
months in each year a sufficient number of free schools for the accommodation 
of all persons in the district over the age of 6 and under 21 years, and to secure 
for such persons the right and opportunity to have an equal education in such 
schools.” 


Recommendation—IV 


The boards of school districts and their administrators, the school superin- 
tendents, should include the children of migrants in their school planning. Since 
the awareness of the problems and extent of legal responsibility is not generally 
known, it is further recommended that the office of public instruction and the 
county block organizations of the county superintendents hold meetings and use 
other methods of informing school administrators of the problems and their re- 
sponsibility. 


1 Opinion filed on Oct. 24, 1916, on Herbert Ashley, et al., appellants v. Board of Educa- 
tion—-written by Justice Dunne: “It is not essential to the right of a child to attend the 
public schools of the State that it should have a legal domicile in the place in which the 
school is held. The schools are required to be maintained for all persons in the district 
over the age of 6 and under 21 years of age. The residence required under this language 
is not such as would be required to establish the right to vote, or which would fix the 
liabilitv of a township or county for the support of a pauper. The right to attend school 
is not limited to the place of the legal domicile. 

“The only requirement so far as residence is concerned is dwelling in the school district. 
Every child of school age in the State is entitled to attend the public schools in the dis- 
trict in which it actualy resides for the time being, whether that be the place of its legal 
domicile or the legal domicile of its parents or guardians or not.” 
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Conclusion—V 

The local community attitude toward migrants has hindered, or slowed down 
the school boards in their development of educational programs for migrant 
children. These attitudes include lack of acceptance of responsibility for edu- 
cating migrant children, fear and distrust caused by differences in cultural 
patterns, language, living conditions, and the shortness of their stay in the com- 
munity. The superintendent and the principals set the tone of acceptance for the 
school. They are important in providing the leadership to help community resi- 
dents become aware of the difficulties facing migrant children and to interpret 
what these difficulties mean for the community and society in general. 


Recommendation—V 


The Illinois Education Association, the Illinois Association of School Boards, 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, churches, and other educational and citizens groups should 
initiate a plan for interpreting the responsibility of the community, whose econ- 
omy requires the employment of migrants, for providing education for those 
children in spite of these differences in culture and the difficulties in adminis- 
tration. 


Conclusion—VI 


The migrant children arrive in school districts in large numbers in the spring, 
near the end of the school year, and may remain for weeks or months. Previous 
planning for influx of children is generally lacking in Illinois. 


Recommendation—VI 


The school boards should learn the number of children who may be expected 
and the approximate time of arrival. The Farm Employment Section of Illinois 
State Employment Service, agricultural agencies, and employers should be con- 
sulted to determine time of arrival and information about probable numbers. 
Prompt reporting of actual arrival of school age children should be made by the 
employers. 


Conclusion—VITI 


The very nature of the migrant parents’ employment, which is necessary to the 
agricultural economy, prevents the children from attending the full school year 
which other children enjoy. Therefore, some consideration should be given to 
the extension of a school program into the summer. 


Recommendation—VII 


The community, in consultation with school officials, should take responsibility 
for developing and providing such a voluntary summer school program. 


Conclusion—VITIT 


The varied levels of educational attainment and the fact that many children 
do not speak English make proper placement a major problem. The customary 
record for reporting transfers of schoolchildren is not practical for migrant chil- 
dren. Some special type of records must be developed for these children in order 
to facilitate proper placement. 


Recommendation—VITI 


Each school district should study the facilities available in its district in terms 
of housing, guidance services, and teachers and place each child to best meet his 
intellectual, social and emotional needs. School districts might examine some of 
the experiments and plans being used in some Illinois schools to accomplish this 
purpose, such as: Ungraded rooms, readiness rooms, special classes, Spanish 
speaking teachers, volunteer personnel and special transfer records. (See appen- 
dix for samples of these. ) 


Conclusion—IX 


Migrant camps are generally in outlying districts and far from attendance 
centers. Transportation is another problem. In certain types of school districts, 
transportation is the responsibility of the school districts. 

Recommendation—IX 


In those districts furnishing transportation for resident children, a plan 
should be made to include migrant children. In other districts, special trans- 
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portation plans should be developed. Employers, churches, civic organizations, 
and school personnel should initiate and help in the development of such plans, 


Conclusion—X 


Cost of these programs for migrant children is a major difficulty. In some 
districts the school population is more than doubled by the influx of migrant 
children who swamp the facilities and drain the financial resources of the dis- 
trict. This situation is the result of our national and local economy. Under- 
lying the difficulty at the local level is the inadequate tax base for support of 
public schools. Although migrant families admittedly add to the wealth of the 
community, both through their actual work and through direct spending, school 
coffers are not enriched in proportion to the increase in school age children. 


Recommendation—X 


After a school district makes a reasonable effort to absorb the costs, we rec- 
ommend that some formula or plan be worked out by the office of public instruc- 
tion for State aid to the education of migrants similar to such programs as those 
for handicapped children and for distributive education. Increased aid should 
be provided to those school districts with large enrollment fluctuations. 


Conclusion—XI 


A bushel of tomatoes is a bushel of tomatoes whether picked by a child or an 
adult. Many migrant families want to use their children to help increase the 
family’s income. The Fair Labor Standards Act prohibits the employment of a 
child under 16 in agriculture during school hours. This act sets no minimum 
age for employment in agriculture before or after school hours on any school 
day, or at any time on school holidays and during school vacations. 


Recommendation—XI 


Child labor laws should afford the same protection to children in agriculture 
as they do in other employment. Organizations concerned with welfare of 
ehildren should take responsibility for strengthening the child labor laws to in- 
clude protection for children in agriculture including migrant children. 


Conclusion—XIT 


More and more migrant families appreciate the advantages of education and 
want their children to be educated. However, many families are disinterested 
and some deliberately evade the attendance and child-labor restricting laws. 
Efforts to interest and encourage migrant parents to send their children to school 
have been generaly lacking in Illinois. 


Recommendation—X II 


The Agricultural Extension Service, in fuller discharge of its statutory obliga- 
tion to the farm population, should provide educational assistance to agricultural 
migrant laborers in order to increase their skills and efficiency in agriculture, 
to improve the daily lives of their families and to help them learn the value of 
education as a way of bettering their lot. 


Conclusion—XIII 


There is a lack of text books, teaching materials, trained teachers, special 
funds for education of migrant children and evaluation of experience dealing 
with these problems. Each school district selects its own books to fit its school 
curriculum and has different methods of supplying these books and working 
materials. Since these children attend a number of schools during the year 
they may need several sets of books. 

Recommendation—X IIT 

The office of public instruction should set up a committee of educators to pool 
and evaluate the experience and materials of those people working in this field 
and from this evaluation establish an appropriate program for educating the 
¢ehildren of migrant workers. 
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Conclusion—X IV 

In the early stages of developing a program to fit the special educational needs 
of the children of migrants without jeopardizing the education of resident chil- 
dren, it is recognized that a community may need to develop a program which 
is experimental and practical within the limits of facilities and resources then 
available. 
Recommendation—XIV 

Boards of Education are urged to start programs using all available resources 
and faciilties, which they ordinarily might not consider, so long as they are 
working toward the goal for providing the same opportunities and advantages 
to the migrant child as all others. Community organizations should take re- 
sponsibility for obtaining information about the reasons for developing the pro- 
grams in a certain manner, such as in separate buildings, separate classroom, or 
use of volunteer personnel and should give support to the officials who are 
striving to work out an educational program for the children of migrants. 


Conclusion—X V 

Children of migrants are educationally handicapped children due to the mobile 
life necessitated by the occupation of their parents. 
Recommendation— XA V 

A special program should be established within the State Office of Public In- 
struction to cope with the special handicaps and multiple problems confront- 
ing migratory children in securing equitable educational opportunities. A di- 
rector or consultant should be assigned to advise, study, and recommend ways 
of adapting methods and curricula to the needs of this particular group of chil- 
dren. The personnel of this specialized division could work closely with local 
school districts to develop better techniques of integration and assimilation of 
migrant children into the school. 


PERTAINING TO HOUSING 
Conelusion—XVI 
The provision of clean, sanitary housing’ is to the economic advantage of 
the employers of the migrant workers. Experience indicates that housing which 
satisfies the migrant workers is an important factor in influencing them to re- 
main during the season and to return another season. 


1 


Recommendation—X VI 

We urge that the Growers’ and Processors’ Associations, which employ mi- 
grants, include at their meetings discussions on housing and its relation to se- 
curing and holding workers. Such exchange of knowledge should advance the 
cause of improved housing. 
Conclusion—XVIT 

No one plan for housing can be advocated, either for meeting the needs of 
migrants or as being practical for the employer. Migrant workers are used in 
Illinois for both short term crops (2 to 4 weeks) and long term (4 to 6 months). 
Some employers hire only unattached men; others hire adults with families or 
a combination of families and unattached persons. 


Recommendation—XVIT 


People concerned with the development of housing should seek information 
about specific recommendations to best meet their particular needs. Several 
organizations have prepared resource materials which discuss housing in con- 
siderable detail. Among resource materials ? which may be used are: 

1. “Housing for Migrant Farm Workers,” Cornell Miscellaneous Bulletin 
No. 15, College of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. (Includes 
illustrations of a suggested camp layout, living quarters, all designed for 
economy and durability of construction. ) 


— 


‘The term housing as used in this report, includes ‘fone or more buildings or structures, 
tents, trailers or vehicles, established, operated or used as living quarters for five or more 
workers,” 

2Loan copies of these are available from the Illinois Commission on Children, 522 East 
Monroe Street, Springfield, Il. 
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2. “Homes For Seasonal Farm Help,” Farm Building Service Circular 
No, 711, Michigan State College Extension Service, East Lansing, Mich. 

3. “Need Workers?—You Have a Better Chance with Good Housing,” 
Farm Placement Service, U.S. Employment Service, Washington 25, D.C, 

4. Suggested Language for Regulations of Agricultural Labor Camps, 
The President’s Committee on Migratory Labor, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

5. Employee Housing—Minimum Requirements for Construction and 
Maintenance—Labor Code—( Labor Camp Act), Division of Housing, De- 
partment of Industrial Relations, State of California, Industrial Relations 
Building, 965 Mission Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 


Conclusion—X VIII 


While the committee cannot realistically advocate any one type of housing due 
to the variety of housing needs, there are certain minimum standards which 
should be included in planning for living facilities. 


Recommendation—X VIII 

Consideration should be given in the planning of living facilities for the fol- 
lowing essentials: Safe water supply, sanitary toilet, bathing and laundry 
facilities, proper garbage storage and disposal, insect control, protection from 
weather, heating in season, cooking, eating, and recreational facilities. 
Conclusion—XIX 


The actual choice of the site for the shelter has a bearing on its usefulness 
both to the employer and to the migrant worker and his family. 
Recommendation—XIX 

In choosing the site the following points should be given consideration. The 
workers prefer a location close to the job, that is shady and inviting, away from 
dust and noise, that affords some privacy, that has adequate parking facilities 
and a recreation area. Growers prefer a location that is safe from fire, close to 
farmstead, close to water and electricity, on well-drained land.’ 
Conclusion—X X 

Public Law No. 78 makes possible negotiable contracts with foreign gov- 
ernments in which minimum standards for foreign migrant workers are pro- 
vided. There are no such minimum standards for U.S. migrant workers. 
Recommendation—\N X 

These minimum standards now required for foreign migrant laborers could 
serve as a guide for developing minimum standards of housing for domestic 
migrant laborer.* 


Conclusion—X XI 
In areas where the employers have met together and discussed their housing 
problems, there has been a marked trend of improvement in housing. 


Recommendation—XXI 


We urge the continuation of these meetings and suggest that other groups of 
growers might also benefit from such formal or informal gatherings. 


PERTAINING TO HEALTH—MEDICAL CARE 

Conclusion—XXIT 

Because of circumstances caused by their employment, migrant workers present 
a different picture to the practicing physician than his “resident” patients: (1) 
The migrant worker is unaware of the name or the whereabouts of medical 
practitioners. (2) Migrant workers are usually unable to travel singly or in 
family groups, as they are dependent on the “crew leader” who owns the truck 
which brought them. (3) Migrants have had little contact with the medical 


*® Adapted from “Homes for Seasonal Farm Help,” Michigan State College. 
Information on the minimum requirements contained in the 1956 contract for migrant 
workers appears in the appendix of this report. 
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profession, and therefore may exhibit some resistance to seeing a doctor, the 
resistance based on fear and ignorance. (4) Since migrants are often paid on 
an hourly or piecework basis and work from early morning until evening, there 
is little free time that does not represent a financial loss, 
Recommendation—X XII 

Area physicians and employers of migrant labor should plan together well 
in advance of the migrants’ arrival. By the time the migrants reach an area, 
the crops in which they are to work have usually reached the “critical point.” 
All the employer's time and energy must be directed toward getting in the crop. 
Because of the complex transportation difficulties facing migrant workers, it 
would be well for the local physicians to arrange with the employer to: 

1. Accept migrant workers and their families at a designated time on 
specified days at a location as convenient as possible with agreement by 
crew leader or farmer to provide transportation. 

2. Work out a plan whereby these professional services are to be paid for 
according to prior arrangements with the employer which would be known 
to the migrant patients. 

Conclusion—NX NITI 

Failure to recognize and provide a solution to meet the problems and improve 
the living conditions of the migrants, means hidden costs which the community 
will pay—disease, illiteracy, lost working time, difficulties in getting and keeping 
workers and reduced prosperity for community. 
Recommendation—X N111 

There is an important place for the private physician and the public health 
personnel on local committees seeking solutions to the problems presented by 
the influx of migrant workers. Good human relations, educational opportunities, 
recreational opportunities and law enforcement are some of the problems which 
bring community committees concerned with migrants into being. Medical 
personnel can contribute to the health of the migrants and the health of the 
community by participating on such committees. 
Conclusion—X XIV 

Migrants do not know where to go to secure service. As the services and sources 
for medical care differ greatly from State to State and even county to county, the 
migrant usually depends on the employer. 
Recommendation—X AIV 

The county medical society should supply each employer of migrant workers 
With a list of physicians who agree to serve the medical needs of workers. In- 
formation should also be provided as to how emergencies are to be met, and 
arrangements made for hospital admissions, Arrangements should be made with 
the employer and other methods utilized so that the migrant worker learns of 
opportunities to protect or improve the health of himself and family, for in- 
stance, the availability of mobile chest X-ray units, the health education material 
on nutrition and child care which are available in Spanish as well as English, 
immunization programs, infant welfare programs. 
Conclusion—X\V 

When working, the migrant laborer is usually able to pay a doctor’s fee. The 
community and the migrants will be best served when migrants are accepted and 
treated as individuals and given neither special privileges nor restrictions. 
Some few migrants carry their own medical and hospital insurance policies. - 
Workmen’s compensation covers workers in canning plants. I’arm workers are 
not included in the compulsory workmen’s compensation program. The migrant 
worker is generally unable to accumulate savings and may present a special 
problem concerning payment of surgical or major medical bills, 
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Recommendation—XXV , 


Employers should encourage workers to buy insurance protection, either as a 
company or employers’ plan or as a voluntary plan for the workers. Where 
there is no insurance plan, arrangements should be made to let the migrant 
make payments for medical care over a period of time. The employer may be 
willing to arrange for payroll deductions or even to guarantee the payment. 
When the nature and type of the illness is so great that it is impossible for 
the migrant to pay or arrange for payment over a period of time, public assist- 
ance medical care should be available without residence qualifications. 


HEALTH RELATING TO HOUSING AND ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Conclusion—X X VI 


The physical and environmental conditions of the agricultural migrant camps 
in which the migrant families live affect not only the health and well-being of 
the migrant workers and their children, but also the health and well-being of 
the local residents in the immediate area. 


Recommendation—XXVI 


Environmental diseases (typhoid fever and diarrheal diseases) can be con- 
trolled by proper environmental sanitary measures. The community should have 
practically no cases of these diseases if health safeguards are maintained. 


Conclusion—X XVIT 


The location of dwellings; adequacy and convenience of water for drinking, 
cooking, bathing, and laundry; garbage and sewage disposal; size and ventila- 
tion of living and sleeping quarters; insect and rodent control are factors which 
contribute to good environmental health. Various standards, which may be used 
as guides, have been developed both at State and National levels. 


Recommendation—X X VIT 


It is urged that persons responsible for developing and revamping housing for 
agricultural migrant workers give consideration to some of the standards which 
have been developed on these points. 

The most recent material, prepared by the President’s Committee on Agricul- 
tural Migrant Labor was released in May 1956 in legislative language. The sub- 
committee on housing has reviewed this material and selected and reworded spe- 
cific items which could be done on a voluntary basis in I!linois. We urge persons 
planning housing facilities to review this material in the appendix so that those 
items which are feasible and desirable may be incorporated in their plans. 


Conclusion—X XVIII 


Standards developed by persons who will use them are more acceptable and 
more timely. 


Recommendation—X XVIII 


The Illinois Canners Association, the Illinois Vegetable Growers Association, 
the Illinois Agricultural Association should take responsibility either separately 
or jointly for developing a set of standards for housing and the environmental 
factors affecting the health of the agricultural migrant worker and his family. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
Conclusion—X XIX 


Diphtheria, whooping cough, tetanus, smallpox, typhoid fever and paralytic 
poliomyelitis are among the diseases that can be prevented. Immunization of 
children of migrants also protects the other children in the community. Infants 
and preschool children are most in need of protection. 


Recommendation—X XIX 


Program for immunization and vaccination may be initiated and carried out 
in a variety of ways. The important thing is that every community in which 
migrants locate should have some plan for these programs. County medical soci- 
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eties, indivianal physicians and public health persannel should initiate the plan- 
ning to develop a program which best fits the needs and is the most practical 
for their county. 


Conclusion—X X X 
In order to enable a child to make the most of his educational opportunities, 


he must be in optimum health. The children of migrants may not have had 
health examinations at their place of residence. 
Recommendation—X XX 

In keeping with the law which states “As soon as practicable, physical exam- 
inations, as prescribed by the superintendent of public instruction with the ad- 
vice and aid of the department of public health, shall be required of all pupils 
in the public elementary and secondary schools, except as hereinafter provided, 
immediately prior to or upon their entrance into the first grade, and not less 
than every fourth year thereafter. Additional health examinations of pupils 
may be required when deemed necessary by the school authorities.” Local 
schools should arrange to meet this requirement or to see that the child’s health 
record shows that such an examination has been given. It is possible that addi- 
tional health examinations may be needed and that correction of defects noted 
should be initiated or completed through use of local resources including the 
medical society. Since many health programs are operative about the time 
school opens, the migrant children should be given equal consideration with the 
resident children. 
Conclusion—X XXI 

Handicapped children need to have special attention. Their wholesome and 
productive futures may depend on care and training during childhood. The di- 
vision of services for crippled children’s program of the University of Illinois 
is one program which is not hindered by residence requirements. The correc- 
tions of crippling conditions, however, is usually a long-term program which 
presents difficulty in administration and followup. 


Recommendation—XAXXI 


Every effort should be made to acquaint employers and other referring per- 
sonnel with the services available for crippled children so that defects may be 
remedied as early as possible. The staff of the division of services for crippled 
children or local public health personnel should make special effort to make 
contacts With major employers of migrants in their districts. Consultant nurses 
of the State department of public health should include responsibility for provid- 
ing information about migrants’ needs and help alert local nurses to the im- 
portance and obligation of including case finding for migrant children in their 
programs. Also, interstate planning for followup on crippled children should be 
initiated. 

This is the responsibility of the State services for crippled children as well as 
State migrant committees. 


Conclusion—X X XII 

Accidents have been shown to be the greatest menace to the younger age groups. 
Accidents in the home and on farms, especially around moving machinery pre- 
domina’ e. 
Recomnreendation—X XXII 

Emnloyers as well as the community should take responsibility for prevention 
of accidents, including a frequent recheck of conditions to learn where new 
danger areas have developed or where previous safeguards do not seem effective. 
Conclusion—XXXIIT 

Dental car is important to good child health. The various pilot projects in 
Illinois on dental care have shown the urgent need for corrective work. 
Recommendation—X XXIII 


In those communities which have dental care programs, adjustments should 
be made so that migrant children may participate. In communities which do not 
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have such programs, school officials, volunteer service agencies, dental societies 
or local public health personnel should take the responsibility of developing a 
dental care program for the children in that aren. 
Conclusion—X X NIV 

Tuberculosis and venereal disease are still major health problems in the United 
States. Tuberculosis is one of the major health problems of the migrants in 
the United States. Facts have been brought to our committee which would 
indicate there are persons with active and serious tuberculosis among. the 
migrants locating in Illinois. At this time there are no statistics in the present 
public health recor.s to show the extent. Neither has there been much effort 
made for case finding. Inclusion of migrants in mobile chest X-ray programs 
has been more by accident than design, and since the cards on which informa- 
tion is recorded do not contain any material which would designate the migrant, 
even the accidental chest X-rays, are swallowed up in the total statistics. 

Cases and suspected cases of a venereal disease, if medically indigent, can 
receive diagnostic and treatment services from the physician of their choice at 
State expense. Information relative to this fee payment plan or any aspect of 
the program for control of venereal diseases can be obtained from any of the 
regional health offices. 


Recommendation—X X XIV 


The Illinois Tuberculosis Association and the division of tuberculosis control 
of State department of public health should initiate an education program and 
suggest plans whereby the migrant worker is included more frequently in the case 
finding program. Provision should be made on the record card as well as in 
the public health statistics for the separate confidential recording of the tuber- 
culosis and venereal disease of migrants so we may determine how serious the 
problems are in Illinois. 

Major employers of migrants should also take initiative to have their migrant 
workers included in screening programs. 

Conclusion—XX XV 

One of the problems has been that no community knows what the migrant 
has received in the way of immunization, case finding, or remedial services. 
Some method of transferable records is needed. Since the routes of the migrants 
are unpredictable, the records will need to be planned so the migrant can trans- 
port them. This means that plans should include a procedure so the migrants 
who possess such records are asked for them at their next place of residence. 
The alternate is education of the migrants so they submit these records without 
request. 


Recommendation—X X XV 


We recommend that a school and health record be adopted by the schools and 
the public health services as a means for providing the migrant with informa- 
tion which would help him obtain the maximum benefit from education and 
health facilities in his next residence as well as eliminate uncertainty and dupli- 
cation for the schools and service organizations. (A sample is included in 
appendix for reference.) Plans should also be made for interstate use of these 
records. The responsibility for initiation of this should come from the State 
health and education officials as well as State migrant committees. As these 
records will receive very hard usage, it is further recommended that considera- 
tion be given to some type of plastic or other durable cover in which they may be 
~arried. 

Conclusion—X XXVI 

Adequate care for mothers,, both before and after delivery should be available 
in the community. Every pregnant woman should be under the care of a 
physician and should receive not only prenatal care, but also at least one post- 
partum examination. 
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Recommendation—XNVNVI 

The public health officials, local physicians and employers should take re- 
sponsibility for evaluating the local need, making plans for providing the service, 
and assuring that information about the available program reaches all those 
who need it. 


Conclusion—N NNVIT 

Good nutrition is a prerequisite for good health for all children. Surveys have 
shown repeatedly that many children habitually subsist on diets that are inade- 
quate. In addition, stress groups, such as pregnant and nursing mothers should 
be given additional assistance and information. 
Recommendation—X XX VII 

Inclusion of migrants in whatever nutrition services are available in the com- 
munity is advisable. These services are primarily educational and are directed 
toward the establishment of sound eating habits and teaching people to select, 
prepare, and consume the right foods in adequate amounts necessary for the 
promotion of good health, growth, and development. 


Conclusion—X XX VIII 


Every community in Illinois has to some degree the services of a public health 
department, which has responsibility for records such as vital statistics and serv- 
ices including control of communicable disease, laboratory service, maternal and 
child health services, chronic disease control, environmental sanitation and 
health education. Many counties are covered by county or multiple county 
health departments. Those which do not have county health departments are 
served by regional health departments administered by the State department of 
public health. To the present, the health of the migrant has not been a major 
concern of these departments. 


Recommendation—X A XVIII 


The State department of public health should make efforts to educate or 
stimulate the publie health personnel in the county and regional offices about the 
need of the agricultural migrant worker in Illinois. 

Citizens and employers, in areas where migrants locate, should include the 
proper public health department in planning for the migrants. Public health of- 
ficials should accept their responsibility for the health of the migrant worker 
as well as the local residents and should take the initiative in acquainting the 
communities with the health needs and problems of the migrants and planning 
with them to solve them. 

PERTAINING TO RECREATION 
Conclusion—NX X XIX 

The problems of migrant people increase as migrants are set apart, considered 
different, or in need of special consideration rather than being thought of and 
accepted as residents. Therefore, first efforts should be to integrate migrant 
children, as much as possible, into the ongoing recreational life of the community. 


Recommendation—XX XIX 


Special migrant committees, representing broad community interests, should 
be formed in local towns to encourage the integration of migrant children. 
These migrant committees should urge the regular youth organizations such as 
the Y’s, Scouts, Rural Youth, 4-H, church youth groups, etec., to make an effort to 
encourage participation of migrant children in the regular activities of their or- 
ganizations. A few migrant children returning to an area year after year, where 
they feel some security, might well be included in regular camping programs. 

Where migrant children are shy and hesitant, the migrant committee should 
encourage special arrangements (such as carrying recreation to the farms) to 
gradually encourage easy participation. 
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Conclusion—X XXX 

Program helps for recreation are available at various State and National 
organization headquarters, such as Girl Scouts or Division of Home Missions of 
the National Council of Churches—for instance, there is much help in the new 
Girl Scout Manual for councils who are making an effort to reach the children 
of migratory workers. 


Recommendation—X X XX 

Youth serving agencies and organizations should contact their national offices 
for help and should assume leadership in adapting their own programs to include 
migrant children as well as migrant leadership. 


Conclusion—X XX XI 

Normal recreation facilities, such as parks, playgrounds, pools, and centers 
are at times not easily available because of policies on residence requirements, 
The basis for these policies is usually that programs are primarily developed for 
and by persons who help pay for them. 


Recommendation—XXXXI 

Since the growers and canners contribute through taxes to the cost of these 
facilities, the community migrant committee should encourage special arrange- 
ments whereby migrant children could be registered as residents at the address 
of the growers for whom they work, thus making available facilities which 
would otherwise be closed to them. Wherever possible, park district boundaries 
should be carefully reexamined with the thought of including more of the rural 
area where migrants are employed. 


Conclusion—X XXXII 

Migrant children are often unaware of recreational opportunities available to 
them as well as methods of registration, times of attendance, and their 
regulations, 


Recommendation—XXXXIT 

A subcommittee of the community migrant committee should be given the task 
of preparing written materials explaining in detail what facilities are available. 
Arrangements should be made for these to be given to the migrants personally 
with some explanation. Attention is called to the flyers prepared for this pur- 
pose in Portage, Wis. 


Conclusion—X X X XIIT 

Migrant teenagers often find themselves in between child and adult program 
ages. Although programs are often carried on for migrant children of pre- 
adolescent age, and for adults, there is seldom any provision made for teenagers. 


Recommendation—X XX XIII 

The department of recreation, Y-Teens, church youth fellowships and all 
others under the trained recreational leadership of the town be urged to not only 
welcome, but encourage the attendance of migrant teenagers. Special parties, 
dances and picnics should be planned cooperatively with them ; with town groups 
going to the camps where migrant young people may be hesitant. 
Conclusion—X XXXIV 

In many camps there is danger of small migrant children when they are taken 
into the fields with working parents. In other situations, older children are 
denied recreation and sometimes even education because they must care for the 
smaller children while parents work. 
Recommendation—X XX XIV 

The Community Migrant Committee or some other local civic organizations 
should give consideration to developing: 
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A. Play schools, organized specifically to care for migrant toddlers and 
small children during the day, thus providing a healthful constructive sub- 
stitute for dangerous hours in the field. 

B. Short term summer schools running for a portion of a day for provid- 
ing constructive and helpful ways in filling long summer hours as well as 
making up schoolwork lost in travel. 

C. Day camp programs in camps where migrant children are present. 
These should follow much the same plan as day camps for other children, 
except that activities and crafts should be geared to their needs and 
interests. 


Conclusion—X XX XV 


If migrant children are to grow into an appreciation of the constructive use of 
family time, they should have the example of the constructive use of leisure. The 
possibilities of constructive family activities are often lacking in migrant camps. 


Recommendation—X XX XV 


Along with the children’s program, there should be planned approach to the 
parents so that they might be provided with group activities furnishing both re- 
creation and training in the use of manual skills (sewing and craft classes, etc.). 
There might also be a recreational program of movies for the parents which will 
include adult education subjects on health, housing, the use of leisure, under- 
standing of children, ete. which would, in turn, help them in their guidance of 
the children in their family. 


Conclusion—X XXXVI 


The natural curiosity of children makes proximity to machinery, trucks, and 
unattended storage buildings not only extremely dangerous to them, but a 
nuisance value to the employers and workers, and a source of anxiety to the 
working parent. A recreational area, with some durable play equipment located 
near the housing units, helps to minimize this. 


Recommendation—XAAXXVI 


Employers should give consideration to including a play area in plans for hous- 
ing for migrant families. 
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Mrs. Green. You said Mr. Reuben Johnson represents the Farmers 
Union ? 

Mr. McCorp. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. Do we have statements from the other two large farm 
organizations, the Grange or the Farm Bureau ? 

Mr. McCorp. No. The Farm Bureau was advised of the hearings 
and Mr. Trigg of their Washington office reported that the Farm 
Bureau Federation has no policy on this legislation and did not 
choose to testify. 

Mrs. Green. Very well. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 13, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTion AND Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, the Honorable Cleveland M. Bailey, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Thompson, of New Jersey, and 
Frelinghuysen. 

Also present : R. E. McCord, clerk, Subcommittee on General Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. THompson. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Our first witness today is our friend and distinguished former 
colleague, Andrew J. Biemiller, of the AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Biemiller, you may proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Bremer. My name is Andrew J. Biemiller and I am director 
of the department of legislation of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The AFL-CIO appreciates this opportunity to present its views in 
support of the migrant education bills which are before this com- 
mittee. 

Over 130 years ago American trade unions began their fight for 
free public schools. Under the page 1 masthead of the labor news- 
papers in those early days appeared the slogan: “Equal, universal 
education.” It is in support of this same principle that we appear 
here today. 

While the public school system has spread to every part of our land, 
its opportunities have not, as a practical matter, spread to children of 
migrant workers. Since this was true a generation ago the present 
migrant farmworkers are seriously hampered by ignorance. Since 
it is still true their children are continuing in ignorance. 

This is a waste too costly to be borne, too costly in human terms and 
too costly in economic terms. 

During the last century the labor movement worked to get children 
out of the mills and mines and into school. In the 20th century 
America is overdue in getting children out of the fields of industrial 
agriculture and into school. Both H.R. 10378 to help the children 
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and H.R. 10379 to help their parents would aid in getting this job 
done. 

It is precisely because of the migratory and interstate nature of 
much seasonal, agricultural labor, and because the children travel 
with their parents that this problem is so great. For the same reason 
this is, uniquely, a responsibility of the Federal Government. Here 
is a national problem susceptible only of a national solution. 

The needs of migrant agricultural workers are, of course, many. 
It was most encouraging that the recent White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, composed of over 7,000 participants from 
various walks of life in all parts of the Nation, recommended legis- 
lative action to aid migrant agricultural workers. You will recall 
that the Conference: 

Urged extension of coverage and limiting exemptions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to cover these workers for purposes of minimum 
wage and child labor; 

Recommended improved Federal and State laws, and better enforce- 
ment of these laws for registration of crew leaders and for better 
housing codes; and 

Called for extension of both the workmen’s compensation and unem- 
ployment insurance laws of the States to farmworkers. 

The great interest in this question is clearly because of the great 
need which is so apparent. In education of migrants and their fami- 
lies the need is especially clear. 

In States which have tens of thousands of migrants annually, at 
peak season, the need is greatest but practically all States have the 
problem in some degree. In essence the issue is whether we want to 
provide children of migrant farmworkers the educational standard 
we provide other children. We are not now providing it. Not only 
do these children sutfer from poverty, inadequate housing, and sani- 
tary facilities, and poor health, but they feel no role in their tem- 
porary communities. The U.S. Office of Education has reported 
that they have the highest degree of illiteracy of any group in the 
Nation. 

A Columbia University research project by Eli Ginzberg and 
Douglas Bray in 1953 reported: 

The obstacles to school attendance for these children are almost insurmount- 
able. The migrant family leaves home before the end of the school year and 
returns after the beginning. Even if children were to attend school while the 
family is away from home, travel time and constant changing of schools would 
have a serious effect upon the efficacy of instruction. In any case they rarely 
attend school when outside their home State, and frequently are absent when 
at home. 

The fact is that many of the children are not in class because they 
are working alongside their parents in the fields. Every year investi- 
gators of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the 
U.S. Department of Labor find several thousand children under 16 
years of age working during school hours on farms producing food 
and fiber which goes into interstate commerce. 

During the 1958 fiscal year wage and hour inspectors found 4,491 
children (over 3,000 of them under 14 years of age) illegally work- 
ing in the fields. There are, in addition, major loopholes through 
which agricultural businesses exploit these children. For one thing 
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the Fair Labor Standards Act does not apply to agricultural work 
done during summer vacation. Another problem is that the vacation 
does not even have to be in the summer. Where the State, like the 
Federal law, limits agricultural child labor during school hours, the 
vrowers simply cause the schools to close—under the title of a “crop 
vacation” or some such name. Nearly half a million work in the 
fields legally due to the inadequacy of the Federal and State laws. 
Most of the State regulations are inadequate and 20 States have 
absolutely no minimum age whatsoever for work in agriculture. 

Even where there is every effort to provide schooling for the chil- 
dren of the migrant the problem is great. When a large number 
of migrant children appear on the scene, the local system must 
stretch its staff and facilities severely, or simply treat the school as 
a custodial rather than an educational institution. A closely related 
problem is that of the attitude of the migrant parent toward educa- 
tion. Having had little or no schooling himself, he places little 
value on learning and may actually discourage the child’s participa- 
tion in some cases, 

The bills before this committee are limited to education. While 
this will not solve the exploitation of farmworkers or their children 
they will be an important first step. They will provide at least that 
minimum educational opportunity which we have a right to require 
for each American child. H.R. 10378 is well conceived to provide 
practical and prompt help to the local school districts in education of 
these children. H.R. 10379 is of equal importance because of the suc- 
cess of the former bill may depend in part on enactment of the latter. 
Not only must further education lag be precluded but the existing lag 
must be decreased as far as possible. We owe this to those who pro- 
duce much of our food and fiber. 

Migratory agricultural workers give much. They labor in heat 
and cold, in dust or in rain. Our social standards and labor standards 
legislation for the most part excludes them. They and their children 
should not be asked to additionally subsidize our economy by their 
ignorance. The United States has the duty to help provide educa- 
tional opportunity for these good workers and their children. These 
bills present the Congress another chance to further open the freedom 
of opportunity of which America is so rightly proud. 

We are gratified to note, in these bills, specific recognition of the 
primary responsibility and role of the States and local communities 
in education. We are satisfied that these bills will leave undisturbed 
the existing local control of education. 

H.R. 10379 takes on special value in view of the youth of many of 
the adult migrants. A goodly percentage of these workers are be- 
tween 18 and 30, with most of their lives and most of their careers as 
parents ahead of them. Accordingly they and their children and the 
Nation will particularly benefit from this particular adult education 
effort. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. I have no comment except to thank Mr. Biemiller, 
and to say that as usual his statement is a very sound and a very good 
one, 
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I hope that before time runs out on us we have an opportunity to 
take some action in this area because I feel it is very badly needed. 

Mr. Bremitter. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Biemiller, I regret very much I was slightly be- 
hind time. 

Let me thank you very much for your statement. We have an im- 
portant problem in this field of migrant workers. We are sure your 
presentation will contribute in the consideration of this bill. 

The gentleman from New Jersey referred to the possibility of time 
getting late. That is true, but my subcommittee does not have too 
much legislation ahead of it and we may yet get an opportunity to 
prepare the necessary legislation in this field. 

Let me thank you again for your appearance. 

Mr. Bremitter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartey. The committee will now hear from William L. Batt, 
Jr., secretary, labor and industry, State of Pennsylvania. 

Please proceed with your presentation in any way you wish, Mr. 


Batt. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. BATT, JR., SECRETARY OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Barr. I am William L. Batt, Jr., secretary of labor and indus- 
try, speaking for myself and for Governor Lawrence and the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

We would like to thank the subcommittee and its distainguished 
chairman, Congressman Bailey, of West Virginia, for this opportu- 
nity to present Pennsylvania’s position on this enormously important 
need for improved educational opportunities for the children of mi- 
grant farmworkers. 

Congressman Bailey, we have had some interesting experience with 
migrant child education in Pennsylvania. Despite the fact there has 
been no Federal appropriation and we have not succeeded in getting 
through our own State legislature any State appropriations, we have 
had for the past 4 years a school in Potter County, which is where 
most of our migrant families are centered, along the New York line, 
a school subsidized by private foundations, various national founda- 
tions, and by the Steelworkers Union, which has filled some of this 
gap and from which we have gotten some fascinating experience that 
I think will be perhaps of interest to the committee. 

In Pennsylvania we estimate that some 800 to 1,000 of these migrant 
children have been accompanying the approximately 7,000 to 8,000 
migrants who presently come into our State each year to help harvest 
our crops. Of course, they are only supplementary, supplementing 
the 30,000 to 35,000 Pennsylvanians who work in seasonal agriculture. 

Nationwide there are some 200,000 to 300,000 children of migrant 
farmworkers, according to the findings of the U.S. Senate subcom- 
mittee, and most of them are 1 to 4 years behind in their scholastic 
achievements. 

Some migrant children attend school no more than 3 or 4 months 
out of the year. This is because the local school districts often do not 
have money to accommodate the children. They are on back roads 
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and often forgotten. Local school districts do not have funds for 
summer schools for these children, and also there is the feeling they 
are transients and do not belong to the State where they spend most 
of their lives. They are really stateless people. 

Some four or five States, including New Jersey, New York, Oregon, 
and Ohio, have appropriated funds for summer schools. In several 
other States we have had private funds. Colorado has been one and 
our State has been another. 

Mrs. Louisa Rossiter Shotwell in her recent book “This Is the Mi- 
grant” tells a fascinating story. I would like to quote a couple para- 
graphs from that. She writes: 

Not long ago four identical letters arrived on a desk in the U.S. Office of 
Education. They came from a school superintendent, and one was addressed to 
a Senator, one to a Congressman, one to the Chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Migratory Labor, and one to the Office of Education. Bureauc- 
racy was working and the first three had been duly sent over to the Office 
of Education. The superintendent explained that his school had a registration 
of 2,700 children, 1,300 of them were migrants who came in after school had 
been going for 7 weeks; none stayed to finish out the term. Most of them called 
this city home. “It is all we can do to educate our own children,” he continued. 
“We feel we should be entitled to some aid the same as Army posts. It appears 
we are educating children for other States at our expense.” 

H.R. 9872, sponsored by Representative Edith Green and H.R. 
10378, its companion bill S. 2864, sponsored by Representative Bailey 
and Senator Williams, would fill this need. 

I would like to point out, too, that a similar educational program 

is provided for in title 4 of the omnibus farm labor bill, H.R, 11547, 
which was recently introduced by Congressman Walter, of Penn- 
sylvania. 
"In passing I am proud to report that the Pennsylvania Legislature 
did recognize the need for outside financial assistance for the school 
districts of the youngsters in their past school year by agreeing to 
reimburse the school districts at the rate of $1 a day over and above 
the regular reimbursement for these extra expenses incurred. 

This is a step in the right direction, of course, but in addition it 
appears reasonable to expect that additional funds might be made 
available from the Federal Government because migrants are almost 
entirely interstate workers who are essential to the Nation’s agri- 
cultural economy. 

In view of this interstate character of the problem this seems to 
us it would amply justify Federal appropriations to educate these 
children. 

Prompt passage of this migrant child education bill is therefore 
strongly recommended. 

We would like to point out something further. You cannot divorce 
the problems of education and child care and child labor, and, indeed, 
the problems of minimum wages and the entire working conditions of 
these youngsters and their parents. 

To illustrate this intimate relationship, it has been our experience 
in this Potter County, Pa., area, that the single most important factor 
in helping to eliminate child labor among agricultural migrants has 
been our migrant child summer school. 
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Quoting from a recent statement before Senator Williams’ sub- 
committee by the director of our school, Dr. Mann, he said: 

Child labor is common among migrants. For example, we found 14 children 
in a crew ranging in age from a few months to 12 years, who were taken to 
the bean fields daily. Children from 5 years of age were found picking beans. 
They left the camp at 5:30 a.m. without breakfast and frequently did not 
return until 8 p.m. If we tried to enroll such children in our summer school, 
the crew leader would say, “Everyone I carry up here has got to pull his own 
freight.” We also found instances where arrangements were made by the crew 
leader and parents in Florida to send the children without the parents for the 
Sole purpose of working and earning pay. 

This shocked me when I first heard of it. 

For the preschool children it seems to us there should be adequate 
child care facilities. Otherwise they are taken to the fields or left 
unsupervised in the camps and one is almost as bad as the other. 

Although Federal funds are available for this purpose, the law pro 
viding the funds does not specifically mention migrant children. As 
a result there are only about four States which actually use this HEW 
money provided by the Congress for child care services for these mi- 
grant children. 

Again the feeling is that they are not our children. We think this 
could be obviated by Congress requiring in the law, which it does not 
now require, that these children care funds provided by the Congress 
be used for taking care of these youngsters of preschool age. 

Secondly, we feel that we ought to have protective child labor legis- 
lation because experience shows that unless prohibited by law there 
are those who exploit young children by working them in fields at low 
wages. 

This could be accomplished by extending the child law provisions 
of the Welfare Act and then barring 

Mr. Battery. Does the Fair Labor Standards Act have regulations 
as to the age at which they are forbidden to work? 

Mr. Barr. I don’t understand, sir. 

Mr. Baitey. You suggest we should include these farm labor groups 
under the Minimum Wage Law. Of what advantage would that be? 

Mr. Barr. It would provide the same advantages they have in New 
York and in New Jersey, and in those few States which now prohibit 
the use of child labor in commercial agriculture. 

Our State never has seen fit todoso. Our legislature never has seen 
fit to do so. 

In New York and New Jersey they do not permit child labor in 
agriculture. 

The Federal Government does prohibit it but only when the school 
is in session, so there is no protection for the kids in the summer 
months as far as the Federal Government is concerned. 

This seems to us to be a major oversight. If we wait for the State 
legislatures to pass such legislation we will be waiting to the year 2000. 

Mr. Battey. Would you consider it advisable that the committee 
prepare legislation in this field and put some provision in this legis- 
lation ? 

Mr. Barr. It would be most worthwhile if the committee were either 
to include it in this legislation or in a separate legislation. You would 
be much more expert in the mechanics of it. 
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Senator McNamara has introduced a bill on the Senate side which 
would accomplish that, and so has Congressman Walter. He has in- 
cluded that in his omnibus farm labor bill, H.R. 11547. 

Mr. Batrey. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Barr. The O’Hara bill, as well as the McNamara bill, would 
also extend child labor coverage to commercial agriculture. 

Again one is not useful without the other, Let me give you a case 
in point. In New York State, it just so happens that down on the 
Pennsylvania line they have no adequate child care and education 
facilities, although they do in other parts of New York State. 

Asa result we find that many of these youngsters are prohibited by 
law from going to the fields under the age of 14, but they have no 
other provisions to take care of them, so you need not only a child 
labor ow prohibiting the use of youngsters in commercial agricul- 
ture but you need adequate provision ‘for child care up to the age 
of 5 and for education beyond the age of 5 so there is an adequate 
alternative for these youngsters in lieu of a State law which we do not 
have. 

As I say, we have had this school, and the report of our school in 
Potter County is that the school has been the single most important 
factor in the elimination of child labor among agricultural migrants. 

This is an alternative that the kids and families prefer. It is an 
alternative that the crew leaders and farmers are very happy with, 
with a few exceptions such as I have noted. 

Why are these kids working? They are not working because their 
parents are any less socially minded than any other parents but it 
is because of this enormous pressure on the families to supplement 
their income. 

I remember up in the fields in Potter County this past summer meet- 
ing a family named Clague, a Negro family from Florida. They had 
two youngsters who had been to our school. They were not that day. 

I asked them why they were not in school, One was about 7 and 
one about 9. They explained that Mrs. Clague had been in Pua hos- 
pital having another baby, they had run up a bill of $100, and they had 
to get all the kids who were of picking age out in the fields to try 
to pay that bill. 

This was about 3:30 in the afternoon. They had picked 47 baskets 
of beans at 25 cents each for a gross pay of $15.50 before deductions. 
They would be wor king until 8 30 that night. These kids were work- 
ing and working hard. There is no law against it. 

Ten miles away, in New York State, there is a law against it, 
However, in that section of New York State they have no provision 
for the kids, so they are left and have nothing to do but hang around 
the camp. 

We took some of the New York kids into our schools this past year, 
so you need the combination of the day care center, the school, the 
child labor law, and adequate minimum wages. 

As you know, we do guarantee a minimum wage to people we im- 
port from the British West Indies and citizen workers who come in 
from Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Battery. The minimum wage law exempts all agricultural 
activity. 
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Mr. Barr. That isa terrible shortcoming. 

Mr. Barter. We have the minimum wage law up for consideration 
at the next regular meeting of the full committee. Would you sug- 
gest we try to put commercial agriculture under the minimum wage 
law ? 

Mr. Barr. I would strongly recommend that you try and amend 
that by putting something ‘like the language in the Roosevelt bill, 
which Senator McNamara has introduced in the Senate, to include 
commercial agriculture in the minimum wage law. We do this, as 
I say, for the | imported foreign workers whom we bring in from the 
British West Indies and from Mexico. We do it for the Puerto Ricans. 

I say we do it—it is the Government of West Indies and the Gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico which insists on that. The wage is 80 cents 
on the insistence of the labor director in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. THomrson. What is it for West Indies? 

Mr. Barr. Last year it was 75 cents. Not only is it a minimum wage 
but also they guarantee a minimum number of hours of work in a 
month. In other words, we would not recommend that you penalize 
employers for payment of overtime over 40 hours because the problem 
is not to limit work to 40 hours a week but to get enough work in the 
course of a month so that they are able to earn an adequate income. 

Under the Puerto Rican contract, which has worked well in your 
State and in ours, Mr. Thompson, they guarantee 160 hours work a 
month at a minimum wage of 80 cents an hour. so that if due to rain, 
crop failure, or some other factor, the workers are not able to get 
40 hours work a week, they are paid for 40 hours work a week. 

Mr. Tuomeson. I understand that there are States in this area on a 
relative basis which are quite progressive. 

I went out to see some of these people working last summer. I 
guess I just don’t have a very strong stomach—TI couldn’t stand it. 

If our conditions are good I just couldn't bear to see the bad ones. 

You describe those two little boys working and the amount of 
work they did in a day. In order to amend the Minimum Wage Act 
to include commercial agriculture we have to work harder around here 
than all of those farm families put together, and there would be 
some blood spilled because you cannot touch agriculture in this way 
in certain areas. We can try. 

I don’t mind being a Don Quixote. TI am always willing to try. 
Our battles here are sometimes long and bloody ones. 

IT think to amend the minimum wage law to rectify this situation 
would be a marvelous thing but virtually impossible of achievement. 

Mr. Barry. In the Minimum W age Act of 1950, and again in 1955, 
T raised the question of bringing a “large group of our agricultural 
industry under the minimum wage. I did it largely on the ground 
that some 3,200 large farm operations in the Nation at that time were 
driving the ordinary farmer out of business because of their mass 
production. Their operations were carried on largely by mechanical 
equipment and there was practically no ordinary farm operation such 
as we had on an ordinary farm. 

I lost the amendment that I offered for the bill but I have not been 
satisfied. I still think we should try to regulate particularly all com- 
mercial farm activity in order to protect the American farmer from 
being driven out. 
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There have been millions of them, about 4 million of them in the 
last 10 years, who quit farming. We have less farmers than they 
had and that is because they cannot meet the competition of these 
highly organized mass production groups. 

If we take any action on minimum wage I will make an effort to 
put something in the legislation this time. 

Mr. Barr. Sir, again you know the realities of life here. Is it not 
possible to make a fight on minimum wage on the ground that after 
ull this is something the Mexican Government does for its people, 
a half million of them. The Puerto Rican government insists upon 
it for its people. I do not know the total number of Puerto Ricans, 
but you bring more into New Jersey than any other State of the 
Union; 50,000 must be brought. in every year. The British West In- 
dian Government does it for its people. Can we do less for our 
people ? 

Mr. 'Troomrson. Of course not. I think the suggestion has over- 
whelming merit. I certainly will support my distinguished chair- 
man and friend, Mr. Bailey, in his efforts. I believe a majority of 
this committee will, The fight is on the floor, if we are lucky enough 
to get to the floor. 

Mr. Barr. I would hope it is the kind of fight you could make 
every year. It is easy to urge other people to fight. I would hope 
that maybe over 5 years you may get it. ; 

Mr. Bartey. Mr. Batt, what is the average wage paid those mi- 
grant workers in Potter County that you have been discussing? How 
far is it off the minimum wage / 

Mr. Barr. In this area they are probably making about 75 cents 
an hour, but they have no guarantees. 

Mr. Bartey. Our minimum wage is a dollar an hour. 

Mr. Barr. I thought you meant off the minimum wage of the 
Puerto Ricans. They were making a minimum of about 75 cents an 
hour for the hours they were working, but they had no guarantee of 
any hours worked per month. 

Mr. Battery. The question was directed at that group of your mi- 
grant workers, native Americans, who come up from Florida and 
follow the season. i ee 

Mr. Barr. The ones that follow the crops, we do nothing for them. 
They are the excluded Americans, as Secretary Mitchell said. They 
have no protect om with the exception of social security, which cov- 

‘age is most inadequate. - 
Oe beau On the question of social security, at least the New 
Jersev Farm Bureau comes whining to us complaining about the over- 
whelming amount of work and the difficulties involved in keeping 
records. They ask us to make some different sort of arrangement for 
them. Obviously, not many of us pay any attention to it. 

Mr. Barr. I would hope this battle could be fought. I think prob- 
ably the initial error was made back in 1937 when we had the agri- 
cultural exemption. I think the needs of the farm worker are dif- 
ferent in the respect that what he needs is not a maximum number of 
hours but a minimum number of hours because their work may bunch 
up when the crop is due for picking. These proposed bills have been 
criticized by the Farm Bureau, I think with some merit, in that they 
do have the traditional time and a half for overtime. I believe that 
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should come out. We so recommended that to the sponsors of the bills. 
We should try to get in the 160-hour guarantee to try to get their in- 
come up, which is what they want. 

If the crops are all for picking in a 7-day week, 1 week, they want 
to work that 7 days, and the next week they may work 3 or 4 or none. 

Mr. Tuompson. You feel the impact of the time and a half would 
be too great ? 

Mr. Barr. The impact of time and a half would be too great because 
the proposals put in by Representative O’Hara and Senator Me- 
Namara have proposed time and a half for overtime and they propose 
the minimum should go to a dollar and eventually, if you succeed to 
getting the minimum to $1.15, then to $1.25. Then time and a half, 
as the Farm Bureau claims, that would put the income up to $1.87. 
This is manifestly too high for most farmers to pay and make out. 

Mr. Battery. I am advised by the staff member that Public Law 78 
will be up for reenactment. That is the Mexican program. I have 
opposed that legislation all the years I have been in the Congress on 
the ground that they exempt those Mexican workers from payment of 
income taxes, they exempt them from social security. I consider that 
a direct subsidy to the Texas or Arizona farmer who brings those 
Mexicans in. I object on the ground that nothing is done about this, 
for instance: Suppose a Texas farmer has a contract and brings in 50 
of them to work on his cotton plantation. No attention is paid to 
them. Say they leave, run away from their contract. They turn up in 
the Northern States working as railroad maintenance people, in the 
country illegally. They are not exactly wetbacks because they came 
in in a legal way under this contract, but they leave the contract and 
run at large over the country. If one gets ill, he must be taken care 
of if he does not have money to support himself, and most of them 
do not. They are public charges. 

I am going to insist on some changes being made in that legislation, 
if possible. 

Mr. Barr. I hope you do. This depresses wages in another way, 
which you may not be aware of, even as far east as your State, Mr. 
Thompson, and mine. That contract provides a minimum wage of 
50 cents an hour, brings in a half million people, and they pick to- 
matoes at 50 cents an hour and compete against tomatogrowers in 
southern Jersey and Pennsylvania who have to pay their laborers 75 
and 80 cents an hour. 

Mr. Barter. The matter was brought forcibly to my attention. We 
were constructing a huge reservoir in my district, and we had to re- 
locate 13 miles of the tracks of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. We 
let a contract to the W. A. Smith Co. of Kansas City, Mo. They 
brought in 16 Mexicans into an area where there were a thousand 
people begging for jobs. 

Mr. Barr. This is carrying coals to Newcastle. 

Mr. THompson. I understand since the presidential primary it is 
no longer a depressed area. They spent so much money down there. 

Mr. Battey. That is unnecessary. 

Mr. Barr. These workers were brought into Georgia to pick peaches, 
of all the ironic things. This competition of 50-cent labor is picking 
tomatoes in the Southwestern States and turning that into puree and 
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shipping it into Pennsy'vania to the Campbell Soup Co. in New Jersey 
at a price lower than you can grow tomatoes next door to the Camp- 
bell Soup Co. and ship them in and putting people out of the tomato 
growing business in West Chester County, Pa., and in the southern 
Jersey area, 

Mr. Tuomeson. I am quite aware of that. 

Mr. Barr. A very good case can be made that the farmers in this 
area ought to object just as strenuously as any of us. 

Mr. Battry. To go back to the contract I was speaking about, I 
sent an inspector from the Labor Department over. He found that 
9 out of those 16 Mexicans were in this country illegally and they 
turned them over to the Immigration Department for deportation. 
Six of them qualified by having made application at one time for 
citizenship papers. 

Mr. Bait. You made the case very strongly. 

Mr. Baitey. We better get back on the regular order of business. 

Mr. Barr. The fourth point is the collective bargaining rights for 
farmworkers, which are denied farmworkers, unlike every other 
worker in our society, which would be provided them under the Walter 
bill. 

The fifth point I wanted to make was the proposal for Federal 
loans for improving migrant camps, which was included in the 
Williams bill in the Senate, S. 2928, was included in the Rogers bill 
here in the last session of the House but did not get in the bill as it 
finally passed the House, it went into the omnibus bill. 

I would like to commend your State, Mr. Thompson, on the tre- 
mendous headway they have made in improving housing in New 
Jersey for migrant workers. This reflects on living standards for the 
children. 

Federal and State welfare and health services for migrants, of 
course, are importnat. Highway rest stops are also provided for in 
the Walter bill, which the Bureau of Employment Security might 
logically do. 

The eighth point we want to make is the importance of Federal 
registration of crew leaders because one of the basic evils in this is 
the exploitation of southern Negro workers by crew leaders of their 
own race, not a majority, certainly, but a minority. Bills have been 
introduced by both the administration and others, Congressman 
Kearns, Senator Javits, and Senator Williams, which would require 
Federal registration and regulation of crew leaders. 

The Walter bill has another small provision, which seems to us 
very important, which is for the provision of a Federal Bureau of 
Migratory Labor in the U.S. Department of Labor so you can put 
your finger on somebody and say, “You, sir, are responsible for im- 
proving the levels of migratory labor in the United States.” 

I would like to conclude by saying the improvement of educational 
opportunities for our Nation’s several hundred thousand migrant 
children seems to us absolutely basic. Favoring such improvement 
are a significant number of farm, civic, church, school, and /abor 
groups who have gone on record, as did the American Farm Bureau 
recently in a newsletter to its State affiliates, recommending, among 
other things, that consideration be given to assuring the availability 
of local school facilities for children of migratory farmworkers. 
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Certainly, we must do this, that is, assure adequate school facilities 
for migrant children. We cannot in good conscience continue to stand 
idly by and allow the present problems of adult migrants to be in- 
flicted upon still another generation. It seems to us that adequate 
education for the youngsters in America’s migrant streams will do 
more than anything else to help there families break their pattern of 
poverty. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity. 

Mr. Tuomeson. The Chairman has been called on another matter. 
I am sure I reflect his thinking when I say that yours is a perfectly 
splendid statement, and I wish we had more people of the caliber of 
you and the other witnesses here today to testify on legislation. 

You obviously know it and feel very deeply the need to rectify the 
situation and provide the educational facilities so terribly needed by 
these children. 

Mr. Barr. As you say, Congressman Thompson, all you have to do 
expose yourself to it and you come back with the same feeling. 

Mr. Tuompson. Quite so. 

Mr. Barr. It would be of interest to the committee, I believe, to 
present this. We havea brief report by the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity called Childhood Does Not Wait, a report on the school for 
migrant children, summer, 1959, Potter County, Pa. It might be of 
interest to you. 

Mr. Tuompson. I ask unanimous consent that that report be included 
in the record following Mr. Batt’s statement. 

Mr. Battery. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

There are a few questions the Chair would like to ask in the way 
of clarifying questions. This school you are operating in Potter 
County is privately supported. Your State has not made appropria- 
tions, like some of the surrounding States, for carrying on these 
schools? 

Mr. Barr. No, sir; Governor Lawrence asked that the legislature 
pass an appropriation last session, the first time the bill has been 
actually introduced, providing for funds. We did not succeed in 
passing it. We hope we will have better luck next year. At the 
moment we are trying to collect private funds to make sure this school 
continues. 

Mr. Battery. What portion of your State is concerned in this mat- 
ter? In other words, Pennsylvania has farming areas and it also has 
industry. Just about how many counties would be affected in your 
State ? 

Mr. Barr. We use migrants all along the Maryland border, up 
along the New Jersey border, and in two counties on the New York 
border. I would guess something in the neighborhood of 15 out of 
our 67 counties are concerned. We are not enormous users of migrant 
labor like New Jersey and New York. We use about 10,000 all told. 
New Jersey uses about 25,000. New York uses about 35,000. 

Of course, we are very small in the East compared to Texas and 
California. Speaking of Texas, I do want to bring this to your atten- 
tion, which you might not be familiar with. The Commissioner of 
Labor of Texas, my opposite number in the Texas State government, 
has told me he is satisfied that there is adequate labor in Texas to 
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perform all their agricultural requirements without any importation 
of Mexican labor. 

Mr. Tompson. In other words, the importation is done for eco- 
nomic reasons, largely 4 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. If there were a minimum wage that would 
attract workers who are there, there is no doubt in his mind that they 
would not need any imported labor. 

Some 60 percent or 65 percent of the imported labor, as you know, 
is used to pick crops which the Federal Government has to buy be- 
cause they are in surplus, which is kind of nonsense. 

The importation of this mass of 50-cent labor has two effects: one, 
we have received a good deal of evidence—I serve on the National 
Committee on Migrant Labor, with a number of other much more 
distinguished people—we received evidence of the fact that it drives 
down the wages of Texas Mexicans, citizens of the United States, to 
40 and 45 cents an hour if they work in agriculture, and it forces 
outmigration of thousands of others up to Arkansas and Michigan 
and Ohio and through the Central States, and we get some in the 
East. As a matter of fact, a large number migrate to Florida, a large 
number migrate to the East to get work. 

This is really for primarily economic reasons. We favor very much 
the proposal that was introduced, H.R. 11211, the McGovern bill, 
which would follow the recommendations of Secretary Mitchell’s 
advisory committee and gradually taper this supply off. 

Mr. Baitey. You would not suggest that we kill Public Law 78 
outright / 

Mr. Barr. I would not be averse to it at all myself, but I think 
Congressman McGovern’s proposal has probably been more carefully 
thought out and would be economically feasible without too much of 
a wrench to the agricultural industry of the west coast. 

Mr. Battery. I think it would be interesting for the witness to know 
that the farm bloc is not nearly so strong in Congress as it was 10 
years ago. It took me 3 years to beat them on a proposition of having 
wheat processed into flour and corn processed into meal for distribu- 
tion to the unemployed throughout the Nation. It took 3 years, three 
separate bills, before we succeeded. 

It is quite a battle to win any concessions from that bloc, but this 
Was just so unusual a situation that we succeeded in breaking them up. 
They are quarrelling among themselves right now, so we might be 
able to get some concessions. 

Mr. Barr. I think you and Congressman Thompson and your as- 
sociates on the committee are certainly to be commended—lI say this 
sincerely—for taking this particular bull by the horns. These are the 
forgotten people. They do not vote. Their needs are as desperate 
as any Americans in our whole Nation. We feel they not only under- 
cut labor standards of all our workers, but if you want to start a war 
on poverty, there is no better place to begin. With the next genera- 
tion isa grand way to get it underway. 

Mr. Battey. Let me thank you on behalf of the subcommittee and 
commend you for your excellent presentation. You have brought up 
angles of this problem that I am sure had not occurred to members 
of the committee from previous testimony. 


55908—-60——_12 
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Mr. Barr. Thank you, sir. I hope you have some luck with it. We 
offer the cooperation and help of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in any way we can in the task you have undertaken. 

Mr. Baitey. Thank you. We shall avail ourselves of that help. 

(The document previously referred to, entitled “Childhood Does 
Not Wait,” follows :) 


CHILDHOOD DOES NOT WAIT 
REPORT ON THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 


Ulysses, Potter County, Pa., July 18—Aug. 21, 1959; coordinator: Dr. Frank A. 
Mann, professor of education and psychology, State Teachers College at 
Towson, Md. 

SUMMARY OF REPORT 


For whom.—Children of migratory agricultural workers—southern Negro. 

Where.—Ulysses, Potter County, Pa. 

Dates.—July 13-August 21, 1959. 

Why.—At least 59 percent of the children were academically retarded because 
of irregular school attendance. 

Administration.—Through the College of Education and Continuing Education 
Services of the Pennsylvania State University. 

Sponsored by.—Governor’s Committee on Migratory Labor, Hon. William L. 
Batt, Jr., chairman. 

Budget.—$8,000. 

Financed through.—National Committee on Employment of Youth of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee; the Jacob R. Schiff Fund; the Lucius and Eva 
Eastman Foundation; a gift frorm the United Steelworkers of America. 

Enroliment.—Total enrollment 74 ; average attendance 39. 

Results.—Significant academic, social, and emotional gains for those who were 
in attendance for more than a few days. 


FOREWORD 


The Governor’s committee on migratory labor and myself, as chairman, ex- 
tend heartfelt appreciation to all those who labored so diligently to make the 
Potter County summer school for migrant children such a success again. 

This single school is literally an island of hope for these “children of mis- 
fortune” who often live in a sea of despair. Here at least, in Potter County 
migrant children no longer need go into the fields each day with their parents or 
be left behind in labor camps without proper supervision. Here, instead, this 
summer school affords migrant children whose schooling is frequently inter- 
rupted by travel, the opportunity to become better prepared to resume class- 
room work during the regular term. 

There is, however, one shadow that falls across the mind as we observe these 
bright smiling faces of innocent youth so earnestly engaged in education and 
supervised recreation. 

Will their awakening talents and abilities be further developed, to become 
fully useful to both themselves and our Nation, or will they once more be cast 
aside? 

Will these bright, smiling faces of youth become the sullen disappointed faces 
of our future migrant adult work force? 

What happened to the bright smiling faces of the youth of the last generation 
who became our present migrant work force? For this to happen still again 
seemingly is a terrible wastage of human resources. 

We must continue our overall efforts. We must endeavor to find the way 
to assure decent working and living conditions for all migrants, both adult 
and child. If we do not find the way, then what has been accomplished by the 
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Potter County summer school and similar pilot projects will have, for all intents 
and purposes, been accomplished in vain. 
WILLIAM L. BATT, Jr., 
Secretary of Labor and Industry, 
Chairman of the Governor’s Committee on Migratory Labor. 
NOVEMBER 23, 1959. 
I, INTRODUCTION 
Previous projects 

The 1959 School for Migrant Children represents the fourth project of its kind 
in Pennsylvania, All four have been operated in Potter County and administered 
through the Pennsylvania State Univerity College of Education. 

In 1955, Dr. Joseph Alessandro of the department of elementary education 
directed the project, while for 1957, 1958, and 1959, Dr. Frank A. Maun, professor 
of education and psychology, State Teachers College at Towson, Md., served 
as coordinator. 

Kach of these special summer schools has been described in detailed reports 
previously published by the Pennsylvania State University College of Educa- 
tion. 

Having evolved from a situation in which the mere organization and opera- 
tion of a summer school for migrant children presented many challenges which 
have been successfully met over the past Several years, the school has emphasized 
continuous improvement in the quality of experience offered the children. 

It has been demonstrated adequately that such schools are both practicable and 
valuable. The remaining challenges, as the staff has become aware of them, are 
discussed elsewhere in this report. 


Migratory agricultural workers in Potter County 


Primarily an agricultural community with a population of approximately 
18,000, Potter County is located in the Allegheny Mountains in the extreme north 
central part of Pennylvania. Dairy farming and the production of peas, beans, 
and potatoes constitute the major agricultural pursuits. In common with many 
other areas of the United States, Potter County does not have enough local 
labor available at harvest time and so has had to rely on migrant help. 

Consisting primarily of southern Negroes recruited in Florida most often 
by Negro crew leaders, these workers, typical of thousands in the so-called east 
coast stream follow the crops as they mature up the coast. Because of the 
relatively long harvest season in Potter County, this has become the northern 
terminus of these crews before traveling south again. 

The enforcement of improved housing regulations and introduction of the 
mechanical bean picker have apparently reduced the demand for migrant workers 
in the area in recent years. In 1957, Potter County and the immediate sur- 
rounding area had in excess of 3,000 adult migrant workers and children, 
housed in more than 40 camps. In 1958, a total of slightly more than 1,400 
occupied 18 camps. 

In 1959, the records of the Coudersport office of the Bureau of Employment 
Security indicated a total of 658 adults and children within the jurisdiction of 
that office. With the addition of 125 additional workers located in 2 additional 
New York State camps served by the school, the total for this season approaches 
800 in 11 crews. 

Despite an obvious downward trend in the total number of migrant workers 
coming to Potter County in recent years, at least 141 children from a few weeks 
of age to 16 years were known to be present. Ninety-two children from 6 
through 16 years of age were enumerated in the census taken by the staff near 
the end of August. One crew with 94 adults had a total of 50 children under 
16 years of age. 

Il. THE 1959 SCHOOL IN OPERATION 


The decision to operate another summer school in Potter County was made 
early in the year by the Governor’s Committee on Migratory Labor of which 
Secretary of Labor and Industry William L. Batt, Jr., is chairman. 

The task of raising most of the necessary funds was again undertaken by Fli 
Cohen, executive secretary, National Committee on Employment of Youth of the 
National Child Labor Committee. Despite the difficulty of ascertaining in ad- 
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vance how many children might be expected in the area, the coordinator was re- 
tained and plans proceeded. 
Staff 

The staff consisted of the following persons: 

Dr. Frank A. Mann, Baltimore, Md., coordinator. 

Miss Evelyn Ickes, Richmond, Calif., head teacher. 

Mrs. Jerome Glauser, State College, Pa., teacher.* 

Charles Farrell, Seven Valleys, Pa., teacher. 

Miss Charlotte Long, State College, Pa., teacher. 

Mrs. Grady Poulurd, New Haven, Conn., teacher.’ 

Miss Shirley Smith, Baltimore, Md., teacher. 

Miss Jo Anne Worden, Genessee, Pa., teacher.’ 

Mrs. Howard Carey, Ulysses, Pa., cafeteria manager. 

Mrs. Matie Freeman, Ulysses, Pa., cafeteria assistant.” 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Lucas, Ulysses, Pa., janitors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vaughn Perry, Genessee, Pa., bus drivers. 

Mrs. Myrtle Thompson, Ulysses, Pa., cafeteria assistant.” 

Miss Alice Waite, Hollidaysburg, Pa., social worker.’ 

Mrs. Barbara A. Wallace, Coudersport, Pa., nurse.’ 

Miss Mildred Smolkovitch, Pittsburgh, Pa., social worker.’ 
Housing 

The school was housed again in the Ulysses Elementary School building, shar- 
ing the cafeteria facilities with the child care center which was administered 
through the College of Home Economics of the Pennsylvania State University for 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare. 

The teaching staff of both the child care center and the school, together with 
the two social workers were housed again at Coveylodge, some 13 miles from 
Ulysses. 


TABLE 1.—Children who attended the school for migrant children—Boys 








Name | Age Home base Name | Age | Home base 
Allen, James !___-...-..- 7 | Fort Pierce, Fla. Hunter, George........- 13 | Plant City, Fla. 
Ajien. touts 1... ...... 14 Do. Jacobs, Leon 3___..2 2.2. | 11 | Pahokee, Fla. 
ky 9 | Blytheville, Ark, Jones, John Hilton cm 10 | Homestead, Fla, 
Bell, Curtis Lee__------ 7 | Pahokee, Fla. | Jones, Lemmie Ed- 12 | do. 
Bell, Herman D__--.--- 13 | Blytheville, Ark. || ward. | | 
a 9 | Pahokee, Fla. | Knights, Willis C ort 7 | Gifford, Fla. 
Bryant, Henry Lee! 12 Do. Knights, Jimmie Lee_--| 14 Do. 
By 6 Do. Learn, BoDert........<...! 7 | Lake Wales, Fla, 
Flynn, Stanley. -------- 12 | Ulysses, Pa. Legette, James William_!| 9 | Dunn, N.C. 
Gardner, Earl !_.__._--_- 7 | Fort Pierce, Fla. || Legette, Legrant, Jr___-| 11 | Do. 
Harris, Donald__--__--- | Oviedo, Fla. Morris, Curtis.........- 6 | Pahokee, Fla. 
Harris, James Edward 10 | Allentown, Pa. Bo ee | 9} Plant City, Fla, 
Harris, Joe Lawrence___! 12 Do. 1} Rice, John 4._.......... | 7 | 0. 
Harris, Johnie Lee___-_- 9 Do. eo i) ar 10 Do. 
Harris, Randy---.....-.- 5 Do. ) Rivers, John 3_........- 10 | Canal Point, Fla. 
ed 9 | Orangeburg, S.C. || Ruffin, Harvey._....__- 13 | Plant City, Fla. 
Hedgepeth, Gary.._---- 7 | Washington, D.C Stubbs, Bobby R BS 6 | Exmore, Va. 
Hedgepeth, Larry__-_- 7 Do. Stubbs, George____.___- 10 | Do. 
Hicks, Johnie Lee____--} 16 | Gifford, Fla, Stubbs, Samuel, Jr-____-| 11 | Do. 
Hicks, Randolph_--_--_- 15 ft) Turner, David Lee 2____| 6 | Pahokee, Fla. 
Hicks, Raymond.-_--__-- 13 | Do. White, James_......__-| 8 do. 





1 Enrolled in 1957 and 1958. 
2 Previously enrolled in child care center. 
3 Enrolled in 1958. 





1 Employed for part of season. 
2 Not on school payroll. 
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TABLE 2.—Children who attended the school for migrant children—Girls 





Name | 





Age | Home base || Name Age Home base 

| | 
Alien. Betty ?. ....0<e~- 12 | Fort Pierce, Fla. Jones, Josephine_._----- 14 | Homestead, Fla. 
Bell, Earlene-.........- | 12 | Blytheville, Ark. Jones, Shirley Ann 6 | Do. 
Bell, Juliene........-.- s do. || Knights, Irene ae 10 | Gifford, Fla. 
Bell, Katie Ruth ...--- 8 | Pahokee, Fla. | Langford, Annie Kay__| 6 | Homestead, Fla, 
Bens, Mamie Lee xo 13 | Do. | Legette, Mary Alice____! 7 | Dunn, N.C. 
Benton, Annie B___---- | 10 | Orlando, Fla. Lee, Annie Joyce__._-- 10 | Pahokee, Fla. 
Benton, Ethyl Mae 6 | Do. || Lee, Betty Jean--.-.-.- | 8 | Do. 
Bryant, Ernestine !_..._| 8 | Pahokee, Fla. Lee, Ossie Pearl. -....-- 13 | Do. 
Bryant, Myrtle !_....-. | 13 0. || Maine, Rosamae Sal 11 | Homestead, Fla. 
Ceasar, Lela Frances | 6 | Jacksonville, Fla. |} Mobley, Willie Pear]. __| 9 | Lake Wales, Fla. 
Ceasar, Willamena 4 8 | Do. || Smith, Mary Jean! | 9 | Fayetteville, Fla. 
Gardner, Annie Jean 2. | 5 | Fort Pierce, Fla. || Smith, Irene! eS 11 Do. 
Gardner, Earlene ! | 7 | dO. Stubbs, Mary Christine 7 | Exmore, Va. 
Gardner, Estelle 2_____-| 11 | Do. Walker, Margaret 2_____| 13 | Pahokee, Fla. 
Jones, Janie Lee__.....- | 8 | Homestead, Fla. White, Clara Faye 13 | Do. 

| 





1 Enrolled in 1957 and 1958. 
2 Enrolled in 1958, 


Cooperation with child care center 

The advantages now known to accrue from close cooperation between two proj- 
ects serving migrant children in the same area were again sought this season. 

Mrs. Naomi Naylor, supervisor for the College of Home Economics of the four 
migrant child care centers in the State, was most helpful in facilitating such 
cooperation as was Mrs. Connie Farrell, head teacher for the center. As in the 
past, this extended to the purchase of food, use of the cafeteria, transportation 
of children, staff housing, and joint planning for certain special events. 

Mrs. Marion L. Sheridan, supervisor of special services, bureau of family and 
child welfare, Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, and also a member 
of the Governor’s Committee on Migratory Labor, again authorized the sharing 
of the services of the two social workers assigned to Potter County for the mi- 
grant season. 

Reeruiting children 

Since the situation has “contracted” considerably in the past two seasons, it 
has become easier to follow established procedure in recruiting children. 

The social workers and the coordinator shared the responsibility in first con- 
tacting the grower, then the crew leader, and then the parents. In the weeks 
before the opening of the school, Miss Ickes and several of the teachers also 
participated. 

Since attendance is voluntary, it has always been necessary to explain our 
purpose in visiting the camps to outline the program, and having gained parental 
permission to enroll the children. In the process, certain background informa- 
tion and permission for immunization are obtained. 


Table 38.—Comparison of enrollment and attendance for three seasons 





otal enroll- 
Total adults ment of 

| |} migrant 

| children 


Average 
daily 
attendance 


Year 


te Ss al ee Bk he ES eh 3, 000 80 33 
1958_...- sla de ob chins tc shah sath dt dncecaclschiek —_ 1, 400 71 | 31 
Eb cckandcdedkaodkedesdnadbhtneetene Subeikee 800 74 | 39 
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Enroliment and attendance 


Since the school was in its fourth season and has apparently become known, 
less effort was entailed in recruiting in most instances. The suspicion indi- 
cated by a number of parents in 1957 seemed to have given way to a warm, 
positive reception even among parents who had never been “up the road” 
before. 

Three conditions persist as either temporary or season-long blocks to summer 
school attendance: 

(1) The necessity for a child’s supplementing the family income by work- 
ing in the fields regularly or intermittently. 

(2) Lack of clothing. 

(3) Decisions by crew leaders that all the children must work, or prior 
arrangements with parents who remain in Florida and send their children 
north with a crew to work for the summer. 

By July 13, the first day of school, there were 10 children enrolled, and by 
August 17, 74 children had been enrolled. Seventy-three of these were migrants 
situated among 10 crews scattered in 14 camps. 

One boy was a local resident who by reason of his being academically re- 
tarded was enrolled at the request of Mrs. James Bachman, special education 
teacher in the Ulysses elementary school. 

With a total enrollment of 74, the highest in the history of the school, the 
average attendance over the 6-week period was 39, also a record. Average 
attendance for the first three weeks was 26.3, and for the last three weeks, 51.7. 
There were 4 days with 100 percent attendance and 3 days on which 60 or more 
children were present. These enrollment and attendance figures assume more 
importance when compared with the two previous seasons’ operations as shown 
in table 3. 

Examination of the data reveals that while the adult migrant population in 
Potter County and the adjacent New York State area has been declining 
steadily, the proportion of children served by the school has not only remained 
relatively stable, but in terms of attendance, has actually increased. 

The average attendance figure for the last three weeks of the 1959 session 
is more impressive when viewed in the light of the several factors continually 
militating against a migrant child’s voluntary school attendance. Three fac- 
tors may have played a role in both the high relative enrollment and the aver- 
age daily attendance: 

(1) A new New York State law prohibiting the employment in agricul- 
ture of children under 14 years of age. 

(2) The high quality of the program with its consequent appeal to the 
children. 

(3) Three consecutive summers of operating the school with the resultant 
familiarity among growers, crew leaders, parents, and children. 

The census taken by the school staff in late August for the purpose of facili- 
tating the children’s registration in the regular local public schools indicated 
the presence of 92 children from 6 through 16 years of age in Potter County 
and the area immediately adjacent. 

According to the Employment Bureau, there were at least 54 children under 
7 years of age. Thus the school this season enrolled over 78 percent of the 
school age children in the area. 

Several real attempts were made to enroll the remaining 20 children in the 
area, but each one was committed to working in the fields for the entire season 
In another instance at a distant camp in New York State where there were 
9 additional children, the crew leader was unwilling to transport the children 
to a point where the bus could be met and in another situation involving 2 chil- 
dren, no transportation was available. 

Of the 74 children enrolled, only one withdrew. In addition to the holding 
power of the school, this is a reflection of the decrease in mobility among mi- 
grants coming to Potter County in 1959. There was much more stability in the 
situation than in previous seasons, each crew remaining at least throughout the 
bean harvest, and most of them through the potato harvest in October. 

Grouping 

Grouping was planned within the limits of the available teachers and rooms 
At the beginning of the season, with three teachers and the head teacher, Miss 
Ickes, available. three rooms were set up in the basement and first floor of the 
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Ulysses Elementary School with materials and equipment emphasizing specific 
areas of activity. 

Miss Shirley Smith’s room emphasized music, Charles Farrell's room indus- 
trial arts, and Miss Charlotte Long’s room art activities. 

For the first few days as children came in they were taken on a tour of the 
rooms and on the basis of what they saw chose the group they were to join. 
As a result, each group included a rather wide age range. Mr. Farrell’s room 
attracted only boys, Miss Long’s room seemed to attract a preponderance of 
younger children, many of whom had no previous school experience. 

As the enrollment increase, free choice gave way to the assignment of children 
to groups by Miss Ickes on the basis of what was known about the children prior 
to their arrival and informal methods of assessing academic achievement. On 
occasion children were placed to “balance” a group. 

Over the 6 weeks, irrespective of the “theme” displayed in each room at the 
beginning, each group had intensive experience with a wide variety of activities. 
As enrollment increased, additional teachers were employed, resulting in each 
group working with two teachers. This was particularly helpful as the enroll- 
ment reached its peak. 

Curriculum 

A typical schedule of daily activities follows: 

8:00 Breakfast 

9:00 Entire group assembled—opening exercises, rolleall, singing, ete. 

9:20 Group activities in classrooms 

10:30 Free play outdoors 

11:00 Back to class 

2:15 Lunch 
Rest under trees 

*1:00 Organized games 

1:30 Class activities 

2:45 Reassemble—movie, etc. 

3:00 Board bus 

Utilizing the children’s experiences, a curriculum evolved which was designed 
to help them overcome their deficiencies in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
with opportunities in health, music, art, and physical education. The activities 
of each group are best described by one of the teachers working with each of 
the three groups. The groups are numbered merely for the purpose of this 
report. 

Group I—Summary by Evelyn Ickes, Head Teacher 

An interest in music was the basis for grouping the children in Miss Shirley 
Smith’s room. At the beginning of the season, six children chose this interest. 
The direction of this group soon changed as the group began a health unit 
studying the care of teeth. The children made posters using magazine illustra- 
tions of the foods that keep the teeth strong and healthy. Puppets and a puppet 
stage were made by the children as an activity in connection with the health unit. 

With an increase in enrollment in the third week, the composition of the 
group changed. Miss Ickes joined Miss Smith in working with a group of 35 
children. A look at the resources of the community followed by a discussion 
with the children now focused attention on the different kinds of communication. 

A trip to the local radio station at Coudersport initiated the study. Here the 
chlidren saw a teletype in operation and were given the opportunity to speak 
during the program, giving their names and announcing the next record. The 
children heard their voices recorded in the studio and heard the news broadcast 
and the weather report. 

Upon returning to class, the children constructed a model teletype as well as 
a model of the studio they visited. The children also wrote letters to Mr. Linton 
thanking him for showing them through the radio station. Mailing these letters 
took the group next to the Ulysses post office where George Carpenter and 
Mrs. DeWitt Chase showed the children just how their letters would be sent 
through the mail. They bought their stamps, saw their letters cancelled, sorted, 
tied and placed in the Coudersport box. The children learned about money 
orders, postal savings, and responsibilities of each clerk. 


*For the younger children, a rest period was substituted for this supervised play. As 
in past seasons they slept soundly in an unused classroom. 
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In the afternoon during the activity period the boys constructed a large mail 
box and began making the boxes for filing personal mail. Again letter writing 
was put to use as the children wrote thank you letters to Mrs. Chase. 

A trip to the Coudersport telephone office highlighted the discussion of the 
telephone as a means of communicating. Miss Leavy took the children through 
the office letting each child have a turn acting as an operator on the training 
switchboard. They then saw a switchboard in operation. Pictures of the chil- 
dren were taken during this visit. 

While half the group were visiting the telephone office the other half were 
taken through the Potter County Court House. Comments of the children con- 
cerning their visit to the telephone office ranged from, “Wasn't this a lovely 
visit?” and “This was a beautiful experience,” to “This was fun.” 

The last trip enjoyed by the group was to the newspaper office of The Potter 
Enterprise. The children saw the paper come off the press and each received 
a copy. This issued carried their pictures taken during the trip to the telephone 
office. 

A chance visit of a kitten to the classroom and the memory of the trip to the 
newspaper sparked the idea for a class newspaper. The last two days saw 
members of the class busily writing and rewriting the articles for their news- 
paper. “Thank you” letters also were sent to Miss Leavy of the Telephone Com- 
pany and Mr. Fish, editor of the Potter Enterprise. 

Each child made his own book of communication. Those who were able to 
write independently wrote their own stories, Those who were unable to write 
independently dictated their stories to the teachers who wrote the stories for 
them. 

The day's activities began with breakfast, followed by roll call and group 
singing. The groups then went to their own classrooms. Mornings were spent 
working with the children in the language arts skills and arithmetic. As reading 
skills ranged from nonreaders to eighth grade level, reading was an individual 
problem. The nonreaders began by dictating their own stories and making their 
own books. 

All of the children spent a great deal of time looking at books and reading. 
One child spent nearly all morning reading, finishing one book after another. 
She read three readers and five trade books. The children all made use of the 
paints, clay, blocks, puzzles, and games. The older boys particularly were inter- 
ested in the doll corner and spent much time in dramatic play in this spot. 

The children played on the outdoor equipment for free play in the morning. 
Before lunch the children listened to stories read to them. They were particu- 
larly interested Charlotte’s Web. Following lunch the younger children slept 
while the older children played organized games. The day’s activities ended 
with a nature movie in the assembly room. 


Group II—Summary by Charles A. Farrell 

“T’ll be back tomorrow,” yelled an exuberant youngster. This is an example 
of the enthusiasm we enjoyed this summer. 

The introduction of industrial arts proved worthwhile in many ways. Initially, 
we had a very few very simple handtools, two small power tools, and raw 
materials such as seraps of wood, plywood, plastic, and old tin cans. Our work 
stations were generally corners of old tables which were loaned to us for the 
purpose. Projects that can be made with such facilities are actually limitless. 
Time was our major limiting factor. 

Since most of the boys had neither seen nor used most of the tools before, and 
some of the raw materials were foreign to them, preparing them for this activity 
assumed importance. Along with the care and use of the tools, safety was 
stressed. Science, mathematics, geography, health, reading, spelling, and art 
were integrated with this activity. 

Each project was taken step by step from raw material to the finished product 
which was something useful in camp life and easily transported. Over the 6- 
week period, the boys produced a mural tracing the processes involved. 

The industrial arts activity absorbed approximately a third of the school day, 
and the interest of the boys ranging in age from 6 to 16 remained high. 


Group ITI—Summary by Charlotte Long 

Our classroom was always a lively one due to the 12 to 22 children who 
attended. Because our age range ran from 5 to 12 years, a variety of activities 
took place at once. During activity period the children were free to choose what 
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they wanted to do. Building with blocks, clay work, painting, coloring, putting 
puzzles together, and working with clay were some of the things every child had 
a chance to do. 

During this time, with two teachers in the room, one teacher was able to give 
individual attention to children in reading and arithmetic. Many of the younger 
children enjoyed cutting out pictures from magazines, which were then used in 
reading. 

After several weeks we began planning for the cookies we were to take on a 
picnic. The children selected the recipe and planned the shopping list. Every 
child was assigned an item to buy and each selected a task in making the cookies. 
Baking the cookies was a successful project and I think the experience was 
really meaningful to the children. 

Nature field trips were another thing we spent time on. The children collected 
all types of insects, leaves, plants, and rocks they could find and we set up 
exhibits in the classroom and discussed them. 

All of the children enjoyed group singing. Most of them participated and often 
made suggestions as to what we should sing. Reading stories to them was an 
activity we all enjoyed. Many times an art activity was a followup of story 
time. They liked having fairy tales and poems read to them. 

My main objective this summer was to have happy, relaxed children in a learn- 
ing situation created so that all could succeed and profit by the summer’s ex- 
perience at school. 

Special events 

As in previous seasons, “Open House’ was held at midseason in conjunction 
with the child care center. Children served as guides and hosts to more than 
130 visitors from Potter County and other localities. The children always seem 
to take particular pride in showing off the school, and on this day came “dressed 
up” for the occasion. Attractive invitations made by the children were mailed, 
and the children decorated the school with displays of their work. 

A parents’ visiting day was also scheduled in midseason. Again children 
served as guides and the teachers were present in their rooms to talk with the 
parents. One camp was very well represented by parents, children, and crew 
leader, and a smaller number of parents arrived from a few other camps.  Fill- 
more Bryant, son of a crew leader, participated by offering the invocation and 
benediction for the program in which the children participated. 

An all-school picnic which has become an annual event was again held on 
August 20: 61 children and invited guests such as the nurse, social workers, 
and bus driver participated. The special significance of this picnic lay in the 
fact that it was planned by the children working in committees with all but the 
youngest of them taking some responsibility such as cooking cheeseburgers, set- 
ting tables, serving, cleaning up, etc. In planning this event, the teaching of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic was especially utilized. 

Braluation 

Again this season continuous evaluation of the children’s progress and the 
teaching procedures was carried on through daily conferences between the 
teachers and the head teacher, and in frequent meetings of the entire staff. 
The children were frequently involved in evaluating their own progress. The 
children’s art work proved informative in many ways, especially as changes 
were noted over the 6 weeks. Among other things, insight was gained as to 
the self-concept of a number of children through “self-portraits,” 

The teachers kept a written “daily log” on each child which, in the case of 
children in attendance for more than a week formed a good basis for daily plan- 
ning and for the writing of the final report. A sample of this form, a slight 
modification of that used in 1957 and 1958 is to be found in the appendix. 

Filled out in triplicate, one copy was retained for the school files, one was 
taken to the parents by the teacher for the final conference, and a third copy 
was sent to the local school in which the child was to be enrolled the week after 
the closing of the “Migrant School.” 

Again, the extent of academic retardation found among the children corro- 
borates the findings of others. Academic retardation ran to 5 years, and of 
course, the older the child the greater the retardation. 

One girl, over 8 years old, had never before attended any school. One won- 
ders how many more migrant children have had similar experience. Within 
2 days she had learned to read and write her name. For those with no prior 
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school experience, a sound foundation was laid. At every level it was found 
that the children had made impressive gains. 

No doubt remains that these children as a group are highly motivated. 
In a good learning environment in which their emotional needs are considered 
they have consistently demonstrated their eagerness to learn. For example, 
on a cold morning when they had missed the bus, two children aged 7 and 8, 
whose mother was hospitalized, walked over a mile to school. On another 
occasion four boys whose parents were in Florida, and whose crew leader con- 
sistently refused to allow them to enroll, left the fields and walked 2 miles 
or more to school. 

Many of the younger children slept in the afternoon at the beginning of the 
season. As they became more and more involved most of this group preferred 
the activity in their classrooms over sleep. An older girl consistently took 
home her unfinished work in arithmetic voluntarily and returned with it com- 
pleted the next day. Another child told her teacher she would rather go on 
working in the classroom than take time out for lunch. 

The initiation and production of a newspaper by the children in Miss Ickes’ 
group is incontestable evidence of a high degree of motivation. The highest 
and most consistent attendance ever recorded in the 4-year history of the 
school can readily be attributed both to the desire for learning on the part 
of the children and the ability of the school to meet their needs. 

Anecdote after anecdote attests to this hunger for learning in the majority 
of these children. It is to be noted that this is found in a situation where 
great importance and prestige are attached to a child’s capacity to earn money 
working in the fields, and where in many instances sending children to school 
represents an important financial loss to the family. 

Health services 

Mrs. Barbara A. Wallace, school nurse who served the school and child care 
center so well in 1958, was again appointed by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Health for the 1959 season. Mrs. Wallace was present each morning through- 
out the season. Her afternoons were devoted to assisting the staff of the 
Potter County health office in addition to a number of evenings assisting the 
State department of health tuberculosis and venereal disease clinics. 

With a total of 116 children in the school and child care center, teachers, 
social workers, bus drivers, and parents and the coordinator made a total of 
145 referrals. Mrs. Wallace reported the following distribution : 


Routine first aid peaae ee ts : =e - . : 39 
ere a - os 
Infected old lacerations EET ae ae Seach ae 
ee Be iehass eer Sea spdgeateas ae 
hl Ee RS eT ee ee ee eee er eee Se ee eee 10 
CU eee FI It Lae 4 
SN nn ie 2 eee Eee be Be Cities 
Sa EER nn a el erneinn al ee oe bee Ee 
Taken to physician______ LG sears ee s Ee ee a eee eS. 
eee ee ce cic eee er sig Rn ee ol ly Ree ek aT ee Oka ee ee BE 5 ie OE 20 
C2 SE ee Sr ore ayy rere a ee ee eed cates 2. Rib 2h as Minscaaldes 7 


Five child health conferences for migrant children were held at the school 
with Dr. James F. Orndorf of Ulysses as clinician. Mrs. Wallace reported: 

“The first was held on July 24, 1959, and the last on August 19, 1959. There 
were 146 children seen in the clinics with 162 immunizations given: 56 children 
had their immunizations completed. This was not all done this year as the 
children are not here long enough to get a complete series of immunizations. 
Every year we filled out immunization cards for the children and they were 
given to the parents with strict instructions to show them where and whenever 
the children entered school. They were also asked to keep them and return 
them next time they were up here. 

“Last year 100 of these cards were sent out—this year we received 3 of them 
from the Ulysses Child Health Conference and 5 from out of State (2 from 
Florida and 3 from Virginia). We were very pleased with these results as they 
were the first and only cards to be returned. 

“This year the immunizations were put on the back of their TB and VD card. 
Most of us expect better results from this idea since the parents hang on to their 
own VD cards even if they never save anything else.” 
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The child health conferences were staffed by Dr. James F. Orndorf and Mrs. 
Isola Young, Mrs. Eva Hewitt, and Miss Ethel Olson, publie health nurses of 
Potter County along with Mrs. Wallace. For their cooperation and that of Mrs. 
Jane De Stevens, clerk of the Potter County Health Center, the school staff is 
grateful. 

11I. BUDGET AND EXPENDITURES 
Item: 

Salaries and wages (coordinator, head teacher, 3 full-time teach- 

ers, 4 part-time teachers, cafeteria manager, janitor) -~-----_-_ $5, 020. 00 
RRR cara oe scare tl see peeelebin wl ees he eet a FEE RE a od 147. 00 
Staff travel and transportation of children___ ~~~ eines. eee 
I a ote eee ees Oe WR Ks 480. 30 
Staff housing, publications, utilities, ete_._ ~~. Viminuma see 


| Re ee eee ee Ae cp De Oe ee _ §&, 000. 00 
IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Sumneary 

With a budget of $8,000, the Pennsylvania State University School for Migrant 
Children in its fourth season operated from July 13 through August 21, 1959, in 
Ulysses, Potter County, Pa. 

At the request of the Governor's Committee on Migratory Labor, of which the 
Honorable William L. Batt, Jr., secretary of labor and industry is chairman, the 
school was administered by Penn State’s College of Education Continuing Educa- 
tion Services, with Dr. Frank A. Mann as coordinator. 

It was financed through the National Committee on Employment of Youth of 
the National Child Labor Committee, by the Jacob R. Schiff Fund, and the 
Lucius and Eva Eastman Foundation, and through a gift by the Committee on 
Civil Rights of the United Steelworkers of America. 

Despite a marked decrease in the total migrant population in the county this 
vear, more children were enrolled than ever before, a total of 74. Of these, 16 
had been enrolled in the school in previous seasons and 2 in the child care center. 
\ttendance was consistently higher than ever before, reaching a peak of 61 as 
compared with 50 in 1958. Average attendance for the 6-week period was 3 
as compared with 31 in 1958. 

As a group, the children were again found to be academically retarded up to 5 
vears and most of them were found to have made significant gains while the 
summer school was in session. 

Cooperation between the school and the department of public welfare’s child 
care center again proved advantageous. Certain basic health services, includ- 
ing a nurse, were again provided. 

Conclusions 

1. It has become increasingly evident that in terms of its effects on children, 
expenditure of the funds and the effort involved in operating a summer school 
for migrant children are justified. 

2. The school has been the single most important factor in the virtual elimina- 
tion of child labor among agricultural migrants in Potter County. 

3. The school has spurred the enrollment of a greater proportion of migrant 
‘hildren in the local schools when they open in the fall. 

4. The school has been a potent factor in attracting “family men,” generally 
agreed to be the best workers. 

5. As an “experiment,” “pilot project,” or “demonstration,” the school for 
migrant children in Potter County has been eminently successful. The time 
has come when projects such as this should be placed on a permanent basis. 

G6. The introduction of simple industrial arts activity integrated with instruc- 
tion in other skills was a sound move. 

7. The general community attitude toward migrants appears to have under- 
gone change in the past 38 years. One of the objectives of the school for migrant 
children, though not often stated has been to help bring about a more positive 
attitude among local residents. 

In 1957, fear of migrants and rejection of them seemed to pervade the county, 
with some exceptions. This seemed to give way to a general apathy in 1958, and 
as the migrant population continued to decline, a sense of relief expressed in 
the statement that “it’s all over now” was often expressed in 1959. 
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In some ways this would seem to represent failure to attain the hoped-for 
changes in attitude, but there is evidence of a greater degree of acceptance of 
the migrant in Potter County on the part of a greater number of persons than 
in the past. The value of the school, as a means of attracting the more 
stable family groups, with virtual elimination of “undesirable” behavior and as 
a means of acquainting residents with migrants and the children’s ability can- 
not be discounted, 

Vv. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The School for Migrant Children should continue as long as the need 
exists in Potter County, and similar programs should be instituted in other areas 
of the State. One crew leader, with 50 children said, “We count on it. The 
parents and children really appreciate this school as a meaus toward helping the 
children to a better life.” 

2. The time has come for responsible citizens both in and out of the Govern- 
ment to take positive action to help plug the gaps in the education of migrant 
children. Supplementary summer school education as one solution should be- 
come commonplace across the Nation. 

3. Such schools should be put on a regular basis of financial support. Un- 
certainty as to from where such support is to come, season to season, is a serious 
disadvantage. Once placed on a regular basis, such projects could provide the 
basis for important research and teacher-training. The cumulative effect of such 
increased opportunities for education would certainly be evident in migrant 
children’s achievement. 

4, Since migrant agricultural workers are engaged in interstate commerce, 
support for the education of migrant children should come from Federal Govern- 
ment sources. 

5. The school day should be extended to 5 p.m., the additional 2 hours de- 
voted to recreational activities for the children under the supervision of trained 
staff members. Three advantages could thus be gained: 

(a) More varied experience for the children. 

(6) Reduction of unsupervised time in the camps for the children, and 

(c) Where a child care center operates in conjunction with a school, such 
as in Potter County, the elimination of one daily bus trip. 

6. Simple industrial arts activity for boys, correlated with instruction in other 
skills, should be continued and extended. 

7. A similar program in homemaking skills for girls would seem to have po- 
tential value. 

8. More materials and equipment should be acquired for use by a group with 
no prior school experience. 

9. Two or three sets of “Miniature Life Toys” or similar collections of toys 
might prove to be an asset in learning more about the children. 

10. Other means of arousing the parents’ interest in visiting the school at least 
once during the summer should be explored or, if found not feasible, slides of the 
children in school should be shown to parents at the camps. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR MIGRANT CITILDREN 
July 15 to August 21, 1959, Ulysses, Pa. 


Report of: Smith (fictitious), Earlene. 
Age: 7. Date of Birth: February 10,1952. Sex: F. 
Camp: Freeman. Home Base: Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Name of parents or guardian: William and Esther Smith. 
Family: 
Name: Earl, William, James. 
Relationship: Brothers. 
Present location : Camp. 
Name: Amie, Estelle, Annie Jean, Esther. 
Relationship: Sisters. 
Present location : Camp. 
School Status: 
Last grade attended: 1st. 
Name and location of school: Lincoln Park Academy, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Date enrolled in migrant school: July 29, 1959. Days Enrolled: 18. Days 
Attended : 17. 
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Comments : 

Reading: 1st grade level. 

Arithmetic: 2nd grade level. 

Each morning on arrival Earlene has played at the piano. She said she 
would like to learn how to play. She reads fluently on a first grade level. 
Earlene worked for twenty-five minutes painting a picture of a telephone on 
the communication mural. Earlene volunteered to talk on the radio during 
the trip to the studio. Earlene on three different occasions has said in 
effect, “If anyone pushes me they will get a black eye and bloody nose.” 
Earlene was the first to operate the practice switchboard at the telephone 
office and then acted as teacher while the others had their turn. She re- 
membered in sequence what to do. Earlene has worked pages of arithmetic 
without urging. 


Excerpts From STATEMENT OF Dr. FRANK A. MANN, CooRDINATOR, THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 


Presented before the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor at a public 
hearing, Philadelphia, Pa., December 8, 1959 


Child labor is common among migrants. For example we found 14 children in 
a crew, ranging in age from a few months to 12 years of age who were taken to 
the bean fields daily. Children from 5 years of age were found picking beans. 
They left the camp at 5:30 a.m. without breakfast and frequently did not re- 
turn until 8 p.m. If we tried to enroll such children in summer schoo] the crew 
Jeader would say, “Everyone I carry up here has got to pull his own freight.” 
We also found instances in which arrangements were made between crew leaders 
and parents in Florida to send the children without the parents for the sole pur- 
pose of working and earning pay. This condition existed in at least two crews 
in Potter County in the summer of 1959 and has been known to exist in pre- 
vious years. The incidence of child labor was increased, then, by children with- 
out parents, as well as those with parents whose income needed supplementing. 

We have had frequent experience with parents who “make a deal” with their 
children and us. “If he can work 3 days a week, we'll send him to school 
2 days.” In instances where a mother (separated or widowed) is “on the 
road” with her children, the chances are even greater that she “needs the child- 
ren to work.” We suspect that Pennsylvania is not the only State with such 
conditions in migratory workers’ families. With such evidence, humanitarian- 
ism would seem to recommend the passage of this bill. Certainly if there are 
plausible reasons for the inclusion of child labor protection in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, then such provisions are necessary in this bill. 

Without a prescribed minimum wage, the migratory farm laborer is subject 
to frequent exploitation. Much of the work is so tedious as to be repulsive to 
local labor, and yet the wages paid the migrant are not only very low but may 
change as he moves with a crew leader from one locality to another. In 1958 
a truck driver reported that as soon as the crew arrived in Pennsylvania from 
Virginia, his daily rate of pay was arbitrarily reduced $3 by the crew leader, 
with no reason given. No labor organization would submit to having its mem- 
bers work the unusually long hours of the migrant truck drivers. In another 
instance, a young mother of five children, having been in the fields from 6:30 
a.m. until 8 p.m. reported she had picked 22 hampers of beans that day. Her 
day’s wages? $6.60. By the time deductions are made from her pay by the 
crew leader for various and sundry items such as food, rent, and transporta- 
tion—over which the employee has no control, there is obviously not much left 
to care for six persons. 

The ease and rate of picking beans, for instance, is directly related to whether 
it is the first, second, or third picking that is involved. Wide differences in piece 
work rates exist from crop to crop. Considering the time lost in travel and 
uncertainties of the weather, it is not unusual that the average annual wage of 
most migrant farm laborers is under $1,000. 

We know there are thousands of oppressed American workers who need a 
position at least equal to that of imported foreign workers employed for the 
same type of work. The minimum wage should certainly conform immediately 
to pay rates of non-American laborers. As domestic migrant workers are now 
dependent, it would seem reasonable to expect that the United States as the 
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: 


nation with “the world’s highest standard of living, 
for reasonable, earned livelihoods. 

The urgent need for Federal registration of crew leaders and labor contractors 
is seen in flagrant examples of exploitation, violations of law, and inhumane 
acts of many kinds. Specific instances of these came to our attention. The 
following are some illustrations of behavior that, we feel, needs corrective 
legislation : 

(a) Changing wage rates without explanation. 

(vb) Exploitation of child labor. 

(c) Illegal s ile of alcoholic beverages. 

(d@) Charging the workers a rental fee on housing owned by the grower. 
(e) Importation of prostitutes, with sharing of the “take.” 
(f) Food profiteering in crew-leader operated commissaries, 
(g) Hunting deer out of season. 

(hk) Shooting and beating up other crew leaders. 

(i) Rigged crew leader operated gambling games. 

(j) Keeping no payroll records. 

(k) Paying crew members in scrip in lieu of cash. 

(l) Charging exhorbitant transportation fees. 

In addition, the numerous activities engaged in by some crew leaders, while 
perhaps not always illegal in the strictest sense, are certainly questionable in 
terms of the best interests of workers. These conditions would be intolerable 
in any other sphere of the American economy. A position of world leadership 
should require that such “slave’’ conditions, similar to those found in certain 
countries currently being investigated by the U.N., would indicate that Federal 
registration of crew leaders so as to assure a measure of control is necessary. 

Pennsylvania has done much toward improving housing, and this is unques- 
tionably necessary. Where a grower has been financially able to comply with 
the new regulations, he has usually remodeled his migrant housing in the di- 
rection of compliance. However, some growers are financially unable to pro- 
vide adequate temporary housing for migrant workers, and they stanchly main- 
tain that the new regulations have “put us out of business,” and they no 
longer can hire migrant farm labor. 

Insured, long-term, low-interest loans should be made available to such growers 
for the construction and improvement of migrant housing. The Federal Govern- 
ment could regulate such housing by applying standards recommended by the 
President's Committee on Migratory Labor and make the meeting of such 
standards a condition for the granting of such a loan. 

At a meeting in Harrisburg this past summer which was sponsored by the 
Governor’s committee, a migrant girl now enrolled at an eastern college (a very 
rare occurrence) was quoted as having said in effect, “I really haven’t minded 
the life of a migrant, but as we moved from place to place we just hoped and 
prayed that the next camp would be a good one.” 

It is obvious that any group of persons, particularly from disadvantaged 
groups, coming into an area will likely bring along health problems associated 
with poverty and resulting poor living. The migrant’s situation is unique in our 
population by reason of being worse. 

Evidence points to the necessity for Federal assistance for health services 
A few States have waived residency requirements but this does not necessarily 
mean a trend. Furthermore, we have discovered some health conditions that 
require long-term treatment; a “club-foot” in a very young Texas-Mexican child, 
strabismus in a 7-month-old boy, encephalitis in a 6-year-old boy who had not 
been treated from one summer to the next and the widespread incidence of a 
skin affliction commonly known in the North as “Florida sores.” Moving on to 
the next place in a short time prevented necessary treatment. With Federal 
assistance to all States, medical attention could have been started with some 
assurance that conditions would eventually be corrected. 

Another area of concern is the coordination among the States with the few 
health services which are given. We have reason to believe that many children 
and adults as they pass through some Eastern States receive immunization “shots” 
and chest X-rays many times over. From the practical and humane viewpoint 
a Federal program of financial aid and coordination would seem to be in order. 

Conditions of poverty, extreme continuous geographic mobility, economic ex- 
ploitation and discrimination certainly take their toll in the education of migrant 
children. The U.S. Office of Education has reported that at least 600,000 
children are currently being denied the privileges of a public school education. 


should provide safeguards 
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In 1951 a Presidential Commission found that as a group, migrant children are 
retarded from 2 to 5 years as compared with resident children. In four summers, 
including this year, through careful evaluation of over 250 migrant children’s 
academic status, we have come to the same conclusion. Also, the older the child, 
the greater the retardation. 

We have discovered the same range of abilities among these children as one 
might expect to find among any other group of similar size, with the level of 
achievement generally closely correlated with school attendance. Children of 
crew leaders generally have the best attendance records in regular public schools 
and generally the highest achievement. 

In the summer of 1959, we worked with a girl over 8 years of age who had 
never attended school anywhere. As 1 stated in the 1957 report on the 
Pennsylvania State University School for Migrant Children, “Who Will be Re- 
sponsible?” ‘“Unscrupulous crew leaders, nearly destitute parents, widows with 
large families, infants needing care by older brothers and sisters and a child’s 
capacity for earning money as a source of winning approval sometimes add up 
to real pressures against school attendance.” Prejudice on the part of local 
residents often results in little or no effort being made to get migrant children 
into the public schools while they are in session. A number of schools go into 
recess at harvest time. How is the average migrant child to get even an ele- 
mentary school education ? 

Pennsylvania has made two attempts to help provide for migrant children 
what is often considered the “birthright of every American child: the right to a 
free public school education.” This year a law was passed providing for addi- 
tional reimbursement to local school districts of $1 per day per migrant student 
for attendance during the regular school term. This is a step in the right 
direction, but not enough, according to superintendents whose schools are affected 
by the influx of migrant children. 

If local publie school systems are to be enabled to properly and without undue 
hardship educate migrant children the Federal Government should provide ade- 
quate reimbursement to these systems. Precedent for this exists in Public Law 
&74 which provides “financial assistance for the local educational agencies upon 
which the United States has placed financial burdens.” 

For four summers Pennsylvania has conducted a special summer school for 
migrant children with funds provided through the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. The progress made by the children has been notable. It is generally 
agreed, here and elsewhere, that such schools make a significant contribution 
to the education of these children. This was just one school, in a State needing 
three or four or more, and the private funds have “dried up.” A bill calling for 
State funds to support such schools introduced in the Pennsylvania Legislature 
during the current session was defeated. 

There are a scattered few schools of this kind across the Nation, where 
dozens or more are desperately needed. The Congress should surely make it 
possible to make these “pilot schools” a reality for all migrant children, and 
include provision for local children who need the help a summer session can 
cive. 

The enactment of measures to (1) reimburse local school systems during the 
regular school term for migrant children attending the schools, and (2) provide 
local or State school bodies with funds to operate summer schools would cer- 
tainly be in keeping with the Nation’s current desire to make the best of our 
human resources. 


Mr. Barnry. Mrs. Vera Mayer, general secretary, National Con- 
sumers League. Please further identify yourself to the reporter and 
proceed with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. VERA MAYER, GENERAL SECRETARY, THE 
NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE 


Mrs. Mayer. My name is Vera Mayer. I am the general secretary 
of the National Consumers League. 

For over 60 years, the National Consumers League has worked to 
improve the working and living conditions of the people who pro- 
duce the goods, services and foods which we consume. We have also 
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supported legislation that would improve the economic, intellectual, 
and social opportunities of American citizens through education and 
training. 

The league is very grateful to the committee for this opportunity 
to present its view in support of H.R. 10378 which would provide 
funds for the education of migrant children. We consider that this 
legislation would provide important benefits for the most under- 
privileged children in our Nation. 

Migrant farmworkers are denied the protections afforded to other 
workers by most of our Nation’s social legislation. Because of the 
denial of minimum wage protection and the large-scale importation 
of cheap foreign labor, which creates an oversupply of agricultural 
workers, the American migrant worker receives an average annual 
income of $859 and is able to obtain only an average of 131 days of 
work a year. 

In addition, migrants and their children are denied the opportunity 
to improve themselves by their exclusion from the existing educational 
facilities of our Nation. This is indeed ironic since no group in our 
society is more in need today of the opportunity to improve itself 
through education and training. The denial of education to these 
people renders their poverty and ignorance the sole inheritance they 
can pass on to their children. 

To sustain themselves, migrant farmworkers follow the crops 
around the country. Coming in three great streams out of Florida, 
Texas, and southern California, these workers and their families per- 
form the vital function of harvesting millions of dollars worth of 
fruits and vegetables in New York, sugar beets in Ohio, cherries in 
Oregon, etc. The itinerant nature of the migrant farm laborers’ work 
diminishes the educational possibilities for their children, 

These working families—for it is the mother, father, and children 
who move in search of work—perform a vital function to growers, 
consumers, localities, States, and the Nation. Frequently they move 
because they are deprived of the work they desperately need in their 
home areas by the Government’s program of importing Mexican and 
other foreign farmworkers. 

Because of the nature of the crop cycle which they follow in their 
search for work, migrant parents must take their children out of 
school in the midst of the spring term in their home base only to return 
after the fall term is well underway. The communities to which the 
migrants go rarely have provisions and facilities to absorb into the 
regular school program the large influx of migrant children who ar- 
rive in their areas for a few months’ stay. Provision for special sum- 
mer schools that would enable the migrant children to catch up on 
some of their lost schooling is almost totally lacking in these areas. 
Adding to the irregularity of the migrant farm child’s education are 
the crop vacations common during the regular school terms in many 
communities when the beans, tomatoes, etc., are ready for picking. 
Not only migrant children but all rural youngsters suffer from this 
shortsighted policy. In fact, there is evidence to show that a gap has 
been developing in the last four or five decades between the educa- 
tional attainment of rural children and the higher attainments of 
urban children. 
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In addition, child labor is legally permitted in agriculture for chil- 
dren under 16 outside of school hours. Because wages in agriculture 
are so low, many children must work in the fields to contribute to their 
families’ support. This factor also militates against the education of 
these youngsters. 

Between lack of school facilities, crop vacations, and the demands 
for their labor due to the desperate economic plight of their families, 
it is little wonder that migrant farm youngsters are retarded in 
school from 2 to 5 years. Many studies have been made by State 
and Federal authorities that substantiate the fact of this retardation. 
And many pilot projects undertaken by private and State agencies 
have demonstrated that the retardation is due to lack of schooling 
and is not attributable to lack of ability. 

A Pennsylvania educator, Dr. Frank A. Mann, summarized the 
situation this way: “We have discovered the same range of abilities 
among these children as one might expect to find among any other 
group of similar size, with the level of achievement generally closely 
correlated with school attendance.” 

Despite their economic plight and their dependence on earnings of 
their children, the migrant farm parents seem desperately to want 
their children to have an education as a means of improving them- 
selves. One crew leader, in speaking of a privately run summer school 
in Pennsylvania, made it clear that parents deeply appreciate oppor- 
tunities for their children to go to school. He said, “We count on it. 
The parents and children really appreciate this school as a means 
toward helping the children to a better life.” Growers know this to 
be a fact and recognize that the existence of educational facilities in 
the vicinity of their farms is a sure means of attracting reliable 
migrant farmworkers to work on their crops. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation gave formal recognition to this fact by its recom- 
mendation to the State farm bureaus in December 1959 that they give 
consideration to “assurance of the availability of local school facili- 
ties for children of migratory farmworkers.” 

How great is the need for schools and how small the progress made 
by the States in meeting it is shown by the fact that although migrant 
farmworkers are used by the growers in nearly all States, only : 
few, such as Pennsylvania, Oregon, New Jersey, New York, and Ohio 
have moved to provide educational facilities for migrant children. 
At the urgings of individuals and organizations, this handful of 
States has attempted to obtain from the State legislatures funds to 
provide extra facilities during the school year or for summer schools 
after the close of the regular term. 

Private organizations in the early stages have provided funds to 
underwrite such projects. Private funds have enabled the State 
of Pennsylvania to conduct one summer school for four summers. 
But Pennsylvania needs three or four more such summer schools for 
migrant children, and money to provide for participation of migrant 
children in the regular school term. The private agencies have been 
very helpful in establishing pilot projects and testing the most effec- 
tive methods and techniques of teaching migrant children. But the 
private organizations cannot provide sufficient funds to cope with 
the problem. Even if they could by some magic produce the funds 
to finance educational facilities for all the migrant children in Amer- 
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ica today, we submit that they should not be asked to do this. The 
right to a public school education, financed by tax money, is a long- 
standing principle of American life. There is no reason or justi- 
fication for the exclusion of the underprivileged migrant farm chil- 
dren from this right. The present plight of these children is un- 
fortunate enough. Surely we owe them some promise for the future. 

A recent publication of the U.S. Department of Labor entitled, 
“Manpower Challenge of the 1960’s” shows that farm employment will 
drop by nearly 20 percent in the next decade while the number of un- 
skilled workers will remain unchanged. Increased job opportunities, 
however, will be available for service workers, semiskilled and skilled 
workers, clerical and sales workers. Therefore, many of the children 
of today’s migrant farmworkers will be forced to look outside farm- 
work and outside unskilled labor for jobs when they grow up. But 
with their low level of educational attainment migrant children will 
not be able to compete successfully for the better jobs. Today only 
farmworkers and unskilled workers, according to the Department of 
Labor report, averages as little as 8.6 years of schooling completed. 
The expanding fields of employment demand and already have work- 
ers with a higher average number of years of education. The service 
worker today averages 9.7 years of school in an industry that will offer 
at least 20 percent more employment in the next decade. Clerical and 
sales workers now average 12.5 years of school and their industry is 
expected to increase by more than 25 percent in the 1960s. These 
figures mean simply that the migrant will fall farther and farther 
behind in finding employment and in trying to improve his situation 
because his educational deficiency will push him farther and farther 
out of the mainstream of the American economy of the immediate 
future. 

We, therefore, urge this subcommittee to report favorably H.R. 
10378 and we urge the Congress to enact this legislation into law. The 
migrant farmworker is deprived of much of his birthright by the 
indifference of the State and Federal Government. Though the en- 
actment of this bill, perhaps the children of today’s migrant farm- 
workers will be helped a step in the direction of the good life, which 
we all want for our children. We hope also that the enactment of 
this legislation will prove the first step in ending the total exclusion 
of America’s farmworkers from the legal help and protections afforded 
other workers in our country today. 

Mr. Battery. It is not often we have witnesses before our committee 
who are representatives of the Consumers League. Would you give 
us some information as to the membership in the Nation of the con- 
sumers and to what extent they are organized in the various States. 

Mrs. Mayer. The National Consumers League has membership 
throughout the Nation. In certain areas we are organized into State 
organizations, particularly in New York, New Jersey, and Ohio. 

These organizations work on State legislation as well as Federal 
legislation and attempt to educate people as to the existence of certain 
problems of working and living conditions. 

Mr. Battry. What is the national membership of the league? 

Mrs. Mayer. It is going up from about 15,000. It is about 15,000 
at the present time. 
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Mr. Battery. Do you have any figures on the total number of migrant 
schoolchildren this legislation would affect ? 

Mrs. Mayer. I believe the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has estimated there are about 150,000 migrant children who 
travel with their parents and who are in need of this kind of help. 

Mr. Baitey. I want to commend you for your very able presentation 
of this question. Your testimony will be of value to us when we sit 
down around the table to try to draft some legislation to cover this 
field, which right now is wide open. Thank you again. 

Mrs. Mayer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Our next witness will be Mrs. Elizabeth B. Coleman 
of the Migrant Children’s Fund. You may further identify yourself 
and proceed with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ELIZABETH B. COLEMAN, MIGRANT 
CHILDREN’S FUND, INC., PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y. 


Mrs. Coteman. My name is Elizabeth B. Coleman and I am speak- 
ing today for Miss Fay Bennett, the executive director of the Migrant 
Children’s Fund. 

The Migrant Children’s Fund is a nonprofit educational organiza- 
tion which was incorporated in New York State in 1954. Its purpose 
is to develop and finance pilot projects for the education of migrant 
children, and to support similar projects when it is in a position 
to do so, 

The Migrant Children’s Fund wishes to go on record as favoring the 
general purposes of H.R. 9872 and H.R. 10378. The fund, however, 
at this time is confining its comments to title III, planning grants, 
as it realizes that many other orgatnizations will testify in detail re- 
garding all sections of both bills. Regarding the need for the pro- 
grams provided for in these bills—the appropriation of certain funds 
to provide more adequate educational opportunities for the children 
of migrant agricultural workers—there can be little doubt. 

The fund is heartily in favor of the provisions of title ITT which 
provide for surveys of the need for summer school sessions for migrant 
children, the development and maintenance of programs to encourage 
such children to attend school during the regular academic year as 
well as such summer schools, the improvement of the quality of educa- 
tion offered such children, and the coordination of such programs be- 
tween States, including the transmittal of pertinent information with 
respect to school records. 

Such a program of research and development, long overdue, is 
greatly needed as a basis for successful establishment of educational 
opportunities for migrant children. 

The number of migrant children who travel with their parents 
from crop to crop is unknown. It has been estimated variously from 
150,000 to 600,000. A special census survey made in July 1957 showed 
that close to a half million children 10 to 15 years of age worked on 
farms for pay. 

The schooling of migrant children is interrupted for a variety of 
reasons; they may leave home and school to follow the crops before 
the school term is completed, they may spend one semester in three 
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or four States, or they may find schools closed for the peak harvest 
season in several consecutive areas. 

Education under these circumstances is indeed difficult and fre- 
quently results in the children getting behind in their schoolwork. 
In a recent survey made by the Wage and Hour Division of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, 59 percent of the 4,400 children under 
16 years of age found working on farms during school hours were 
in school gr ades below normal for their ages, 

Similar retardation effects have been shown in some recent State 
educational attainment surveys. In Oregon, for example, of 337 chil- 
dren in 3 —— between 60 and 70 percent were found below their 
normal grade level. In an Ohio survey of 580 migrant children in 
the schools, only 49 percent were in their normal crade; 50 percent 
were retarded 1 year and 25 percent 2 or more years. 

In a few areas a start has been made to supplement the education 
of migrant children by the establishment of summer schools as well 
as by attempting to get the children into regular sessions of school. 
Unfortunately, in other areas where many migrant families work, 
there has been no attempt to make the special provision necessary to 
provide educational opportunities for migrant children. 

The Migrant Children’s Fund believes that the enactment of H.R. 
9872 or H.R. 10378 with the inclusion of title III would be of great 
assistance in obtaining for migrant children a better start in life than 
their parents had, educational opportunities equal to those of other 
children and the chance to utilize their own potentialities fully. 

Mr. Chairman, I am presenting in addition to my formal statement 
copy of this report from the Department of Labor, which I think you 
will be interested in, as it shows that as the children get older the 
amount of retardation gets greater. When the children get into the 
15-year level, 79 percent of the children were retarded. 

Mr. Battey. Without objection, the statement will follow the testi- 
mony of the witness. 

Mrs. Coteman. Thank you. 

Mr. Batter. What is the extent of the membership of the organiza- 
tion of the Migrant Children’s Fund ¢ 

Mrs. Coteman. I am sorry, I do not know that. It is a small organ- 
ization which raises and distributes funds in an effort to find out and 
help the education of migrant children. 

Mr. Barry. This fund you are representing, are they contributing 
to the school in Potter County, Pa.? 

Mrs. Coteman. I do not know that. I can find out for you. 

Mr. Bartry. How long has your organization been in existence / 

Mrs. CoLeEMAN. Four or five years. 

Mr. Battery. What is your success in collecting money for this pur- 
pose? Do you have much difficulty getting funds? 

Mrs. Coteman. It is slow, but it is an appealing sort of work to be 
in. There is great need, and when people know about it, I think they 
are willing to help. 

Mr. Baitey. You are engaged in a very worthwhile project of try- 
ing to help the situation in the absence of the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments being made to realize their responsibilities. The object of 
this legislation we are considering now is to require the Federal Gov- 
ernment and, of course, Congress has no control over the States, but 
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the possibility of setting up Federal funds to be matched by the States 
might be an encouragement for the States to wake up and meet some 
of the responsibility for this problem. 

Let me thank you on behalf of the members of the subcommittee. 
We appreciate very much your appearance here and your interest in 
this problem. 

Mrs. Coteman. Thank you, sir. 

(The document previously referred to, entitled “Child Labor 
Today,” follows :) 

CuILp Lasor Topay 


Activities of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions in enforcing the 
child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act, fiscal year 1958 


INTRODUCTION 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, investigators of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions made investigations in 53,796 nonagri- 
cultural establishments to determine compliance with the minimum wage, over- 
time and child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act. In addition, investigations made of 3,390 farms 
to determine whether the 16-year minimum age, which applies during school 
hours, was being observed by farmers. 

This pamphlet analyzes the child-labor findings of these investigations and 
describes the activities of the divisions in bringing about compliance with the 
acts’ provisions on the employment of children. 


CHILD LABOR STANDARDS 


The child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act apply to any em- 
ployer who employs a minor in interstate or foreign commerce, or in the pro- 
duction of goods for such commerce, or to any producer, manufacturer, or 
dealer who ships goods or delivers goods for shipment in interstate or foreign 
commerce. The minimum ages for employment under this act are 16 years for 
general employment and 18 years for occupations found to be particularly haz- 
ardous by the Secretary of Labor. Minors 14 and 15 may be employed outside 
school hours in a limited number of occupations under regulated hours and 
conditions. Sixteen is the minimum age for employment in agriculture during 
school hours for the school district where the minor is living while working. 

In addition to an exemption for children employed in agriculture outside 
school hours, the law exempts from the child-labor provisions, children em- 
ployed by their parents in nonmanufacturing, nonmining, and nonhazardous 
occupations; children employed as actors and performers in motion pictures, 
theatrical, radio and television productions; and children engaged in deliver- 
ing newspapers to the consumer. 

The child-labor provisions of the Public Contracts Act set a 16-year mini- 
mum age for boys and an 18-year minimum age for girls. These provisions 
apply to holders of most types of contracts let by the Federal Government for 
materials, supplies, articles, or equipment in excess of $10,000. 


INVESTIGATION FINDINGS 


Investigations disclosed 11,634 minors employed contrary to the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act; 7,143 of them were employed in 
nonagricultural establishments and 4,491, who were under 16 years, were found 
working on farms during school hours. i 

During the fiscal year, 94 minors were found employed contrary to the child- 
labor provisions of the Public Contracts Act. 
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FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT—-NONAGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


In the past year 3,636, or more than half (51 percent) of the illegally em- 
ployed minors, were 16 or 17 years of age engaged in hazardous occupations, 
aud 3,507 or 49 percent, were under 16 years of age. (See appendix table A.) 


OCCUPATIONS OF MINORS UNDER 16 ILLEGALLY EMPLOYED 


Under 14 years of age—Some of these very young children were found work- 
ing at occupations for which an 18-year minimum age had been set by the vari- 
ous hazardous occupations orders. These occupations included acting as helpers 
on trucks delivering soft drinks and oil, felling timber, skidding logs, tailing 
the edger in a sawmill, and boning and washing heads on the killing floor of 
a slaughterhouse. 

Many children under 14 years were doing work contrary to the 16-year mini- 
mum standard. They were doing janitor or cleanup work in candy factories, 
printshops, and banks; they were heading shrimp and picking crabs; they 
were engaged in construction work as waterboys, flag men and lamp attend- 
ants. Some children helped their mothers do industrial homework such as 
assembling plastic toy games, assembling rubber washers, addressing labels and 
gathering material for direct mailing. 

Minors 14 or 15 years of age.—Like the children under 14 years of age, 
children of 14 and 15 were found working on jobs for which an 18-year minimum 
age had been set. These jobs included loading in a coal mine, and operating 
a dough sheeter in a bakery, a high-lift truck in a sawmill, a platen press in 
a print shop, and freight elevators in various types of establishments. 

Other children of these ages were working in mills as doffers, knitters and 
loopers, operating power-driven sewing machines, and packing and labeling a 
variety of goods which went into interstate commerce. 





LONG HOURS WORKED BY MINORS UNDER 16 


Children 12, 14, and 15 years old worked in a tomato packing shed, contrary 
to the hours provisions, for 954 hours a day, 44 hours a week and after 7 p.m. 
Boys and girls of 14 and 15 years of age packed peaches for 14 hours daily and 
5814 hours weekly. Gate boys 13 and 14 years old worked at a livestock auction 
over 12 hours a day and sometimes as late as 1:30 a.m. A 15-year-old boy 
worked as a clerk during his summer vacation for an airlines office and hangar 
for 11 hours a day and up to 65 hours a week. Another 15-year-old boy was 
employed to call out tugboat crews at a river barge terminal. He worked from 
6 p.m. to 6 a.m. with 2 hours off each night. 


MINORS WORKING IN HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS 


As in the last few years, most of the 2,276 minors employed contrary to 
hazardous occupations orders were found working as drivers or helpers on motor 
vehicles, in violation of Order No. 2. Once again, the second largest number of 
minors (867) was found in the group operating various kinds of hoists, inelud- 
ing elevators, contrary to Order No. 7. The third largest group of minors 
(594) was employed in logging and sawmilling occupations contrary to Order 
No. 4. (See table 1.) 

The importance of compliance with the provisions of the hazardous occupa- 
tions orders is demonstrated by the accounts in the investigation reports of 
accidents to minors who have been employed contrary to one of the orders. 

Two boys, one 16 and one 10, were killed instantly when a fully loaded gasoline 
truck driven contrary to Order No. 2 by the 16-year-old smashed into a passenger 
train. 

A 17-year-old boy who over family protests left school “to make some money 
instead of studying’ was crushed to death in a freight elevator shaft in a 
manufacturing plant. He was operating the freight elevator contrary to 
Order No. 7. 

A boy of 14 working contrary to Order No. 4 on a stand of timber with his 
father, tripped and fell into a 50-inch power saw which almost severed both of 
his legs. He was hurried to a hospital but died the next day. 

When a 17-year-old boy who was feeding a press brake contrary to Order No. 
8 helped the material into the machine by hand, his hand slipped and he lost 
four fingers of his left hand beyond the second joint. 
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An assistant platen press operator, 17 years old, employed in violation of the 
provisions of Order No. 12, lost part of the second finger on his right hand while 
he was cleaning an offset press. 

Another 17-year-old boy employed as a circular band saw operator contrary 
to Order No. 5 had his left index finger cut when he reached over to free the 
material being cut. 


Table 1—Number of minors found to have been employed in violation of haz- 
ardous occupations orders issued under the Fair Labor Standards Act, fiscal 
year 1998 Number of 
minors 


Hazardous occupations orders violated : involved 
Total in violation of one or more hazardous occupations orders }___ 4, 121 
Manufacturing or storage occupations involving explosives (Order 
ON MES 1 ae Siete any eee ee ee ne Oe Me Se ae ee a ee : 
Motor-vehicle occupations (Order No. 2)-.--..---_.--.-__......... 2, 276 
Soal-ming occwpauoens: (Order No, 3) < . 6. enn ee cn een 9S 
Logging and sawmilling occupations (Order No, 4) --------------~_-- 594 
Woodworking occupations (Order No, 5) ----------------------_--_ 272 
Occupations involving exposure to radioactive substances and to ion- 
ir Thassos Vermeer 100. OB) aan ae Sk wren eine wees 1 
Power-driven hoisting apparatus occupations (Order No, 7) ~~~ ~~~ S67 


Power-driven metal-forming, punching, and shearing machine occupa- 


ROU TIS Ie I a cole capac Sn scans bi garcia he cae os 185 
Occupations in mining, other than coal (Order No, 9) ~------------~- 34 
Occupations in slaughtering and/or meat-packing establishments and 

rendering plants (Order No. 10) : ae As wen 79 
Power-driven bakery machine occupations (Order No. 11)- Spread sancti 32 
Power-driven paper-products machines (Order No, 12) --~~--------~-- 225 
Occupations in the manufacture of brick, tile and kindred products 

PIERS, SOU | RR ae eens ep aine mre ack nic Sages ca nienetascaie Ee Wier 15 


1 Represents an unduplicated count of the number of minors employed in violation of 
one or more hazardous occupations orders, 


AGRICULTURE 


Emphasis was continued this year in the making of child-labor investigations 
in areas where stoop crops are produced during periods when schools are in 
session. As a result, the divisions found again this year more children unlaw- 
fully employed in agriculture than in any other industry. Statistics of investiga- 
tions for this fiscal year show the employment of 4,491 minors under 16 working 
on 1.944 farms during school hours in 39 States and in Puerto Rico, Most of these 
violations were found in the South and Southwestern part of the United States. 
The Middle West ranked second in the number of violations. 

The number of local children employed in violation in agriculture continued 
to exceed the number of migrant children. The total number of local children 
was 2,646 in fiscal 1958 while migrants numbered 1,845. Information on local and 
migrant children found working in agriculture in 1958 is shown by State and age 
group. (See appendix, table B.) 

The four crops on which most of the children were illegally employed were 
cotton, tomatoes, Irish potatoes, and prunes. Over half of the children who 
picked cotton were local youngsters. In the harvesting of tomatoes and pota- 
toes the majority of young workers were migrant boys and girls. The collect- 
ing of prunes by very young children was still a problem in California this year. 
These children are migrants who come, for the most part, from various parts 
of California. They stay in the prune areas until after prune harvest but do not 
enroll in the public schools. 

The picture has not changed as far as age is concerned. As in previous years, 
over two-thirds of the children removed from the fields during school hours 
were under 14 years of age. 

The need for continued vigorous enforcement of the child-labor provisions 
that apply to agricultural employment is illustrated by the fact that 59 percent 
of the children for whom educational information is available were in grades 
below normal for their age. The lack of education is most acute among the 
migrant children. Since migrant children are usually not on the school census 
rolls, their presence in the school district is often not known to school authori- 
ties. (See table 2.) 
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Increased school attendance in many areas has been attributed to the divisions’ 
investigations and the publicity programs on the legal minimum age for employ- 
ment in agriculture. One rural Georgia school superintendent reported his school 
enrollment increased 90 percent after publicity had been released on the 16-year 
minimum age for employment during school hours. Investigators reported that, 
in a North Dakota town, they learned 14 migrants were enrolled in school this 
year whereas only 4 attended the same school last year. In Ohio, one farmer 
reported he had no violations this year because he refused to let migrant families 
work for him if they were unwilling to send their children to school. In addition, 
there has been a reduction of child-labor violations in many areas as a result of 
closer cooperation with school officials, crew leaders, farmers, employment serv- 
ice officials, and canners. 

During the 1958 fiscal year, the divisions adopted a new administrative posi- 
tion concerning the application of the act to the children of migrant farmworkers. 
Migrant children under 16 may now be employed in the spring if the school they 
last attended is closed for the summer, even though schools may be in session 
in the areas into which they move to work. This policy does not permit the em- 
ployment of local children or migrant children when the school they last attended 
is still open. As a reasonable precaution, no employer should employ a minor 
before May 15 and after that date only if the minor can present satisfactory 
evidence which shows that the school he last attended is closed for the summer 
vacation. This evidence should be in the form of a statement signed by the 
appropriate school official and should contain the minor’s name, the name and 
address of the school, the date school closed for the current year, the date the 
statement was signed and the title of the school official signing the statement. 


EMPLOYMENT AND AGE CERTIFICATES 


An employer may protect himself from unwitting violations of the child-labor 
provisions of these two Federal laws by having on file an employment or age 
certificate for each minor employed which shows the minor is the legal age for 
the particular job he performs. These certificates issued under State child-labor 
laws are accepted as proof of age under both the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act in 45 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. The divisions issue Federal certificates of age for employment in 
interstate commerce in Idaho, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas. In 
Alaska, special arrangements have been made for obtaining proof of age. 

In the fiscal year 1958, a total of 7,619 Federal certificates of age were issued 
for minors 14 through 19 years of age. This is a decrease of 3,209 from the 
number issued in 1957, and probably reflects the general state of employment 
during the current year. This decrease was noted in all 4 States. In Texas, 
there were 1,860 fewer certificates issued in 1958; in South Carolina, the de- 
crease was 772: while Mississippi showed a drop of 179 certificates, and Idaho 
398. 

LITIGATION 


During the fiscal vear 1958, there were 14 criminal and 125 injunctive actions 
brought in the Federal courts which involved violations of the child-labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The following are examples of two 
serious types of violation closed by court action. 

In one California criminal case, the owners were fined $5,000 for employing 
259 minors under 16 years of age in a commercial fruit dry yard. Children as 
voung as 6, 7, and 8 years of age cut, split, and spread apricots. There was a 
high labor turnover in this drving shed where the average wage was 10 to-20 
cents an hour. Work was performed on a piece-rate basis. The owners paid 
$22,250 in back wages to their employees. Some of this money was due the 
minors under 16. 

In another California criminal case, the firm was fined $2,500 for violation 
of the child-labor provisions. This corporation was engaged in the production of 
metal bed frames and furniture hardware. In this case, 4 boys 16 or 17 years of 
age were employed to operate power-driven fork lifts. One of these same boys 
also operated a punch press and a punch brake. All these occupations have been 
declared hazardous by the Secretary of Labor and 18 is, therefore, the legal 
minimum age for them. One of the 16-year-old boys was killed with operating 
a fork lift truck. 
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EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES TO OBTAIN COMPLIANCE 


As in previous years, the divisions conducted summer, fall, and spring cam- 
paigns publicizing the child-labor provisions. Both permitted and prohibited 
jobs were pointed to in the three drives, and the fall and spring campaigns 
specially stressed the prohibition of farmwork during school hours. 

To inform senior high school students about the law, a study pamphlet was 
prepared containing highlights of the act for distribution as a pilot project on 
a test basis in three States. 

RADIO AND TV 


Radio and TV scripts and spot announcements were distributed throughout 
the Nation. The divisions’ field staff reports that there was ready acceptance 
of the material and its use blanketed the country. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, cooperating with the Department of Labor, made these scripts available to 
its affiliates, the “National Farm and Home Hour” and the “American Farmer” 
radio programs, reaching a listening audience of more than 28 million. 

These scripts were prepared in such a way that they featured the name and 
address of the local representative of the divisions, which permitted the listening 
audience to know where to obtain further information conveniently. The re- 
gional offices were provided with specialized directories listing the names of 
more than 600 radio and TV farm directors so that WHPC regional directors and 
departmental information officers could promote contacts with these persons 
who program such shows in smaller towns and farm communities. 


NEWSPAPERS 


For the past 3 vears, the divisions have developed press releases on child labor 
in agriculture, timed to appear just before the fall harvest season and the spring 
planting season. Since the releases were directed primarily to small weekly 
newspapers, regional directors handled the distribution. In addition to these re- 
leases, the divisions prepared notices about child-iabor standards in agriculture 
that appeared in the classified section of these small newspapers. With this 
knowledge, the growers who advertised for berry pickers in at least one area 
stipulated that children under 16 need not apply. In North Carolina, several 
schoolteachers clipped the information from the papers and used it to inform 
farmers concerning the child-labor provisions. 

As an example of newspaper coverage, region IIT, which includes the States of 
Maryland, Delaware. and Pennsylvania, and the District of Columbia, sent out 
releases on child-labor standards in agriculture to 630 daily and weekly news- 
paper. 

CONTACTS WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


The divisions, in promoting child-labor law compliance, have developed con- 
tinuing cooperative educational programs with other Government agencies, in- 
cluding the Bureau of Employment Security, State employment services, State 
farm placement officers, Federal and State Farm Extension Services, which in- 
clude more than 6,000 county agricultural agents, State and local education 
offices, and the Bureau of Indian Affiairs of the Department of the Interior. 

Through the facilities of the Department of Agriculture and the Farm Place- 
ment Service, the divisions are provided with regular information on crops, 
harvesting dates, and quantity of migratory workers to be utilized in a particu- 
lar area. This information enables the regional offices to concentrate their 
publicity programs and investigations in the so-called trouble areas. 

In all the regions, divisions’ representatives keep in touch with school officials 
in agricultural areas so as to obtain information on the opening and closing 
dates of school, holidays, and school hours. These officials are provided with 
pamphlets and information on the law and their cooperation is solicited, with 
the result that more and more children remain in school and out of the fields 
during school hours. 

CONTRACTOR AND CREW LEADERS 


Requirements of the law are also brought to the attention of contractors of 
farm labor. Some of the field offices, for example, obtained lists of all the crew 
leaders of migrant workers in their States and sent each of them a copy of “What 
Crew Leaders and Contractors of Farmworkers Should Know About Child 
Labor in Agriculture.” 
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One nationally known canning company distributed copies of “Farmer Jones 
Says” and “A Message to Young Workers” to their contract growers and also to 
the migratory farmworkers employed by those growers. Copies were also posted 
in the company housing provided. Employer associations in the Rio Grande 
Valley have also been very active in publicizing the child-labor standards. 


APPENDIX 


TasLeE A.—Violations of the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in nonagricultural establishments, by region and State, fiscal year 1958 


























Number of minors illegally employed 
Region and State ~ > 

| 16-17 in 

} Total | Under 16 hazardous 
| occupations 
United States. _- a a 7,143 3, 507 3, 636 
1 Bost. 22 occ dua Ras) Lien Sa as 522 | “6|  t*«SG 
Connecticut_.__- : aaa 87 10 77 
Maine_... 5 : ; 70 30 | 40 
Massachusetts. __- ; 235 73 162 
New Hampshire_-..--- pieces rp eae eee 66 15 | 51 
Rhode Island_..__.- : ent Aw 52 | 15 7 
{| aa <5 aca wine coon neat 12 3 | 9 
II. New York City................. sigs iotiecanmee ts | 624 209 | 415 
New Jersey....- kcuwnee cian oiweunes Leek ee 160 | 65 | 95 
New York.... aces ; =a 4 romiesl 464 144 320 
III. Philadelphia..........- i acetate tidy ebeaeuue 410 159 251 
District of Columbia. -- siesta tence ti ios 8 | 3 | 5 
Delaware__. ' 8 | 4) 4 
Maryland 59 16 | 43 
Pennsylvania_. -- : ite rae 335 | 136 | 199 
IV. Birmingham... ..-- aoe Svecssacaekusdeenet 655 | 289 | 366 
Alabama. -- ; ; —e, iecuennwes O4 32 | 62 
ore . eer, 108 64 | 44 
at bet teh wl aa ale ot ih ieeee a bin coat | 164 | 72 | 92 
Niississippl...........-- _——- ve cneeel 219 | 92 | 27 
iN RORPONNRG ose c8 once cen cutus Jodie 70 29 | 41 
Wi, SRI re oa ies csnecancueesescs acpeacuaeucnenaeane | 456 | 321 | 135 
Michigan........-- a ee 111 | 68 | 43 
Ohio. _- i a a ic baci Gin sre rc ok Gs tte se “a wip cme 345 253 92 
Ph a elgg ewok tancese talks cts vans uSaiisd ae eae 568 | 257 311 

peas isersni nieee aretabac 

CLS eee eee pe a. < ak —— 271 | 111 | 160 
Indiana. --- 90 | 36 54 
Minnesota. - .-- | 140 | 92 | 4s 
pS a GRE SI IE NE A REE tye 67 | 18 | 49 
ING GEE DU csc dota ot ects cansaashes scene oe | 471 | 216 | 255 
ST. ae eR See eee ee meee 60 25 35 
ERE RAE SRS cele eens Pr ee ae 94 | 62 | 32 
MMe eh as nidecbenokasccanwasces oper eee een 105 | 43 62 
Baleourl =.=... ee ee ee eee 146 | 56 90 
Nebraska _..--- SE Ce rare Lee Bead 29 ll 18 
DEE SRR oe cnn wnnswbanehdGauwnwenwiamedans | 0 | 0 0 
SE SEER Stein an du at shan chaseaaddaasacwccawa | 21 | 14 | x 
PP ies acatssicavannvencsbavicnenenucesaecasi 16 | 5 | 11 
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Tas_e A.—Violations of the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in nonagricultural establishments, by region and State, fiscal year 1958— 





























Continued 

| Number of minors illegally employed 
Region and State | | i. 

| 16-17 in 

Total Under 16 hazardous 
| occupations 

| 

NR te Sore oe cc oot cessteauaeseaseenee 1, 074 | 444 630 
OS Ee eg peieeeee | 220 | 81 139 
Louisiana. __.-- Pets te emotncnne SavaEeee ene | 121 | 42 | 79 
New Mexico__.------- eiabeeeubhht nine cth abs onee | 27 | 12 15 
ie SS RE shewinnienhinninil } 63 | 32 31 
a a a, ae | 643 | 277 366 
RNR sc SoG ca nee aa ckanoek eka anes 1,612 | 1, 193 2 419 
| _ ———— _ _ ——E 
DUTT) 0-5 o cnr abeneiieshiaekabuateunatidwies | 21 | 7 14 
eA alot inatncenininbaininn ss 1, 138 | gil 227 
ESE OS SE ek i “ey 16 | 9 7 
ES oo ees eee craters BLA, SEE i 9 s 1 
at a oa asigrewinwinncileaon Sawa 35 | 22 13 
I a cieknad 44 | 21 23 
| Ot INE SE ee See ee 156 | 97 59 
0 ea ae 149 | 93 6 
NSE RES a ES ee ee 44 | 25 19 
i ne Fe . ccindinapeancennon | 677 232 | 445 
REDS Seca cca snntanesebenswkmnenwiuncneae 123 38 85 
SD ns oS oa taped nce konenee $eskeeces | 222 84 138 
{je Radice SR PACSI NES Spe ipokrcerne ees | 264 95 169 
2” tee ESAS RAE SPD 68 15 53 
Rh vse RSE SL Rh ae Soke ere nae eee ae | 8 | 6 | 2 
See ee Saheb mica umnaaiady | 8 6 2 
RS OE ESTES SS 8 a ee 0 0 0 
North Carolina........--.-...- Ae AES SE ee 56 | 32 | 4 
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TABLE B.—Summary of findings of special child labor investigations in 
agriculture, by region and State, fiscal year 1958 







































































Minors illegally employed 
Number of 
Region and State farms in Under 14 years of age 14-15 years of age 
violation 
Local Nonlocal Local Nonlocal 
labor } labor 2 labor ! labor? 
ee eee 1, 944 1, 836 1, 358 810 487 
eee ah Se ae Eee 13 12 18 5 7 
ES ree 0 0 0 0 0 
BEDE ce nwwcntitescnguauces 10 12 18 4 5 
a 0 0 0 0 0 
POW RAOIRDONWS «oo... ccwcue 0 0 0 0 0 
Rhode Island ---....-..--- alec 0 0 0 0 0 
|” aes poe 3 0 0 1 2 
Re kg ©) Sa ee ee 1 0 0 1 0 
NN Sc cs sdatinaniseninareisieirevene 1 0 0 1 0 
PIER ici ccs cncencincss 0 0 0 0 0 
ane 22 13 -? ee) je 
District of Columbia-.--..-..--.-- 0 0 0 0 0 
EEE ee 3 1 0 4 1 
ES ES EE eee 9 12 2 4 0 
I icc rae cunenedncone 10 0 16 0 6 
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TABLE B.—Summary of findings of special child labor investigations in 
agriculture, by region and State, fiscal year 1958—Continued 





Region and State 


Number of 
| farms in 


| 


Under 14 years of age 


Minors illegally employed 


| 
14-15 years of age 











violation r re ob See ret 

Local | Nonlocal | Local | Nonlocal 

| labor! labor labor | | labor 2 
tan rere ; ane os Ts Gays os - 
IV. Birmingham--.--- 556 734 | 23 | 244 | 17 
PS boca 229 | 197 0 94 | 2 
4 ae 41 | 40) 16 17 15 
Georgia - . .-- a4 149 | 2 43 | 0 
Mississippi 77 138 | 5 41 | 0 
South Carolina. ..............- 125 | 210 | 0 49 | 0 
V. Cleveland.........-- é 99 11 | 191 | 5 Bg 
Michigan . 53 | 10 | 127 | 4 | 25 
Cbs cs se sene 46 | 1 64 | 1 | 34 
Th Geto... cB 105 | 5 | 154 To 96 
Ee ea es Cee 41 | 2 59 | 2} 41 
NEO 27 | 0 55 0 | 21 
Minnesota. ---- 28 1 28 | 7 29 
WANGONOI 4 ona cud poansdcsacschs 9 | 2 | 12 | 2 | 5 
VII. Kansas City........---- ; 109 | ae y ee 
| ee ae 32 | 4 | 12 | 10 | 26 
lowa....-.....- 4 | 0 | 11 0 | 3 
Kansas_.....--- 1 0 | 3 0} 2 
Missouri __- 20 | 33 14 | 23 | 3 
ee eee ae eee 39 0 30 Q 26 
Nortel RPGMOGG. ..... -ecccundnuss 10 | 0 13 | l 7 
South Dakota_...._- ew 3 | 2 2 0 | 2 
| ae ‘ 0 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 
WN: Ti as, 781 | 571 | 675 | 336] 72 
Arkansas... 80 172 | 13 | 49 | 3 
Louisiana 72 115 | 1 | 64 0 
New Mexico-_. eros | 5 5 1 2 1 
Oklahoma. -...-.-- : | 60 21 85 | 6 18 
, | eee: 5 ag i ae Saat 564 258 574 215 150 
IX. San Franciseo.............. = 81 | 34 162 | 14 | 2 
ea a ee See ve 2 0 1 | 1 | 1 
CONOR, oct cansintns exe ‘ ea 53 29 129 | 7 | 30 
eae SESS SERS RT IE 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 
Montana........ 5 al ‘tka 0 0 0 0 | 0 
Nevada........- 4 2 0 | 1 3 
Jo” ees 20 3 32 4 17 
(68 thes s ROR See 1 0 0 1 0 
WII... os calneeeatlicencs 1 0 0 0 l 
Alaska....-.. = 0 0 0 0 0 
KA, NMasbville....-.:.... 64 123 32 53 8 
Kentucky.....-- 1 7 0 3 0 
Tennessee... .-.-- 23 58 0 17 0 
Virginia___-- 40 58 32 33 8 
West Virginia__- 0 0 0 0 0 

ee > — | + was oe 
DOR FOO cncssx =e 13 23 0 8 0 
Puerto Rico.......- . 13 23 0 8 0 
Virgin Islands_-._- 0 0 0 0 0 
oe) |) a | 100 271 0 82 0 
i neha anaes ses Sethe | 0 0 0 0 0 

| 




















! Local labor includes all minors who return to their permanent homes at the end of each day’s work. 
? Nonlocal labor includes all minors who do not return to their permanent homes each day. 
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Mr. Battery. The Chair recognizes the staff member. 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Chairman, we have a letter and accompanying 
report from the Secretary of Labor, Hon. James P. Mitchell, for sub- 
mission in the record. 

We have a statement from Rt. Rev. Msgr. George G. Higgins, di- 
rector, Social Action Department, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, who was listed to testify in person but on the day of his 
appearance something prevented him from appearing. 

We have a letter addressed to the chairman from Melvin S. Brooks, 
associate professor of sociology at Southern Illinois University. 

We have a letter from the American Public Welfare Association, 
Loula Dunn, director, and enclosed with the letter is a statement of 
the Federal legislative objectives of the American Public Welfare 
Association. In the letter they call special attention to objective 
No. 38. I believe it would save space if I were to read objective No. 
38 rather than putting in this entire list. 

Objective No. 38 reads as follows: 

Federal programs should provide more effective aid to help meet the needs 
of migratory workers and their families. 


Mr. Baitey. Without objection, the several communications pre- 
sented by the staff will be included in the formal hearings of the com- 
mittee. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 3, 1960. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BARDEN: This is in further response to your request for 
our comments on H.R. 9872 rnd H.R. 10378, similar bills to provide certain pay- 
ments to assist in providing improved educational opportunities for children of 
migrant agricultural employees; and on H.R. 10379, a bill to provide grants for 
adult education for migrant agricultural employees. 

As we advised the Subcommittee on General Education in response to the 
invitation of Chairman Bailey to testify at the public hearings now being held 
on the first two bills, we would appreciate consideration of the attached state- 
ment as an expression of our views on legislation in this area. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. MITCHELL, Secretary of Labor. 


STATEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR ON LEGISLATION 'l'‘o AUTHORIZE GRANTS 
To IMPROVE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKERS AND To PROVIDE ADULT EDUCATION FOR MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYEES—H.R. 9872, H.R. 10378, H.R. 10379 


H.R. 9872 and H.R. 10378 would provide, over a 5-year period, matching funds 
to assist local school districts in States in defraying the expense of educating 
children of migrant agricultural workers during the regular school years; a 
program of annual grants to local educational agencies for the establishment of 
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summer schools for these children; and a program of annual planning grants to 
State agencies to develop educational programs for migrant children and to 
coordinate such programs with similar programs in other States including 
arrangements for the transmission of school records of children. In addition 
H.R. 9872 would provide fellowship stipends for individuals accepted for study 
in approved migratory children educational programs. H.R. 10379 would pro- 
vide grants-in-aid to local educational agencies for the development of adult 
classes providing fundamental education and training for migrant workers and 
their wives in the field of healthful modern living. 

The Department of Labor is vitally concerned with improving the working 
conditions and economic situation of the domestic migratory farmworker. We 
recognize that educational opportunity plays a vital role in achieving this goal. 
We believe a strengthening of leadership activities by the Federal Government 
is called for to stimulate State and local efforts to meet the problem of provid- 
ing adequate education for migratory workers and their families. The Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee, composed of Federal cabinet officials and rep- 
resentatives of the Governors’ Conference recommended in May 1959 that local, 
State, and Federal governments should extend their current cooperation in 
providing adequate schooling facilities for migratory families. 

In connection with certain programs directly the concern of the Department 
of Labor various aspects of the importance of adequate education for these 
workers and their children are made apparent. 

The lack of educational attainment on the part of adults and children alike 
among domestic migrant agricultural families has long been recognized as a 
serious problem. These workers make an important contribution to our national 
economy through their labor. However, because of their low educational 
achievement they are severely limited in their ability to improve themselves and 
thus to contribute in other areas of our national life. 

Children of migrant workers, circumscribed by factors arising from the 
migrant life of the family such as language barriers and social isolation are 
more than usually influenced by their family situation. Unless special efforts 
are made to present opportunities for self-improvement to these families, the 
underprivileged employment and living conditions are perpetuated in the next 
generation. 

Under the best of conditions, the education migrant children receive at pres- 
ent, is piecemeal—lacking in continuity and orderly development. The exact 
proportions of the educational problem with regard to these children is difficult 
to assess, since migrant children often are not carried on school district census 
rolls. Some figures are available for 1959 in connection with the operation of 
the annual worker plan, under which job itineraries are worked out for some 
migrant workers through the public employment offices. These figures show 
that of a total of 167,464 persons, 25,234 individuals under 16 years traveled 
with the migrant families. It is important to remember, of course, that these 
figures do not reflect the numbers of migrants and families not scheduled under 
the plan. Another indication of the nature of this problem is found in a recent 
study by the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of this Department, 
of the educational attainment of 1,711 migrant children under the age of 16 
found working during school hours contrary to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
This report showed that 66 percent were enrolled in grades below normal for 
their ages. A comparison of the education of these children by age indicates 
that the percentage retarded educationally increases as the age increases. For 
example, 87 percent of the 15-year olds in the survey were in grades below normal 
for their age while 40 percent of the 8-year olds were behind in the grade in 
which they would normally be expected to be enrolled. The following chart 
shows the number of nonlocal’ minors found illegally employed in agriculture 
in investigations under the Fair Labor Standards Act, and the percent below 
normal grade for their age, classified by age, for the fiscal year 1959 (Wage and 


1 Nonlocal minors are minors who do not return to their permanent homes at the end 
of each day’s work. 
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Hour and Public Contracts Divisions Division of Regulations and Research, 
Branch of Research and Statistics, October 26, 1959). 








Below normal school grade 
for age 





Age | Total 2 
Number Percent 

SEE —_ — a 1,711 1, 132 i 
NE eandosknad be eal a le 26 0 0 
fo See . \ atc . 66 5 s 
8 years.......... ate wv ania Ys 39 40) 
9 years.........- ” 124 65 52 
10 years......-.- : - ‘ és 174 111 O4 
11 years___- a Sin 3 ies 228 163 71 
12 years...... - zs 242 169 70 
_ > ae ‘ . 254 | 197 78 
14 years_-- Se alate «es iin 246 195 |} 7Y 
OS — ea pase . ‘ > 215 ISS S7 

Age or grade not reported ! cS 38 
1 Includes 13 minors under 16 years for whom exact ages were not reported and 25 for whom school infor- 


mation was not reported. 


The economic position of migratory workers and their children resulting from 
educational handicaps can become even more difficult in our technologically ad- 
vancing society. Projected manpower demands for the next decade show that 
the biggest increases will occur in occupations requiring the most education and 
training, no increase in the demand for unskilled workers and about one-sixth 
decrease in demand for farmers and farmworkers. Uneducated youth will thus 
become even more severely handicapped jobwise. 

To some extent the conditions of our migratory farmworkers, and concomi- 
tantly of their children, can be improved through adult education programs if 
they are based on practical considerations. Information on health, sanitation, 
nutrition, proper care of property, and the availability of health and welfare 
services could contribute to improved working condiitons and health. We be- 
lieve, however that certain aspects of such programs would be more appropri- 
ately conducted when the workers are not employed: away from their base resi- 
dences. 

Even if migrant children attend regular schools i. most places where their 
parents work there will be gaps in their schooling because of time lost while 
traveling and because some communities still reject them or close schools for 
crop vacations while the migrants are there. An increasing number of summer 
schools are being set up to help close these gaps. The following summary shows 
the efforts which have been made in some States to provide, either from State 
or private funds, or a combination of both, Summer schools for migrant children. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 


While the Department of Labor does not have complete information from the 
States on this subject, available data indicate that in 1959 summer schools for 
migrant children, financed by State funds, were held in five States as follows: 

Colorado.—Five schools held, State financed. Also, a 3-year “research in ac- 
tion program” on migrant education is being carried on. 

New Jersey.—Three schools supported by legislative appropriation. 

New York.—Schools in five communities, State financed. 

Ohio.—One school in Curtice in Ottawa County, partly financed by the Eliza- 
beth McGee Foundation, the United Church Women, and the Stokely-Van Camp 
Co. Appropriation of $175,000 was made for the biennium to reimburse local 
school districts for education of migrants in regular schools, and to expand and 
finance the summer school program. 

Oregon.—_Two 6-week programs in Independence and Eola, financed by the 
State from a $50,000 appropriation. 

Nore.—In two other States, Michigan and Pennsylvania, State funds were re- 
quested but refused by the legislature : 
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Vichigan Demonstration school in Van Buren County, financed by private 
funds. Funds were denied by legislature in 1958 for continuing Bay County 
school. 

Pennsylvania.—Demonstration school operated by Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity in Potter County. Bill introduced to provide State funds for migrant school 
defeated in 1959. The State now provides for aid to local school districts of $1 
a day per migrant child enrolled in regular school, not to exceed $40 per child 
ayear. 

‘Educational programs responsive to the needs of migratory workers and their 
children would not only contribute to the advancement of their overall welfare, 
but would also result in more effective application to them of present legal pro- 
tections. For example, promotion of increased school attendance on the part of 
migrant children, by reducing the number of children under 16 years illegally 
employed in agriculture during school hours should result in improved enforce- 
ment of the agricultural provision of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Adequate 
summer schooling would answer the need for supervision of the children while 
the parents are at work in the fields, thereby assisting in enforcement of State 
provisions limiting the employment of children in agriculture outside of school 
hours, 

We would like to point out, finally, that the need for dealing with the edu- 
cational problems of migrant workers and their families extends not only to 
migrants and their families employed outside the State of their residence but 
also the large numbers of migrants who travel great distances away from their 
own local school district but still remain within the borders of their State. 

Any proposed solution to the educational problems with which H.R. 9872 
and H.R. 108378 deal must, of course, be considered in conjunction with the 
situation of our general educational system. The statement of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare of May 2, 1960, before the Subcom- 
mittee on General Education dealt with this subject and pointed out the 
relationship of the roles of the Federal and local governments in providing 
education for our people. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Rr. Rev. Mser. Grorce G. Higerns, Director, Socran 
AcTION DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


The bills H.R. 9872 and H.R. 10378 appear to be predicated upon principles 
underlying war impact legislation. That legislation was based on the propo- 
sition that the Federal Government was responsible for bringing a large number 
of children into a given area. This proposition is not applicable in the case 
of migrant agricultural workers. These children are brought into a com- 
munity by private interests for the purpose of serving the personal economic 
requirements of those people and of the locality. 

In addition to the argument that Federal responsibility in this matter is 
at best an indirect one, attention should also be called to the facet that the 
resulting problem is primarily a social welfare rather than an educational 
responsibility. There is adequate precedent for this conclusion. <A similar 
situation confronted the Congress in 1943. During the period of World War II, 
when a large number of mothers were employed in war industries, legislation 
was introduced for the purpose of providing day care for their children and 
providing arequate educational opportunities (S. 1130). It provided for a 
State plan for day care services which was to be submitted by the State public 
welfare agency to the Federal Government. Under it day care services would 
be administered through public and nonpublic agencies. 

Day care and educational services contemplated in this legislation were 
regarded as welfare services. The legislation before the Congress in 1943 
Was substantially the same as that contemplated in H.R. 9872 and H.R. 10378. 
It is, therefore, suggested that these bills be modified to provide that the wel- 
fare agencies, both public and private, be made the action agencies at the 
State level. These agencies would be free to decide the appropriate care 
required by the children whether in school or elsewhere. 

If, on the other hand, the committee after further study should believe that 
the educational implications are of such a nature as to give the school authorities 
primary jurisdiction, then it is submitted that due recognition must be accorded 
the parental right to send children to schools of their choice and further recog- 
nition must be given to the educational services rendered by nonpublic schools 
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to children of migrant workers. Thus the freedom of choice of the parents 
would be retained and any money appropriated by the Federal Government would 
be used for the purpose of implementing this basic constitutional right of parents, 
In order to obviate administrative problems, the parent in cooperation with 
school officials could prepare an affidavit indicating that he requested and his 
child received education in either a public or nonpublic school for a certain 
number of days. The school then could, as the agent of the parent, forward 
this affidavit to the Commissioner of Education, who, in turn, would reimburse 
the school for the public service rendered to the parent. 

This practice would in no way interfere with or involve State laws. There 
would be no infringement on States rights, no attempt to circumvent a State 
constitution. Nor would it raise any Federal statutory or constitutional question 
On the contrary, the Federal Government would merely reimburse educational 
institutions for services rendered to parents of children who, under such legis- 
lation, are regarded as national citizens. This position is not without precedent. 
During World War II the Lanham Act authorized the Federal Works Adminis- 
tration to make loans or grants to public and private agencies for public services 
which included child care centers and educational services. 

In summary, it is suggested : 

1. The proposed legislation does not involve a substantia] Federal interest. 

2. If the Congress feels some action should be taken, both equity and precedent 
dictate legislation which would be administered through the public welfare 
agency of the State and which would adequately compensate public and non- 
public agencies for services rendered. 


SouTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 
Carbondale, Ill., May 3, 1960. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, General Education Subcommittee of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: One of the most disadvantaged groups of our 
population in respect to education is the children of migrant agricultural work- 
ers. Evidence of the need for legislation such as is proposed in H.R. 9872 and 
H.R. 10379 is formidable. 

For a number of summers I worked with migrant farm laborers in Yakima 
County, Wash., and I have had personal charge of one study of migratory farm 
laborers in that county and of another such study in southern Illinois. 

In the latter, two questions were asked in 1957 of farmers who employed mi- 
grants which may be of interest to you. The first was: What would you think 
of local schoolrooms being made available to migrants during summer fruit and 
vegetable harvesting for school instruction of their school-age children who 
don’t work, and for nurseries for their younger children, thus making it easier 
for mothers to help harvest crops? The distribution of their responses is as 
follows: 


SRE oR SE ie SR on Seep kind CS es a aS Ae ee a) 
a ABAD at ll ge hE AID li RI D8 SR SEP, SS ee eps ene A a8 21 
I I gE apie Ae rh a Sl Lk ee 25a Se 10 
a he aes Set pear gen gre dlee aes nce ee ee 3 


Had there been neutral wording of the question, I feel sure that a considerable 
number of the responses would have been less favorable. 

The followup question was: If this were done, where should the money come 
from to teach and supervise these children? Including a few double answers, 
the distribution of responses was as follows: 





Py a ee es eee ee ee etd 2 
ey Pat ee ek et Se eae 15 
eee mrormemenns C85 or ee ee 28 
The farmers who hire the migrants___________________-_--_--_------------- 8 
ee re eee en sn eh a be Sad ee 3 


Some explained that local school taxes were already very heavy, and difficult 
for fruitgrowers, who operate on very close margins, to pay. 
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This is consistent with evidence from other areas in the United States that 
most local communities are unlikely to provide educational opportunities during 
summers for children of migrant farmworkers unless all or most of the cost 
is borne by the Federal or State Governments. 

In this same study, the report of which is almost completed, we found that 
many school-age children in migrant families missed much school during the 
1957-58 school year or had not attended at all. A majority were retarded one 
or more grades. We also found that relatively few attended school in more 
than one community during the year, no matter how often they moved. 

pa this information may be of some help to your subcommittee and its 
stall. 

Respectfully yours, 
MELVIN S. Brooks, 
Associate Professor of Sociology. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., May 3, 1960. 
Mr. Rospert E. McCorp, 
Clerk, General Education Subcommittee, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Drak Mr. McCorp: We appreciate the thoughtfulness of Mrs. Green in asking 
us to be reminded of the forthcoming hearings on H.R. 9872 and H.R. 10878. 

The American Public Welfare Association has long been concerned with the 
need for improving the opportunities for children of migrant agricultural work- 
ers. In our view these needs are for the most part related to adequate assist- 
ance when resources are exhausted; improved housing and living conditions; 
adequate income and conditions of employment ; the protection of children em- 
ployed in commercial agriculture; adequate medical and health care; and edu- 
cational opportunities that are suited to the circumstances and requirements of 
these children. 

I am enclosing a copy of our “Federal Legislative Objective, 1960,” and call 
special attention to Objective No. 38: “Federal programs should provide more 
effective aid to help meet the needs of migratory workers and their families.” 

We are pleased to have the opportunity to support legislative proposals which 
carry forward these principles. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louisa Dunn, Director. 

Mr. Battry. The Chair has been advised that Senator Williams of 
New Jersey is on his way to the committee room and we will remain 
in session until he arrives. If any of the other witnesses cares to stay, 
we would appreciate your remaining and hearing Senator Williams’ 
presentation. 

Mr. Battey. The committee will resume hearings. 

Since the testimony taken so far for the record shows the interest of 
the State of New Jersey, we will be interested in having testimony 
from a Member of the U.S. Senate from that State, also. 

We have with us the New Jersey Member of the House and a mem- 
ber of this subcommittee, Mr. Thompson and up until a few minutes 
ago we had Mr. Frelinghuysen, also of New Jersey, a minority mem- 
ber. He has, however, returned to his office. 

Senator, you may further identify yourself to the reporter and 


proceed with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Senator Wmu1aMs. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and my 
good friend, Congressman Thompson. 
e . . yy: . = 

My name is Harrison Williams, Democrat, New Jersey. 
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That is normally included, is it not, the “D” or the “R”? 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement I would like to submit 

for the record and perhaps I can save your time if I do not read it but 
just give some general observations I have made as chairman of the 
Migrant Labor Subcommittee of the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 
_ I believe you are familiar with the fact that about a year ago the 
Senate Labor Committee did create the Migratory Labor Subcommit- 
tee for a study of the general problems of migrant labor and I had the 
honor to be named the chairman of the subcommittee. Following the 
creation of the subcommittee, and after I was named chairman, we 
had extensive hearings on many of the problems that we face in this 
part of our life in this country. 

We have had extensive field hearings and field trips. One of the 
first things we observed was the lack of opportunity that most of our 
farm migrant children had for adequate education. 

Of course, by the very nature of their migrant life, they just do not 
fit naturally into any normal school year. 

They come to communities for a few weeks at most and some for 
even less than that. In many communities, the school population 
suddenly doubles for a short period of time and communities, having 
no opportunity to tax these people, are called upon to have plant and 
staff that has to take care of, sometimes, twice the school populaion 
they have the year around. Very few communities are equipped to 
meet this need. We have seen communities where there will be an 
average classroom attendance throughout the year of 40 students and 
during the harvest period of 4 or 5 weeks, suddenly the school class- 
room population will be 80 students, double the normal but with the 
same teacher, same equipment, same materials and the teacher becomes 
not a teacher, but a peace-enforcement officer. 

It is in response to this and many of the other inadequacies of the 
educational opportunities of our traveling families in the farm 
economy that I came to introduce legislation similar to yours to deal 
with this problem and deal with it in three ways. 

First, to help overburdened communities with operating moneys 
on the model of the impacted area legislation, which your bill also 
does; second, to provide moderate funds, modest funds, for summer 
education; finally, the provision of limited funds for a study of ways 
for States to cooperate in a better system of correlating education. 

I think that the summer school aspect of your program is one of its 
best features. It would deal not only with the woeful lack of educa- 
tion of these youngsters, but it would relieve families of the anxieties 
that arise out of idle children, unwatched children, during the sum- 
mer months when the parents frequently—both mother and father— 
are in the fields working on the crops. Where we have seen summer 
schools, it has been refreshing indeed to see how it has improved 
the entire family life not only bringing educational opportunities to 
these thirsting children, but raising the whole quality and tone of the 
life of the family. 

I thing that this measure, modest as it is, is one of our most im- 
portant humane programs that is before the Congress now, and I 
certainly hope that. you are successful in seeing this measure passed 
through the committee and to the House. If 1t does pass, it will be 
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a major accomplishment although certainly modest in terms of money 
expenditure. 

With that, I would conclude my statement and submit the full 
statement for the record. 

Mr. THompson. Senator, I would like to thank you for coming over 
and I would like to express my appreciation to you for the work you 
have done in this field. It is a source of tremendous pride to me, not 
only because you are from my State and have been in the Senate only 
a short time, and have already distinguished yourself as one of the 
ereatest. that we have had, but because of our own close personal re- 
lationship. I think that that is not the type of legislation which 
has a tremendous amount of appeal here for rather practical reasons 
and most of which are not very good. 

I have not seen as much of the conditions under which these people 
live as you have, but. in an earlier colloquy with Mr. Batt of Pennsyl- 
vania who testified we agreed that New Jersey is one of the more 
enlightened States in this area. Y ‘et, the conditions which I have seen 
in my own congressional district, 75 percent of which area is in farms 
growing tomatoes, potatoes and the like, and where this labor is used, 
the conditions there are atrocious. 

Just because it is so horrible, I would like to be able to brush it 
out of my mind, to sweep it under the rug and say, “This does not 
exist,” but we cannot ignore these things. We cannot ignore the 
plight of these people. 

I see no excuse on earth for them not to be better cared for. 

As you know from your service in the House, this body has no 
greater friend of education for as many people as possible at any level 
than our distinguished subeommittee chairman, Mr. Bailey. He is the 
father of the Impacted School Area law, Public Laws 815 and 874, 
which are so badly needed and so absolutely necessary, but they were 
not as badly needed as is this. He has been a remarkably tenacious 
and consistent advocate of Federal aid for school construction and 
for teachers’ salaries. 

He was a champion of the National Defense Education Act and so 
it follows quite logically that he would champion this legislation. 
He comes from a State which has had terrific economic problems due 
to the competition with foreign trade and due to the displacement of 
industry in the coal area and in the glass-manufacturing business 
particularly and he has seen so much suffering among his own people 
that he just cannot stand to see it among others. 

I think it is a great tribute to both of. you that your views are not 
so parochial that you would say, “W ell, we are in good shape in New 
Jersey and that is satisfactory to me.” This is a national problem 
that affects California and New Jersey as well, but West Virginia less 
than New Jersey because they have a vertical system of farming in 
West Virginia. They have to dig a pickax into the side of a hill 
and hang ¢ on with a rope in order to be able to plow. 

Mr. Battey. If the gentleman would allow me to interrupt, they 
have one advantage in that they can farm both sides of it. 

Mr. THompson. They can. My father-in-law is a farmer in the 

panhandle of West Virginia so I know it is a depressed area or, as 
we said earlier, it was until the primary campaign. All of their finan- 
cial woes have been alleviated for at least a week. 
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Senator, thank you very much for your appearance and we will 
make every possible effort here to follow Mr. Bailey’s leadership. We 
hope that there will be enough time in what remains of this session 
and I think we can get a bill out of this committee if Mr. Bailey feels 
the time has arrived. Whether we can get a rule on a bill is quite an- 
other question but we have another parliamentary device of which 
we are availing ourselves. 

Senator Witi1aMs. There are six Wednesdays left. 

Mr. THompson. Several Wednesdays left. The Rules Committee 
might finally arrive at the conclusion that perhaps they had better 
act on some things or else they will just have to sit around and watch 
on Wednesdays. 

They say that one of the large objections they have is that they 
have been bypassed and yet they will not do anything on some of 
this legislation. I do not know what reception this type of a bill would 
get before that committee, but perhaps someday they will realize 
that their function is not to consider substantive aspects of bills but 
rather to work as the organizing force of a calendar of the House, 
rather than to decide among themselves without adequate information 
and without having heard testimony such as we have what we shall and 
shall not do. 

I am trying to say really that I am optimistic, if Mr. Bailey is 
ready, about the reporting of a bill from this committee. Iam a little 
less optimistic about getting a rule on it. 

Senator Wiiuiams. I would like to say in that connection that I 
have been working on this problem in Virginia. I think it is germane 
to the discussion. 

We have had magnificent support from the people in Virginia, a 
State which is a heavy user of migrant farm labor, I remember one 
day I went down and spoke with 500 Episcopalian women and talked 
about various problems of the farm economy and the people who work 
in the economy and specifically about housing and education, I talked 
about adequate housing and adequate education for our migrant farm 
families. It was gratifying indeed to see these people respond mag- 
nificently and affirmatively for this type of action to meet the need 
that is so manifest. 

I think that it is significent that it came from such an important 
user of migrant farm labor, the State of Virginia. 

Mr. Trompson. That is very encouraging. 

Senator Witiiams. I want to say just one further thing. As 
devoted as I am from personal knowledge of the problems of our 
traveling farm families, there was no development that we greeted 
with greater joy than Congressman Bailey’s introduction of this leg- 
islation, believe me. I can assure you that from one side of the 
country to the other it brought a new enthusiasm, to those who have 
an understanding and want to see some action, that this legislation 
was introduced, Congressman Bailey, by you and that you are its 
champion here. 

Mr. Battery. In expressing my thanks for your appearance before 
the subcommittee, may I advise you that listening to one of the 
previous witnesses—and I am speaking now of the commissioner of 
labor from the State of Pennsylvania who testified this morning—we 
branched out into some other fields closely connected with this type 
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of legislation. For instance, we discussed Public Law 78. That is 
the Mexican migrant labor legislation. 

This discussion developed the information that they fix a minimum 
wage of 50 cents an hour for that contract labor. The commissioner 
of labor in the State of Texas said they have sufficient labor of their 
own if they got a better minimum pay standard set up. With that 
50 cents rate of pay there in the State of New Jersey, that uses a lot 
of labor from the British West Indies and Puerto Rico and they 
even enforce a minimum standard of 75 cents an hour; in some in- 
stances even higher. 

He said that it was possible for a tomato producer in Arizona or 
Texas to produce tomatoes, ship them to New Jersey, and they could 
sell them cheaper than you pas grow tomatoes on the farm adjoin- 
ing the Campbell Soup plant in New Jersey. 

Senator, it looks as though we are going to have to work out on 
this group that is putting across that subsidy for those commercial 
farms down along the Mexican border and that would apply to 
Arizona and California as well. We are just simply subsidizing 
and adding to the surplus of farm products while they do it through 
this cheap labor and a minimum of 50 cents, and taking jobs away 
from migrant workers in this country in favor of the Mexicans. 

I hope the Senator gives that some serious consideration, 

Senator Wiiu1ams. We had hearings yesterday that developed some 
of the same figures you have cited. We are familiar with them. I 
have been out to the Southwest and have had firsthand testimony to 
the effect that there would be a great deal more stability there if 
Mexican labor were not imported in such large numbers. I talked 
to the commissioner of labor from Texas and he knows there would 
be more stability if Texans were not forced to leave Texas, creating 
the void into which the imported labor moves. 

Mr. Trompson. Senator, our colloquy with Commissioner Batt 
also developed into a discussion of the need for consideration of 
changes in the minimum wage legislation from which agricultural 
workers are exempt, as you know. 

Mr. Bariry. But including commercial. 

Mr. Tuomrson. But including commercial farming operations. 

I had occasion early this year to visit in Jamaica where I talked 
with the authorities there on the subject of farm labor. They are 
quite happy with the arrangement which they have made which 
guarantees a minimum wage to their workers and a guaranteed num- 
ber of hours. They feel quite strongly, however, that the children 
are not as well cared for as they might be here, as far as their edu- 
cation is concerned. As a matter of fact, their Commissioner of 
Education, who incidentally is advised by two very brilliant young 
Oxford Dons who are in residence there and who help them with 
their educational problems, they are trying to advise their workers, 
in the light of the conditions here, to leave their children behind 
when they come to the States and then pick them up when they come 
back. Obviously, this might be a little bit better for the living 
conditions of the children and for their educational program, but a 
man with as many children as you have realizes that the more time 
the family unit is together, as a unit, the better off the children are. 
That is one reason why you commute so much. 
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Senator Witxi1aMs. Iam a migrant, you know. 

Mr. THomrson. This problem has many ramifications. I do not 
think there could be any question about the need for this type of 
legislation. It is, as you characterized it, modest. We sacrifice 
many things on the altar of a balanced budget around here in recent 
years, but that does not mean we cannot make some sort of progress 
at least. 

Senator Wiii1ams. The amounts here are modest indeed meeting 
a very big problem. The figure for summer schools is $250,000 a year 
and for interstate study, $300,000 a year. These figures are unusually 
small for discussion in this body, as you know. 

I notice the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare sup- 
ports the principle very strongly that is expressed in this legis- 
lation. They have the routine suggestion, however, that the States 
do the job. 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Senator Wiiuiams. I do not know if H.R. 10379, dealing with adult 
education, is being discussed here, but this, too, is a grave problem. 
We see adults, migrant farm people, who just do not have the rudi- 
ments of understanding of how to live a sanitary life even when farm- 
ers have the money to invest in adequate housing and sanitary facili- 
ties. It is an unhappy fact that a great majority of these people just 
do not know how to use flush toilet facilities, shower facilities and 
simple things like screen doors and screens on windows. They take 
them off or kick them off. They do not understand them, 

I think this education bill for adults would do the same thing for 
adults that we hope to do for children, provide new opportunities for 
what we would consider 

Mr. Batrry. I would say to the gentleman we have had some inter- 
esting testimony on that phase of it as far as adult education is con- 
cerned, 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. It is interesting. For instance, we stopped one 
day at a farm camp that was within sight of the spires of Princeton, 
N..J., and saw there screens that had been kicked out. 

Mr. Tuoomreson. At Princeton? 

Senator Witi1ams. Within sight of the spires of Princeton Uni- 
versity and we were told by the farmer that the first thing the people 
do when they arrive in the summer is prop the screen door open. You 
see, even this simple fact of life, of keeping out flies and insects, is not 
understood. 

Mr. Barmy. Let me say to the Senator, when I was holding hear- 
ings on the impacted school legislation in California, a series of about 
25 or 30 hearings, that the committee charged me with holding a hear- 
ing in the field of labor at Bakersfield. The hearings there were nec- 
essary on account of the difficulty it had on the Di Giurgio farm in 
the San Joaquin Valley. I got my first contact with this deplorable 
situation there. They had a place where these migrant farmworkers 
were and they were mostly Mexicans. 

The Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization in that area 
testified that during the 90 days previous to the hearing he had re- 
moved 315 Mexican wetbacks off of the farm. They were concen- 
trated in a little spot of 2 or 3 acres they called the Weed Patch. You 
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talk about unsanitary conditions. It just was not believable that they 
could bring those people in there; no schools whatsoever provided, no 
facilities, and no sanitation of any kind. 

Senator Witu1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Batrey. It is just a disgrace to America. 

Senator Witi1ams. That was not an exceptional situation. 

Mr. Barrey. No, and I take it that would be true of a lot of those 
camps where you have that concentration, particularly in those bigger 
commercial farm operations. 

Senator, we appreciate deeply your coming here and if I succeed in 
making a dent in this Mexican farm bill, Public Law 78, you finish up 
the rest of it over in the Senate, and then we will agree with you when 
it comes back over here. 

Senator Waaiams. Over there I think the Committee on Agricul- 
ture will have it. 

Mr. Battey. I know what your accommodation is over there. We 
have some of that in the House. 

Senator Wituams. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barter. Let me at this time clear the record of the point where 
the Senator’s full statement will be submitted for inclusion in the 
record. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., U.S. SENATOR 
FRoM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a great pleasure and 
privilege to appear before you this morning on behalf of H.R. 10378 and other 
legislation designed to improve educational opportunities for the children of our 
agricultural migrant work force. 

First of all, I wish to express my deep appreciation and thanks to the chairman 
of this subcommittee for calling hearings on this important legislation and for the 
expeditious way in which he is acting to give these bills serious consideration 
during this session of Congress. We expect to have similar hearings very shortly 
on the Senate side, and I certainly hope that we will be able to follow the ex- 
cellent pattern set by the chairman and members of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, since I am not wedded to any particular details of the pending 
proposals, but am primarily interested in helping enact a bill to improve educa- 
tional opportunity for migrant children, I shall speak only briefly on the pro- 
visions of the legislation, confining my remarks in the main to the general need 
for this legislation and the unhappy background which gave rise to its intro- 
duction. 

The bill, H.R. 10378, sponsored by the chairman of this subcommittee and S§S, 
2864, sponsored by me on the Senate side, generally follow the well-established, 
sound precedent in the federally impacted area school legislation. Briefly, the 
migrant educational legislation provides a simple three-part, 5-year program: 

First: To help bear the additional cost of educating the children of migrant 
workers during the regular school session, the Federal Government would for 
the first 2 years, pay 75 percent of the State’s average cost of educating the child 
for each day of attendance. After the first 2 years—that is, for the remaining 
3 years of the program—the Federal Government would share 50 percent of the 
cost. 

Second: The bill provides for annual grants totaling $300,000 for the estab- 
lishment of summer schools. Local educational agencies and institutions of 
higher education would be eligible to sponsor these summer schools. 

Third: Planning grants totaling $250,000 annually would be provided to the 
State educational departments to be used to promote interstate cooperation, 
the development of educational programs, material and demonstrations and the 
transmission of school records for migrant children. In other words, the third 
part of the bill isa eatalyst designed to get the best possible end product under 
the parts I and IT programs. 
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The rationale underlying the federally impacted legislation, like that under- 
lying the pending measures, is simply this: when parents and children move into 
a community, without contributing to the local tax base, and when there is a 
substantial Federal interest and responsibility involved in the overall circum- 
stances, there is a Federal duty to aid the school of that community in meeting 
the unique problem presented. 

In the case of migrant children, we find all the elements of Federal responsi- 
bility and an extremely great need for aid at the local school level—perhaps a 
greater need than is found in many communities now receiving federally im- 
pacted aid. 

The Federal responsibility arises from the nature of the lives of agricultural 
seasonal workers and the fact that they move across county and State lines 
several times during the course of a single season. Though most of them have 
a State which they call home, the great majority are actually “stateless” wher 
it comes to calling upon their State for the general welfare aid that is available 
to settled, year-round residents. Since these people are not citizens of States 
in the sense which is relevant in this kind of legislative context, we are forced 
to conclude that they are, in large measure, Federal citizens. Though this may 
strike some as a novel, legal concept, I believe almost all of us can agree that it 
is certainly a valid concept as applied to assuring adequate educational opportu- 
nity to the children of migrant farmworkers. The parents of these children pro- 
vide an essential service to our economy, by making themselves available through- 
out the country to satisfy peak labor needs at harvest time. 

Now, keeping in mind that this group of citizens, because of economic condi- 
tions beyond their control, contributes little or nothing in the way of State or 
local taxes, let’s consider for a minute the kind of impact they make on local 
school systems. States like Texas, with approximately 95,000 domestic migrants 
at the peak season, or California, with about 60,000, or Florida, with more than 
25.000, provide good examples for measuring the impact. The number of chil- 
dren accompanying workers in each of these examples can be calculated on the 
basis of the Department of Labor’s estimates that there is approximately one 
child for every five workers. Therefore, we may safely conclude that there are 
at least 19.000 migrant children in Texas at peak harvest time, about 12,000 
in California, and 5,000 in Florida. 

But the fact that a rather large number of children is involved is only part 
of the problem. The heart of the matter involves the relatively brief periods 
of their enrollment in any given school. So what we really have to deal with 
is an influx of large numbers of children into local school systems for short 
periods of time—for sometimes as little as 2 weeks. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we need no documentation of the fact that most States 
and local school systems simply do not have the funds, instructional capacity, 
or classroom space needed to cope with the educational needs presented by such 
an influx of children. It is too much to expect States and local communities 
to pay the full cost of educating this large number of children. Though their 
parents, as American citizens, are entitled to have their children receive an 
adequate educational opportunity, the fact still remains that the parents gen- 
erally do not help underwrite the cost of education as do resident taxpaying 
citizens. Most schools are already overcrowded and understaffed, and it is 
hardly surprising that even the most dedicated community can do little to shoul- 
der this added and heavy burden. 

Although the picture as I see it is rather dark, it becomes darker still when 
we remind ourselves that we aren’t talking about the typical, urban community. 
We're talking about the rural sections where the educational financing problems 
are most acute. We know of situations in which rural communities, having a 
normal popu'ation of about 1,500 to 2.500 experience a population increase of 
double or nearly treble its normal figure with the arrival of the migrant work 
force at harvest time. Even though this condition comes only once a year and 
might, therefore, be called by some a “transitory” condition, it is not transitory 
for the migrant children. It is an everyday problem because they are constantly 
going from one community to another. 

And, of course, it is the migrant child—his future, his right to a fair chance 
in life that causes our basic concern. The facts about his educational opportunity 
are almost as shocking as when John Steinbeck wrote “The Grapes of Wrath,” 
just 21 years ago. Some of our educators tell me that, relatively, today’s migrant 
child is worse off than during the “grapes of wrath” days, and I, frankly, am not 
prepared to debate the point. 
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For thousands of migrant children the school year begins—if at all—just any 
time or many times a year. Moving as they do from State to State, sometimes 
as often as seven times a year, they barely have time to pick a classroom seat 
before they are taken away again. Migrants often leave their quarters well 
before school ends and return well after the next school session begins. These 
conditions have been highlighted by direct testimony taken in public hearings 
by the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. During a subcommittee hearing in 
the State of Minnesota, Mr. Eugene Meyer, elementary school director, speaking 
on behalf of the Minnesota Commissioner of Education, had this to say: 

“In a summary of the notification that we received from the farm section of 
the Minnesota Department of Employment Security, there were 249 families 
that were reported to us. We immediately notified the county superintendents 
of the information on the forms; and of these 249 children, most of them arrived 
after May 1, and 35 percent of them arrived after May 11. So that it means that 
there is very little of the school term remaining after the children arrive.” 

In view of the conditions described by Mr. Meyer, which are representative of 
the situations we are finding in almost every State, it is little wonder that the 
migrant children are behind in schoolwork and, frequently, are not passed on 
to the next highest class with their contemporaries. For most of them, school 
is little more than a series of frustrating beginnings, abrupt endings and un- 
finished lessons. 

What does this add up toin terms of human facts and figures? 

A study of children in Florida, Virginia, Texas, and Illinois revealed that 75 
percent of the migrant children have serious educational deficiencies attributable 
to lack of formal training. Bay County, Mich., reports the same figure on 
deficiencies. An Oregon survey showed 32 percent deficient by 1 year and 26 
percent deficient by 2 or 3 years. Testimony taken before the Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor shewed that serious deficiencies existed for migrant children 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

Along these same lines, the survey papers of the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth noted that most of the children of migrant families “are 
far below grade level and that their school achievement generally is under 
fourth grade, the attainment established for literacy in the United States.” The 
U.S. Office of Education reports that the migrant group has the lowest educa- 
tional attainment of any group in our Nation. 

Before concluding, Mr. Chairman, I should like to quote from another authori- 
tative source regarding the plight of our migrant children. 

“Unquestionably, the children of migrant agricultural workers, as a group, 
have fewer educational opportunities than any other group of children in our 
society. There are many factors contributing to this situation, including the 
need for school-age children to tend younger children, the employment of very 
young children in migratory families, and the disruptive effects of a migratory 
life. Of lesser importance, generally, is the resistance of communities to school 
attendance of the migrants. Despite growing concern and action, on the part 
of State and local educational agencies and other private and public organi- 
zations, to improve the educational opportunities of these children, the educa- 
tion of most migrant children does not meet even minimum requirements for 
effective citizenship.” 

Interestingly enough, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this clear- 
cut acknowledgement of the problem is taken from the Health, Education, and 
Welfare report on this legislation. Unfortunately this report goes on to say 
that Federal legislation on this subject should not be enacted. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the significant part of the Health, Education, 
and Welfare report is found in its description of the problem which I have 
quoted and not in its views of how to handle the problem. 7 


Mr. Bairey. Again, thank you, Senator. 
Senator Witu1ams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Battery. The committee will stand adjourned subject to the 


call of the Chair. 
(Thereupon, the hearing was adjourned at 12:10 p.m.) 
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